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FOREWORD 


Migrancy  has  long  been  a concern  of  the  American  educator.  The 
term  generally  calls  up  the  image  of  the  child  following  the  itinerate 
share-cropper  or  farm  worker  from  state  to  state,  season  to  season. 

Their  numbers  are  large. 

Even  greater,  however,  is  the  number  of  girls  and  boys  who  with 
mobile  parents  register  each  year  in  the  nation’s  schools  with  an  expec- 
tation of  relatively  short  enrollments.  Recognition  of  their  special 
needs  tends  to  be  as  neglected  as  that  of  the  farmer  group. 

To  look  at  the  schooling  careers  of  one  mobile  group  — children 
with  parents  relating  to  the  military  — has  been  the  purpose  of  this 
study  on  which  my  former  colleague  Dr.  Bud  B.  Khleif  reports.  Initiated 
at  Harvard  during  his  affiliation  with  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Edu- 
cation, the  study  involved  the  participation  of  nearby  school  districts 
having  military  installations.  Relating  the  military  dependent  group  of 
girls  and  boys  during  their  sixth  grade  experiences  with  local  pupils  of 
relatively  permanent  residence  has  been  the  focus  of  the  research. 

Completed  during  his  present  assignment  as  Associate  Professor  of 
Sociology  and  Education  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  the  study  is 
certain  to  command  the  attention  of  all  who  relate  to  it  — the  parents 
of  the  military  dependents,  their  teachers,  the  administrative  personnel, 
members  of  boards  of  education  and  interested  citizens  of  the  community. 
Hopefully  such  interest  will  be  expressed  in  meeting  the  needs  the  re- 
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search  reveals . 


Certain  to  make  a distinguished  contribution  to  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  significant  sociological  studies,  the  researcher,  Dr.  Khleif,  is 
deserving  of  warm  commendation  and  praise.  This,  on  behalf  of  all  of 
those  associated  with  him  in  this  significant  endeavor,  I am  happy  to 
convey.  With  it  there  is  expressed  the  hope  that  this  study  will  prove 
but  the  beginning  in  the  necessary  and  careful  further  analysis  of  the 
larger  educational  aspect  of  educational  migrancy. 

Herold  C.  Hunt 
Charles  William  Eliot 
Professor  of  Education 
Harvard  University 
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CHAPTER  I 


GENERAL  INTRODUCTION:  RESEARCH  PROBLEM  AND  SAMPLES 

Children  whose  parents  are  in  occupations  that  entail  a good  deal  of 
physical  mobility  — such  as  children  of  migratory  farm  workers,  employees 
of  large  industrial  concerns,  and  military  personnel  --  are  faced  with  the 
task  of  accommodating  themselves  to  a wide  variety  of  schools.  Quite  often, 
these  children  pass  through  two  or  three  school  systems  before  they  com- 
plete the  elementary  phase  of  their  schooling.  Since  they  move  in  consider- 
able numbers,  they  are  found  in  some  school  districts  as  a distinct  pop- 
ulation; in  their  schooling  careers,  they  tend  to  be  permanent  members  of 
a continuously  transient  pupil  group.  These  children  share  a pattern  of 
experience  that  distinguishes  them  from  local  pupils:  their  educational 

experience  lacks  continuity  in,  and  commitment  to,  a single  institution; 
it  is  marked  by  an  enlarged  stock  of  encounters,  by  removal  from  old  asso- 
ciations, and  by  adaptation  to  a wider  variety  of  adults  and  peers. 

This  study  is  concerned  with  the  academic  achievement  and  school  be- 
havior of  one  kind  of  highly  mobile  children  — military  dependents.  We 
would  like  to  compare  these  children  with  local  pupils,  looking  at  differences 
within  each  group,  and  examining  situations  where  military  dependents  con- 
stitute the  entire  grade  enrollment,  a majority,  or  a minority. 

In  contrast  with  children  in  earlier  grades,  sixth-grade  children  tend 
to  be  more  oriented  to  peers  than  to  parents,  are  more  aware  of  interpersonal 
relations,  and  more  articulate  in  verbalizing  their  experiences.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  contrast  with  later  grades,  6th  grade  children  tend  to^have 
only  one  teacher  and  one  classroom  group.  It  is  because  of  these  considera- 
tions that  we  would  like  to  concentrate  on  the  sixth  grade. 
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In  general,  the  questions  we  are  asking  are  the  following;  How  do 
military  dependents  and  local  pupils  view  their  schooling  experience?  What 
are  their  attitudes  toward  their  school  work,  classmates,  teachers,  and 
principal?  What  are  their  friendship  patterns?  To  what  extent  is  the 
classroom  a primary  group  for  them?  What  are  the  avenues  to  prestige  and 
success  in  the  society  of  children  at  this  grade-level?  How  does  the  mili- 
tary dependent,  the  newcomer,  respond  to  the  local  school  culture?  What  are 
his  modes  of  participation,  his  satisfactions,  and  dissatisfactions?  Are 
there  any  stages,  any  points  of  transition,  in  his  response  to  his  school- 
ing situation?  Are  there  any  differences  between  boys  and  girls  at  this 
grade-level  in  the  way  they  have  dealt  with  peer  and  adult  expectations? 

How  do  teachers  and  other  school  personnel  characterize  the  achievement 
and  behavior  of  military  dependents  and  local  pupils?  In  short,  we  would 
like  to  explain  the  educational  careers  of  military  dependents  from  their 
own  point  of  view,  compare  them  with  local  pupils,  and  supplement  our  com- 
parison with  views  of  teachers  and  principals. 

We  would  like  to  apply  some  concepts  and  notions,  mainly  from  sociology 
and  social  anthropology,  to  the  study  of  an  educational  problem.  We  hope  to 
come  out  with  a theoretical  framework  for  studying  schools  with  a highly 
transient  population  and  to  shed  light  on  the  function  of  the  school  as  an 
agency  of  stability  in  the  life  of  both  migrant  and  local  children.  In  this 
respect  we  will  be  studying  a traditional,  if  a bit  modified,  function  of 
the  school  — the  enculturation  of  newcomers,  albeit  native  newcomers  * 

Since  our  approach  is  socic -cultural,  we  will  not  be  essentially  con- 
cerned with  a priori  instrumentation.  We  intend  primarily  to  look  at  the 
learning  experiences  of  children  through  their  own  eyes  and  to  give  them 
their  voice.  We  will  use  unstructured  interviews  and  participant  observa- 
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tion  — techniques  that  are  aimed  at  the  discovery  of  constants,  of  group 
regularities,  rather  than  the  testing  of  variables.  These  will  enable  us 
to  come  across  unexpected  data  and  to  develop  and  examine  our  hypotheses  in 
the  field  situation  itself.  Obviously,  we  will  make  use  of  information 
in  the  school  cumulative  records,  e.g.,  grades,  and  supplement  our  data 
with  available  measuring  devices  whenever  relevant. 

RELATED  RESEARCH 

We  do  not  know  of  any  studies  that  specifically  deal  with  the  response 
of  military  dependents  to  schooling  situations  in  which  they  are  found  to- 
gether with  local  children.  However,  we  do  know  of  (a)  some  educational 
writings  that  have  a bearing  on  this  problem,  and  (b)  sociological  formula- 
tions that  would  help  its  study. 

A.  Educational  Writings 

1.  Edwards,  E.  P.,  "The  Children  of  Migratory  Agricultural  Workers 
in  the  Public  Elementary  Schools  of  the  United  States:  Needs 

and  Proposals  in  the  Area  of  Curriculum,  ” Harvard  Educational 
Review,  30:15-52,  Winter  i960. 

r The  Edwards  article  deals  with  the . school. experience  of 
a rather  extreme  variety  of  mobile  pupils:  poor,  low-status 

children  of  migratory  farm  workers.  Edwards  mentions  the  de- 
sire of  migratory  children  to  participate  in  stable  and  enduring 
relationships;  for  some  of  these  children,  the  school  was  the 
only  irn  ans  for  gaining  a semblance  of  order  and  purpose  in 
their  own  life  (p.  13)*  Some  of  these  children  felt  inferior, 
rejected,  and  "dumb”;  other  children  made  them  feel  they  were 
different  (p.  2l).  Some  teachers  approached  these  children 


*See  footnotes  at  the  end  of  this  report. 
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with  warmth  and  understanding,  making  them  feel  welcome  ard 
comfortable,  and  not  letting  other  children  call  them  names 
(pp.  13,  27,  and  30).  Some  teachers  were  deliberately  con- 
cerned with  discovering  classroom  contributions  that  these 
children  could  make,  e.g.,  through  utilizing  these  childrens 
practical  knowledge,  of  geography  and  arithmetic  (pp.  28,  30, 
and  37).  With  the  advent  of  these  children,  the  previous 
pace  of  the  classroom  work  was  slowed  down*,  acceptable  school 
standards  were  lowered;  school  facilities  were  over-crowded 
(pp.  24,  25,  and  28).  The  entrance  and  departure  of  these 
children  were  sudden  and  erratic;  their  previous  school 
records  were  either  incomplete  or  unavailable  (pp . 24  and 
28).  Some  of  the  social  values  that  the  school  tried  deliber- 
ately to  impart  to  these  children  were:  a sense  of  time,  the 

desirability  of  getting  a haircut  and  of  physical  cleanliness, 
and  the  importance  of  table  manners  (p.  47). 

The  Edwards  article  is  relevant  to  this  study  in  that 
it  deals  with  the  attitudes  of  migrant  children  to  the  school, 
with  interaction  between  migrant  and  local  pupils,  and  with 
the  role  of  the  teacher  in  the  transmission  of  predominant 

p 

cultural  values  and  in  defending  and  "claiming"  classroom 
strangers ,3 

2.  (a)  Spelts,  R.  F.,  "Prairie  Pupils  Program,"  Education,  8l: 

455-459,  April  1961. 

(b)  Hayes,  E.,  "Changing  Neighborhood  — Chainging  School," 
Educational  Leadership,  27:298-301  and  324,  February 
19^0^ 
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These  two  articles  deal  with  military  dependents  — Spelts* 
with  those  of  the  Douglas  School  District  in  Pennington  County* 
South  Dakota*  Hayes1  with  those  of  Fort  Campbell*  Kentucky. 

Spelts  mentions  that  the  frequent  mobility  of  military  depend- 
ents disrupts  their  learning  and  severs  whatever  local  ties 
they  establish  (p.  455)  • Hayes  says  that  one  of  the  results 
of  mobility  is  the  creation  of  insecurity,  fear,  shyness  and 
tension  on  the  part  of  many  of  these  children  (p.  324).  The 
Douglas  School  District  emphasizes  remedial  reading*  close 
supervision  of  pupils,  individual  and  group  instruction*  health 
and  physical  education  (Spelts,  p.  458);  the  Fort  Campbell 
School  system  has  pupil  groups  for  both  learning  and  adjust- 
ment (Hayes,  p.  3^)*  Both  Spelts  and  Hayes  mention  the  con- 
tribution of  children's  achievement  to  parental  morale;  both 
authors  maintain  that  the  frequent  mobility  of  children  puts 
extra  pressure  on  the  school  system  to  examine  its  ways  of 
reporting  pupil  progress  and  interpreting  the  school  to  the 
parents.  The  staff  of  the  school  districts  have  a keen  sense 
of  public  relations;  they  issue  periodic  publications  to  parents, 
have  open  days  for  their  visits,  and  emphasize  personal  con- 
tacts by  teachers  (Spelts,  p.  457;  Hayes,  p.  324). 

In  this  study  we  will  be  interested  in  exploring  the  reac- 
tion of  military  dependents  to  frequent  mobility,  in  the  way 
they  view  discontinuity  in  learning  and  severance  from  local 
peers. 

3.  (a)  Meade,  E.  J.,  Jr.,  "American  Schools  Overseas,"  Saturday 

Review,  pp.  44-45  & 52,  August  17,  1963- 
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(b)  Fitzpatrick,  J.  L. , "Some  Observations  on  the  Overseas 
Educational  Program,"  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Chicopee,  Mass.,  Typescript,  10  p. (pp.  1-7: 

October  7>  195 9;  PP*  8-10:  January  15,  1963) . 

The  Meade  and  Fitzpatrick  accounts  deal  with  military 
dependents  in  schools  outside  the  United  States.  Meade  men- 
tions that  mobility  brings  opportunities  as  well  as  adjustment 
problems.  Military  dependents  have  a first-hand  understanding 
of  geography  and  are  sensitive  to  cultural  differences  (p.  45). 
The  adjustment  problems,  however,  are  not  specified. 

Fitzpatrick  mentions  the  large  turn-over  of  teachers  in 
the  military  dependent  schools  he  visited  (pp.  2 & 8) , the 
relatively  small  class  size  — about  20  pupils  per  class  (p.  3) , 
and  the  lack  r omplete  school  cumulative  records  and  of 
ability  and  interest  test  scores  (pp.  5 & 9)*  Like  Spelts  and 
Hayes  (the  two  preceding  articles),  Fitzpatrick  stresses  the 
contribution  of  the  school  to  the  morale  and  stability  of  the 
family  unit  (p.  6).  In  his  recommendations,  Fitzpatrick  strongly 
emphasizes  the  need  for  a guidance  program  to  make  the  military 
dependents 1 education  "a  pleasure  experience  rather  than  a 
sharp,  trial-and-error  adjustment11  (pp.  5 > 6 & 9)  • Fitzpatrick 
recommends  special  programs  for  retarded  and  for  gifted  child- 
ren, and  written  and  well-defined  objectives  in  teaching  (pp.  4 
& 9)  • He  emphasizes  the  need  for  a thorough  orientation  pro- 
gram for  new  teachers  and  a special  workshop  for  training 
teachers  of  migrant  children  (pp.  6 & 8) 

In  this  study,  we  will  examine  the  school  adjustment  of 
military  dependents  and  the  attitudes  of  their  teachers.  We 
hope  to  come  out  with  some  policy  recommendations  for  the 
in-service  training  of  teachers. 
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B.  Sociological  Formulations 

The  following  is  a discussion  of  the  theoretical  framework 
for  this  study: 

1.  Our  basic  assumption  is  that  the  individual  is  a social  product, 

that  in  becoming  a person  he  acquires  a self.  The  self  arises 

through  interaction,  in  the  process  of  social  experience  and  ac- 
5 

tivity.  Progression  from  one  stage  in  life  to  another  depends 
on  the  availability  of  significant  others;  coping  with  new 
situations  depends  on  membership  in  a group.  Of  crucial  impor- 
tance in  this  respect  is  the  G.  H.  Mead  assumption  that  persons 
perceive  and  define  themselves  as  they  believe  others  perceive 
and  define  them. 

2.  A useful  concept  that  links  the  individual  with  the  institu- 
tional structure  is  that  of  "career,"  a concept  originally 
developed  in  studies  of  occupations,  especially  by  Everett  C. 
Hughes  and  his  students.  Objectively,  ’’career"  refers  to  a 
sequence  of  movements  through  a series  of  statuses  and  offic- 
ially defined  positions;  subjectively,  it  refers  to  the  "moving 
perspective  in  which  the  person  sees  his  life  as  a whole  and 
interprets  the  meaning  of  his  various  attributes,  actions,  and 
the  things  that  happen  to  him."^  "Career  contingencies"  in- 
cludes both  institutional  facts  and  personal  perspectives,  it 
refers  to  "factors  on  which  mobility  from  one  position  to 

Q 

another  depends." 

The;  present  study  is  concerned  with  the  career  stages  of 
a group  of  migrant  pupils  — military  dependents;  with  dis- 
covering and  explaining  the  status  sequences  which  character- 
istically occur  in  their  schooling  experiences.  It  may  be 
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thought  that  passage  from  one  status  to  another  is  not  perhaps 
as  smooth  among  migrant  pupils  as  among  local  ones.  In  this 
respect,  we  will  be  interested  in  the  differences  within  migrant 
and  local  pupils  and  between  them. 

3.  Institutional  rules  define  interaction  for  persons  and  constrain 
their  choices.  In  attempting  to  solve  problematic  situations  in 
an  institutional  setting,  persons  mediate  their  choices  through 
informal  groups  and  develop  a co-ordinated  view.  That  is  when 
"perspectives 11  arise,  a concept  that  includes  both  self-concep- 
tions and  defenses.  As  discussed  by  Becker  and  Greer,  "per- 
spectives" refers  to  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  in  a problem- 
atic situation. ^ It  would  be  useful,  for  example,  to  study  the 
perspectives  of  migrant  and  local  children  regarding  school 
marks  and  conduct. 

4.  The  pupil,  in  u-  sense,  lives  in  the  classroom  daily.  Both  his 
teacher  and  classmates  make  assumptions  as  to  what  he  should  do 
and  get,  and  hence,  what  he  should  be.  A social  organization 
such  as  the  classroom  can  thus  be  viewed  as  a place  for  gener- 
ating assumptions  about  one's  identity;  that  is  to  say,  a 
pupil’s  participation  in  the  classroom  has  self-defining  impli- 
cations*^ We  will  be  interested  in  finding  out  the  extent  to 
which  the  classroom  is  a primary  group  for  migrant  as  well  as 
local  children. 

5.  The  role  of  the  "stranger"  is  that  of  a person  on  his  way  from 
one  social  location  to  another,  of  a person  in  limbo  between 
groups.11  "Culture  shock"  and  "anomie"  (normlessness)  refer  to 
the  negative  feeling  of  the  person  in  his  experience  as  a 
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stranger.  Successful  adaptation  of  the  newcomer  depends  on 
membership  in  a group  that  facilitates  his  transition,  on  an 
"adaptive  enclave11  through  which  he  acquires  a new  frame  of 

1*3 

reference.  ^ In  his  study  of  suburban  adults,  Gutman  mentions 
the  "integrators, " local  persons  who  provide  a definition  of 
proper  behavior  and  through  whom  newcomers  become  acquainted  with 
existent  social  networks. ^ Both  Simmel  and  Schuetz  mention 
the  objectivity  and,  at  times,  uncanny  precision  of  the  stranger 
in  analyzing  local  cultural  patterns.1^  One  adaptive  reaction 
of  the  stranger  is  teimed  by  Nash  "involved  detachment;"1^ 

Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  the  school  nowadays 
actually  drills  pupils  in  "uninvolvement . nl? 

In  studying  military  dependents,  we  will  make  use  of  the 
aforementioned  notions  about  the  stranger1 s role  and  draw  upon 
Gutman's  study  of  suburban  newcomers.  In  this  regard,  we  have 
the  following  questions:  Do  military  dependents  integrate  them- 

selves more  through  informal  pupil  cliques  than  through  such 
established  avenues  of  participation  as  a class  committee  or 
a basketball  team?  Do  military  dependents  participate  more  in 
a school-wide  than  a particular  classroom's  activities?  Ho w do 
military  dependents  as  newcomers  behave  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  assimilation  into  the  school?  Do  they  assume  limited  or 
considerable  initiative  in  social  interaction  and  friendship 
formation?  How  rapidly  do  they  become  members  of  social  net- 
works already  established  .among  local  pupils?  What  norms  do 
the  old-timers,  the  "integrators,"  communicate  to  the  newcomers? 
Do  the  "integrators"  tend  to  be  soical  isolates?  Do  newcomers 
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become  leaders  in  formal  or  informal  pupil  groups?  Do  local 
pupils  view  newcomers  as  aggressive,  retiring,  or  uncertain, 
or  do  they  have  a wide  range  of  tolerance  toward  newcomers? 

Do  newcomers  tend  to  be  more  tolerant  than  locals  in  that  they 
are  willing  to  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  a wide  range  of 
behavior  patterns?  In  the  interaction  of  newcomers  and  locals, 
what  are  the  issues  around  which  status  striving,  competition, 
or  enforced  conformity  occur?  The  norms  governing  the  rela- 
tionship between  newcomers  and  oldtimers  in  the  society  of 
children  are  ambiguous  and,  at  best,  known  only  as  adult  spec- 
ulations; hence,  the  need  for  organized  knowledge  in  this  area,. 

We  hope  to  study  variations  in  the  responses  of  military  dependents  to 
their  schooling  situations  and  to  compare  their  responses  with  those  of  local 
pupils.  Differences  in  the  reactions  of  boys  and  girls  to  the  school  will  be 
examined*  The  study  is  focused  on  a number  of  sixth-grade  classrooms  where 
military  dependents  constitute  a majority,  a minority,  the  entire  grade  enroll- 
ment, or  about  half  of  it. 

Since  we  primarily  depend  on  unstructured  interviews  and  ethnographic 
observation,  our  method  is  inductive;  we  do  not  have  hypotheses  to  be  tested 
in  the  e^qperimental  sense.  The  hypotheses  we  have  are  propositions  to  be 
examined  in  the  field  or  derived  out  of  data  analysis.  Some  of  the  tentative 
propositions  we  have  are  the  following: 

1.  Exposure  to  a variety  of  adults  and  peers  may  tend  to  make  mili- 
tary dependents  more  suave  and  conversationally  adept  than  locals. 

2.  Dealing  with  the  social  and  educational  demands  of  different  schools 
may  prompt  military  dependents  to  establish  less  intense  ties  and 
regard  their  peers  as  "replaceable  signi fi cant -other s 
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3*  Lack  of  schooling  continuity  in  one  institution  may  result  in 
poorer  academic  achievement  on  the  part  of  military  dependents 
than  locals. 

4.  Because  of  the  strain  of  transition,  military  dependents  may,  as 
a group,  have  more  behavioral  problems  than  locals. 

5*  Successful  adaptation  of  military  dependents  to  the  school,  as 
defined  by  themselves,  depends  on  an  "enclave1’  composed  of  older 
newcomers  and  local  "integrators"  (cf . Nash  & Gutman-^  footnotes 
13  & l4);  it  also  depends  on  their  being  "claimed"  by  teachers 
(see  footnote  3) • 

6.  Persons  tend  to  define  others  on  the  basis  of  social  position  or 
the  problems  they  cause  them  in  the  performance  of  their  work. 
Teachers  would  tend  to  define  military  dependents  on  the  basis  of 
academic  achievement  and  classroom  conduct. 


PROCEDURES 

A.  General  Design 

In  a sense,  physical  mobility  may  be  considered  as  the  independ- 
ent variable  of  this  study;  school  behavior,  academic  achievement, 
and  school  and  self -attitudes  as  dependent  variables.  For  com- 
parative purposes,  local  pupils  may  be  considered  a control  group; 
military  dependents  as  experimental  group.  For  unstructured  inter- 
views, local  and  migrant  pupils  are  matched  on  the  basis  of  sex 
and  mobility  level  of  the  classroom  (the  distribution  of  military 
dependents  in  it).  In  addition  to  the  views  of  peers,  the  way  such 
orientational  adults  as  teachers  define  the  schooling  situation  of 
children  will  be  taken  into  consideration. 
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B.  Population  and  Sample 

The  population  of  this  study  consists  of  the  1964-65  and  1965- 

66  sixth-grade  military  dependents  in  tv?o  New  England  states.  In 

statistics  issued  by  State  Departments  of  Education,  however,  this 

population  is  neither  listed  separately  nor  by  grade;  it  is  part  of 

"federally-connected  children"^at  all  grade-levels,  i.e.,  children 

of  government  employees,  military  and  civilian,  for  whom  some  school 

districts  receive  financial  aid  for  school  operation  and  mainten- 

i fi 

ance  under  Public  Law  874.  In  1963-64  for  example,  there  were 
38,665  "federally-connected  children"  in  183  school  districts  in  one 
New  England  state  who  made  up  7.6$  of  these  districts’  total  school 
population.  These  children  are  found  in  Kindergarten  through  grade 
twelve;  in  relation  to  each  district’s  total  enrollment  in  that 
state,  these  children  constituted  the  following  percentages . 

(a)  Under  10$  l46  districts 

(b)  10  - 29$  33  districts 

(c)  30  - 49$  2 districts 

(d)  50  - 69$  1 district 

(e)  Over  70 % 1 district 

183  districts 


O 
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We  did  not  know,  for  example,  how  many  "federally-connected 
children"  who  made  up  less  than  10$  of  a district’s  enrollment  were 
sixth-graders  and  how  many  of  these  children  were  military  depend- 
ents. Hence,  in  order  to  determine  a 1964-65  sixth -grade  population 
from  which  we  could  draw  a sample  for  this  study,  we  asked  the  super- 
intendent of  each  of  the  183  above-mentioned  school  districts  to 
provide  us  with  the  following  information:  (a)  the  number  of 

1964-65  sixth-graders  he  expected  to  have  in  his  school  system; 

(b)  the  number  of  sixth -grade  classrooms  in  each  school;  (c)  the 
number  of  local  boys  and  girls,  and  of  military  dependent  boys  and 
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girls,  in  each  sixth-grade  classroom;  (d)  the  location  of  sixth- 
grade  classrooms,  i.e.,  whether  on  a military  base  or  in  the  regu- 
lar schools  of  the  district;  (e)  which  of  these  sixth-grade  class- 
rooms were  terminal  in  a school  and  which  were  not,  i.e.,  whether 
sixth-graders  we  re  at  the  top  of  children*  s pecking  order  in  a 
school  or  were  found  together  with  7th  graders  and  older  children; 
(f)  the  name  of  the  teacher  of  each  sixth-grade  classroom;  (g)  the 
name  of  the  counselor  and  the  name  of  the  school  principal.  This 
information  was  not  available  except  from  the  superintendent;  it 
was  not  listed  in  any  publication  of  the  State  Departi  lent  of  Edu- 
cation. 

In  1964-65,  we  chose  our  classroom  sample  from  only  one  New 
England  state.  In  1965-66,  we  chose  our  classroom  sample  from  two 
New  England  States:  the  one  we  had  in  1964-65  plus  another  one. 

We  used  two  samples  in  this  project  so  that  one  yearTs  findings 
could  be  used  as  a check  on  the  other* s and  that,  if  necessary, 
procedures  in  the  second  year  could  be  refined  or  modified  in 
light  of  the  first  year*s  experience. 

1964-65  Classroom  Sample 

All  P.  L.  874  federally  impacted  school  districts  in  one  New 
England  state  where  federally  connected  children  constituted  10 % 
or  more  of  the  total  district  enrollment  were  contacted.  Enroll- 
ment data  showing  the  distribution  of  military  dependents,  other 
federally  connected  children  and  local  children  in  each  sixth - 
grade  classroom  in  these  districts  were  obtained.  On  the  basis  of 
the  percentages  of  military  dependents  in  these  districts*  sixth- 
grade  classrooms  in  October,  1964,  the  1964-65  sample  was  selected. 
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This  was  a stratified  random  sample  of  30  sixth-gra.de  classrooms 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  the  number  and  location  of  these  classrooms 
in  each  school  system  and  the  percentage  of  military  dependents  in 
them. 

The  1964-65  school  districts  in  the  project,  together  with  the 
number  of  sixth -grade  classrooms  selected  from  each,  are  shown  in 
Table  G-l.  (Note:  In  this  report,  the  letters  preceding  Table 

numbers  refer  to  chapter  headings,  e.g.,  "G"  for  general  introduc- 
tion, "M"  for  mobility,  "s"  for  sociometric  status,  and  so  forth.) 

TABLE  G-l 

1964-65  SAMPLE  BY  DISTRICTS,  SCHOOLS 
CLASSROOMS,  & MOBILITY  STATUS  OF  PUPILS 

Note : "Mobility  status"  refers  to  whether 

a child  is  a military  dependent, 
other  federally  connected,  or  local 
pupil . 


Non- 

P.  L.  874  P.L.874 


District 

Wo.  of 
Schools 

No.  of 
Classrooms 

Mil.  Deps. 
(Mobile  Pupils) 

Other 

Fed.  Conn. 

Local 

Pupils 

(Totals) 

A 

1 

7 

153 

1 

5C 

(204) 

E 

1 

3 

7 

69 

.10 

( 86) 

C 

1 

2 

4 

11 

44 

( 59) 

D 

7 

12 

133 

12 

247 

(392) 

E. 

1 

3 

17 

11 

51 

( 79) 

F 

1 

1 

5 

0 

15 

( 20) 

G 

1 

2 

4 

3 

48 

( 55) 

7 

13 

30 

323 

107 

465 

(895) 
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As  Table  'j-1  shows,  in  1965-65,  we  had  in  our  project  7 school 
districts,  13  schools,  30  sixth-grade  classrooms,  323  military  de- 
pendents, 107  other  federally  connected,  and  465  local,  non-P.L. 

874  pupils;  a total  of  895  pupils.  The  percentages  of  military 
dependents  (mobile  pupils)  in  the  30  classrooms  were  as  follows: 

(a)  Zero  - 10%:  10  classrooms,  termed  "low  mobility"  classrooms. 

(b)  15  - 40j£:  10  classrooms,  termed  "medium  mobility"  classrooms. 

(c)  5 6 - 100%:  10  classrooms,  termed  "high  mobility"  classrooms. 

Among  the  thirty  1964-65  classrooms,  there  were  two  composed 

entirely  of  military  dependents  and  two  composed  entirely  of  local 
pupils . 

For  comparative  purposes  (between  and  within  differences),  the 
30  classrooms  could  also  be  divided  into  two  groups:  X ~ with  a 

predominance  of  military  dependents  (mobile  pupils)  and  X — with 
a predominance  of  local  pupils.  (The  Y classrooms  would  serve  as 
"controls,"  a sort  of  base-line.) 


X Classrooms 


(a)  100%  military  dependents: 

(b)  Over  70%  military  dependents: 

(c)  50-69%  military  dependents: 


2 

4 

4 


Y Classrooms 

Zero  % military  dependents:  2 
Under  29%  military  dependents:  16 
30-49%  military  dependents:  2 


10 


20 


On  the  basis  of  the  above  two-way  and  three-way  division  of 
classrooms,  the  analysis  of  data  was  to  proceed  later  on  and  dif- 
ferences between  local  and  mobile  pupils  determined.  In  those  30 
classrooms  in  1964-65,  we  initially  had  approximately  900  pupils. 

By  June,  1965,  because  of  in  and  out  transfers,  we  had  approximately 
950  children  on  our  books. 
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1965-66  Classroom  Sample 

In  July  of  1965 , we  reveiwed  the  overall  enrollment  data  for 
all  P*  L*  874  federally  impacted  school  districts  in  various  New 
England  states.  We  took  into  account  districts  where,  in  1964-65, 

P.  L.  874  children  constituted  10%  or  more  of  the  total  district 
enrollment.  Moreover,  enrollment  data  showing  the  distribution  of 
military  dependents,  other  federally  connected  children,  and  local 
children  in  each  sixth-grade  classroom  were  obtained  from  several 
New  England  districts.  On  the  basis  of  the  percentages  of  military 
dependents  in  these  districts1  sixth-grade  classrooms  in  1964-65, 
the  1965-66  sample  was  to  be  selected. 

In  1965-66,  we  thought  it  advisable  to  deal  only  with  a small 
number  of  districts  and  a small  number  of  schools-  That,  in  our 
opinion,  would  contribute  to  closer  relations  with  school  personnel 
as  well  as  simplify  travel,-  it  would  also  make  our  field-work  efforts 
more  comprehensive.  Hence,  we  thought  it  also  advisable  that,  in 
selecting  a district,  we  would  include  all  its  sixth-grades  in  the 
sample  rather  than  a portion  thereof.  Another  criterion  we  con- 
sidered was  to  have  the  bulk  of  our  sample  in  the  same  New  England 
state  we  had  in  the  previous  year. 

Cn  the  basis  of  the  aforementioned  considerations,  we  selected 
a sample  for  1965-66.  The  1965-66  school  districts  in  the  project  -- 
together  with  the  number  of  schools  and  sixth -grade  classrooms,  and 
the  percentages  of  military  dependents  (mobile  pupils)  in  the  sixth- 
grades  — are  shown  in  Table  G-2. 
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TABLE  G-2 

1965-66  SAMPLE  BY  DISTRICTS,  SCHOOLS, 
CLASSROOMS,  & MOBILITY  STATUS  OF  PUPILS 


Non- 

P.L.  874  P.L.874 


No.  of 
Districts  • Schools 

No.  of 
Classrooms 

Mil.  Deps. 
(Mobile  Pupils)- 

Other 

Fed.  Conn. 

Local 

Pupils 

(Totals) 

A 

1 

7 

183 

10 

33 

(226) 

B 

2 

7 

r 

35 

221 

(267) 

H 

2 

11 

211 

4o 

134 

(385) 

( 

3 5 28  405  85  388  (878) 


As  Table  G-2  shows,  in  1965-66  we  had  in  our  project  3 school 
districts,  5 schools,  28  sixth-grade  classrooms,  and  878  pupils, 
about  half  of  whom  were  military  dependents.  The  overall  percent- 
ages of  military  dependents  in  the  sixth-grade  classrooms  of  each 
of  the  three  1965-66  school  districts  were:  District  A,  72*1$; 

District  B,  21.0$;  and  District  H,  48.6$.  Thus  for  comparative 
purposes  (between  and  within  differences),  v/e  had  three  classroom 
groups:  (a)  one  in  which  mobile  pupils  constituted  a decisive 
majority  (more  than  two-thirds) , (b)  one  in  which  they  constituted  a 
decisive  minority  (about  one-fifth),  and  (c)  one  in  which  mobile  and 
local  pupils  were  about  evenly  distributed  (about  half-and-half) . 

In  District  A,  class  size  ranged  from  28  to  32  pupils;  in  B,  26-28; 
and  in  H,  with  the  exception  of  one  class  that  had  43  pupils,  30-34. 

As  with  the  1964-65  sample,  by  June  of  1966  we  had  more  pupils 
on  our  books  than  we  had  started  with.  This  was  due  to  newcomers 
to,  and  transfers  from,  the  school.  Whereas  we  can  say  that  during 
each  of  the  1964-65  and  1965-66  school  years  we  had  more  than  900 
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pupils  in  the  project,  we  can  only  report  data  on  most,  not  all,  of 
them  (e.g.,  academic  achievement  data).  The  fluctuations  in  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  associated  with  different  types  of  data  are  due  to 
pupil  absences  when  the  tests  were  given  as  well  as  to  their  in-and- 
out-of-school  mobility.  Also,  because  we  were  interested  in  com- 
parison of  first-of-year  and  end-of-year  achievement  and  other  meas- 
ures on  the  same  pupils,  the  quantitative  data  reported  deal  with 
most,  not  all,  the  sixth-grade  pupils  we  had  during  each  of  the  two 
school  years. 

C . Data  and  Instrumentation 

1.  Academic  Achievement 

How  does  the  academic  achievement  of  military  dependents  — 
as  measured  by  standardized  tests  and  indicated  by  the  usual 
teacher  ratings  of  marks,  letter  grades,  or  satisfactory-unsat- 
isfactory categories  — compare  with  that  of  local  pupils?  In 
order  to  answer  this  question,  we  administered  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Battery  to  the  sixth-graders  in  each  year's  sample 
in  two  different  forms  in  October  and  May  of  the  school  year. 

2.  Classroom  Sociograms 

Is  there  a difference  between  the  sociometric  structures  of 
predominantly  migrant  and  predominantly  local  classrooms?  To 
answer  this  question,  we  administered  the  following  sociometric 
test:  "Write  the  name  of  your  5 best  friends  — they  can  be  at 
this  school  or  any  other  place."  The  purpose  of  this  question 
is  to  get  at  friendship  formations  outside  the  classroom  and  thus 
qualify  the  position  of  the  isolate  on  the  sociogram.  This 
sociometric  test  was  given  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  school 
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year  in  each  of  the  30  classrooms*  Classroom  sociograms  would 
reveal  changes  in  group  structure,  in  influence  patterns  or 
friendship  formations  of  pupils,  and  may  point  to  presence  or 
absence  of  sex,  or  migrant-local,  bifurcation,  to  bridging 
leaders,  and  to  isolates. 

3*  Self-Attitudes  of  Pupils 

Is  there  a difference  between  the  way  military  dependents  and 
local  pupils  view  themselves?  To  answer  this  question,  we  used  a 
non-structured  self-evaluation  test  originally  developed  by  Kuhn 
and  McPartland,  and  known  in  the  literature  as  the  Twenty  State- 
ment Test  or  the  Who -Am- 1 Test. T9  In  administering  this  test  to 
children,  we  asked  them  to  write  10  or  more  statements  in  answer 
to  the  question  "Who  Am  IT"  From  previous  work  on  this  test,  it 
has  been  found  that  personal  responses  are  usually  classifiable 
into  four  categories: 

(a)  Physical  attributes,  e.g.,  ,!I  am  blond,  I am  5 foot  tall." 

(b)  Social  Memberships,  e.g.,  "I  am  on  the  basketball  ceam." 

(c)  Feelings  and  Intentions,  e.g.,  MI  don’t  like  school;  I would 
like  to  play  basketball." 

(d)  Unanchored  generalizations  and  responses  that  are  hard  to 
relate  to  the  immediate  context,  e.g.,  "The  earth  is  round." 

Most  people,  especially  adults,  make  statements  in  the  mid- 
dle categories  — i.e.,  (b)  and  (c),  memberships  and  feelings  — 
that  center  around  social  participation  and  involvement.  A pre- 
ponderance of  statements  in  the  extreme  categories  — (a)  and 
(d)  may  be  regarded  as  preoccupations  that  are  indicative  of 
maladjustment . 

The  Who-Am-I  Test  was  administered  in  the  sixth-grade  class- 
rooms at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  school  year. 
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4 . Attitudes,  towards  the  School 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  attitudes  of  military  de- 
pendents as  migrant  children  and  the  attitudes  of  local  pupils 
toward  the  local  school  as  a social  setting  — toward  their 
school  work}  classmates,  teachers,  and  principal?  How  to  they 
characterize  their  schooling  experience?  To  answer  these  and 
other  questions  mentioned  previously,  we  interviewed,  each  year, 
a random  sample  of  about  100  local  and  migrant  children  from  the 
sixth-grade  classrooms  in  our  project.  We  mostly  chose  migrant 
children  who  had  at  least  passed  through  two  other  school  sys- 
tems and  local  pupils  whose  schooling  had  been  only  in  the  local 
district.  The  interview  was  of  the  unstructured,  or  open-end^d, 
variety  and  lasted  approximately  half  an  hour. 

5 • Classroom  Observation 

What  kind  of  a place  is  the  classroom  for  both  migrant  and 
local  pupils?  What  types  of  pupil-pupil  and  pupil-teacher  in- 
teraction take  place  in  it?  What  range  of  alternative  responses 
and  freedom  of  action  is  allowed  in  it?  What  social  values  are 
communicated?  To  answer  these  questions,  we  collected  data  in 
an  ethnographic  manner,  data  yielding  observational  protocols 
that  treat  the  classroom  as  a slice  of  life  (cf.  Jules  Henry *s 
and  Marie  M.  Hughes*  classroom  observations).  In  this  approach, 
the  observer  views  the  classroom  as  a little  society notes  the 
interchange  between  teacher  and  pupils  (the  sequence  of  events, 
the  reactions,  the  eloquent  glance  or  grunt,  the  influence 
structure  and  distribution,  the  whole  interactional  ecology) 
and  records  as  many  verbatim  statements  as  possible.  This  is 
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in  essence  a modified  form  of  participant  observation,  carried 
out  in  the  classroom  for  an  hour  or  an  hour-and-a-half  every 
week  or  two During  1964-6?  and  1965-66,  each  of  the  sixth- 
grade  classrooms  were  observed  about  ten  times  during  the  school 
year.  In  addition,  the  observer  spent  some  total  days  at  the 
school,  in  and  outside  the  classroom,  participating  in  the  school 
life  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

During  our  field-work  in  schools,  we  not  only  did  classroom 
and  playground  observation  but  also  talked  with  teachers,  guid- 
ance personnel,  principals,  and  superintendents.  In  addition  to 
the  scheduled  interviews  we  had  with  pupils  each  school-year,  we 
also  had  a chance  to  talk  with  many  of  them  informally.  We  we  re 
particularly  interested  in  the  way  the  newcomer  saw  the  school 
and  the  way  the  leave-taker  reflected  on  his  experience.  Because 
of  our  primary  focus  on  children* s rather  than  adults*  viewpoints, 
we  were  also  interested  in  how  both  mobile  and  local  pupils  de^ 
fined  mobility  and  locality. 

Because  this  project  is  centered  on  what  happens  to  the  child 
under  school  auspices  and  his  role  as  pupil,  we  were  not  interested 
In  data  about  his  home  environment.  Since,  be  definition,  this  is 
a socio-cultural  study  of  schooling,  we  have  focused  on  the  school 
environment.  Because  interviewing  parents  would  have  involved 
more  manpower  than  we  had  and  because  of  our  set  of  priorities, 
we  did  not  interview  the  parents  of  either  local  or  mobile  pupils. 

D.  Analysis  of  Data 

We  have  used  qualitative  analysis  as  well  as  quantitative  meth- 
ods to  get  at  differences  between  local  and  migrant  children  as 
well  as  differences  within  each  group.  We  have  been  interested  in 
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general  trends  and  group  attributes,  in  the  total  picture  that  emerges 
out  of  the  data.  Hence,  we  have  based  our  data  analysis  not  only  on 
aggregates  of  pupils  — that  is,  without  regard  to  the  classrooms  in 
which  they  are  found  ~ but  also  on  total  classroom  groups. 

In  1964-65,  we  were  concerned  with  only  one  New  England  state; 
in  1965-66,  with  a sub-regional  sample.  This  way,  we  hoped  to  refine 
our  methods  as  well  as  study  the  schooling  career  problem  in  a cul- 
turally distinct  region  of  public  education. 

In  both  1964-65  and  1965-66,  we  collected  inter-school  mobility, 
achievement,  sociometric,  and  self-concept  data;  interviewed  pupils 
and  other  school  personnel;  and  did  classroom  observation.  1966-67 
was  spent  on  data  analysis ♦ 

During  the  three  years  of  the  project,  we  met  at  various  times 
with  school  personnel  for  periodic  statistical  reports.  We  benefited 
a great  deal  from  their  suggestions  and  comments.  As  per  our  initial 
agreement  with  them,  no  person  or  school  was,  or  is,  identified.  By 
mutual  agreement 3 we  have  focused  on  group  regularities  and  overall 
patterns;  if  a name  or  final  initial  occurs  in  the  pupil  interview 
data,  it  has  been  merely  coined  to  preserve  the  flavor  of  a quota- 
tion in  preference  to  peppering  it  with  typog  ^hic  blanks. 

A WORD  ABOUT  FORTHCOMING  CHAPTERS 

This  study  is  focused  on  mobility  as  a geographic,  socia^  , and  educa- 
tional phenomenon.  It  is  concerned  with  a traditional,  if  a bit  modified, 
function  of  the  school  — the  enculturation  of  pupils  on  the  move  in  addi- 
tion to  local  pupils.  In  the  chapters  that  follow,  we  will  discuss  the  pupil 
as  a participant  in  groups  — his  movement  between  groups,  the  effect  of 
groups  on  him,  as  well  as  his  effect  on  himself  and  others. 
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From  an  account  on  the  rates  of  mobility  as  it  pertains  to  schools,  we 
will  proceed  to  a discussion  of  academic  achievement  as  it  pertains  to  sociology 
and  education;  to  such  social-psychological  concerns  as  friendship  formation, 
sociometric  status,  and  self-concept;  to  the  phenomenology  of  the  stranger  and 
non-stranger  in  public  schools;  and  then  to  schools  sociologically  and  anthro- 
pologically viewed  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pupil.  A final 
chapter  serves  as  a brief  attempt  at  bridging  the  gap  between  the  "is”  and 
"should"  of  education;  it  deals  with  policy  recommendations  in  such  areas  as 
curriculum  planning,  guidance  services,  and  the  in-service  training  of  teach- 
ers — recommendations  that  may  assist  the  school  in  meeting  the'  needs  of  its 
mobile. pupils . 

All  throughout,  we  will  be  concerned  with  the  phenomenology  of  the 
schooling  career,  that  is,  with  an  attempt  at  exploring  the  inner  logic  of 
the  pupil's  subjective  experience  in  his  movement  between  institutions  — a 
subjective  experience  acquired  in  the  world  of  others  and  objectifiable  in 
the  group's  logic  of  everyday  life,  in  what  they  take  for  granted.  Obviously, 
we  will  be  interested  in  group  patterns,  in  the  views  of  the  pupil's  "sig- 
nificant others"  both  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  playground, 
in  the  person's  unconditioned  free  choice,  in  his  "rites  of  passage," 

"culture  shock,"  and  adaptation.  Essentially,  this  is  a study  of  the 
stranger  in  public  schools,  a case  of  the  adult  and  non -adult  strangership 
in  a.  complex  Gesellschaft . We  will  try  to  focus  on  the  person  in  relation 
to  the  institution  and  vice-versa  --  not  on  the  person  or  the  group  alone, 


but  rather  touch  them  at  the  same  time. 
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CHAPTER  II 
GEOGRAPHIC  MOBILITY 


INTRODUCTION 


Traditionally,  American  schools  have  performed  an  assimilative 
function;  as  an  instrument  of  the  culture,  they  have  helped  to  weld  diverse 
immigrant  groups  into  a nation.  Nowadays,  schools  are  being  called  upon  not 
to  assimilate  newcomers  from  distant  shores,  but  to  assimilate  native  new- 
comers ~ geographically  mobile  children  and  lower-class  Negroes  and  whites. 
From  enculturating  immigrants,  schools  have  turned  to  in-migrants. 

Physical  mobility  has  been  part  and  parcel  of  American  History. 
Nowadays,  it  is  popularly  estimated  that  50  million  Americans  move  every 
year,  that  is,  they  change  their  addresses  beyond  a city  or  countv.  Of 
these,  many,  of  course,  are  children,  their  parents  are  migratory  farm 
workers,  employees  of  large  industrial  concerns,  or  military  personnel. 

Quite  often,  these  children  pass  through  two  or  three  school  systems  be- 
fore they  complete  the  elementary  phase  of  their  schooling.  Since  they 
move  in  considerable  numbers,  they  are  found  in  some  school  districts  as 
a distinct  population;  in  their  schooling  careers,  they  tend  to  be  permanent 
members  of  a continuously  transient  pupil  group.  These  children  share  a 
pattern  of  experience  that  distinguishes  them  from  local  pupils;  their 
educational  experience  lacks  continuity  in,  and  commitment  to,  a single  insti- 
tution; it  is  marked  by  an  enlarged  stock  of  encounters,  by  removal  from  old 
associations,  and  adaptation  to  a wider  variety  of  adults  and  peers. 
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Our  project  is  focused  on  pupils  on  the  move  in  comparison  with 
local  children*  Obviously,  geographic  mobility  is  not  just  simple  travel, 
a sheer  act  of  movement;  when  people  move  physically  from  one  place  to 
another,  they  always,  in  reality,  move  from'one  social  group  to  another. 
Sociologically,  the  study  of  physical  mobility  is  the  study  of  strangership, 
of  Park’s  '‘marginal  man"  in  limbo  between  groups,  of  a person  on  his  way 
from  one  social  location  to  another.  Thus  in  our  project  we  are  concerned 
with  the  mobile  pupil  as  a "stranger,"  with  his  role  as  a newcomer  --  his 
"culture  shock,"  status  change,  membership  in  a &roup  that  facilitates  his 
transition,  and  sponsorship  by  his  classmates  or  teacher* 

In  studying  physical  mobility,  we  are  , in  line  with  our  sociological 
perspective,  dealing  with  a cultural  phenomenon  that  cuts  across  both  the 
school  and  society  --  and  a well-known  and  an  important  phenomenon  at  that.  We 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  we  consider  physical  mobility  as  a given;  it  is 
widespread  and  merits  attention  in  its  own  right;  we  will  neither  romanticize 
it  as  an  ideal  nor  disparage  it  as  a deviation  from  small-town  stability* 

Our  task  is  neither  to  praise  nor  blame,  but  to  explain. 

Obviously,  geographic  mobility  can  be  measured  in  space  and  time* 

Such  things  as  the  following  could  be  taken  into  consideration:  (a)  the 

number  of  moves  between  different  cities;  (b)  the  distance  of  the  move,  i.e., 
whether  beyond  or  within  a city  or  county;  (c)  the  direction  of  the  move, 
i.e.,  towards  or  away  from  the  initial  city  in  which  kindergarten  or  first- 
grade  had  been  attended;  and  (d)  the  chronology  of  the  move,  e.g.,  the  grade 
in  which  the  pupil  had  entered  the  school.  In  other  words,  geographic  mobilicy 
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like  Simmel’s  stranger  incorporates  both  physical  and  social  distance  and 
could  be  viewed  not  only  in  relation  to  frequency  of  moves  but  also  their 
social  intensity.  Whatever  categorization  of  geographic  mobility  we  adopt 
would,  in  the  final  analysis,  be  indicative  of  a typology  of  social  anchoring 
and  marginality,  of  sub-varieties  of  school  natives  and  strangers.  This  is 
crucial  for  our  study  since,  in  essence,  we  are  concerned  with  the  larger 
issue  of  what  the  school  does  in  enculturating  pupils  on  the  move  as  well  as 
local  pupils.  For  us,  geographic  mobility  is  a primary  lens  for  looking  at 
the  pupil's  academic  achievement  and  school  behavior,  for  examining  his 
schooling  career. 

With  the  above  considerations  in  mind,  we  have  chosen  to  adopt  a 
simple  measure  of  geographic  mobility:  the  number  of  different  cities  or 

towns  in  which  the  pupil  attended  school  constitutes  his  number  of  moves, 
the  index  of  his  mobility.  That  is  to  say,  if  a pupil  attended  school  in 
the  same  city  more  than  once,  only  one  move  was  counted  for  him.  Thus  at 
this  stage  of  our  analysis  we  have  been  concerned  with  "larger"  moves,  with 
nobility  between  different  cities,  not  with  mobility  within  the  same  city. 
(Concentration  on  schools  attended  by  the  pupil  within  the  same  city  v/ould 
have  given  us  sub-varieties  of  "locals"  without  an  adequate  basis  for  com- 
parison with  pupils  who  usually  tend  to  move  between  cities,  military  depend- 
ents.) We  have  considered  one  kind  of  movement  in  space,  moves  between  cities, 
as  "territorial  passage"  in  Van  Gennep's  sense,  i.e.,  as  connected  with  move- 

o 

ment  in  status,  with  a different  social  position. 

Mobility  between  cities  is  not  synonymous  with  mobility  between 
school  districts;  obviously,  a school  district  may  consist  of  more  than  a 
town  or  city;  a city,  of  more  than  one  school  district.  Our  data,  which  have 
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been  collected  from  pupils,  do  not  deal  with  school  districts.  Should  the 
school  cumulative  records  of  pupils  in  the  sample  contain,  among  other 
things,  entries  on  pupils*  movements  between  school  districts,  then  we 
would  analyze  such  entries. 

1964-65  6c  1965-66  SAMPLES 

How  mobile  are  "mobile"  children?  How  local  are  "local"  ones? 

In  our  study,  "mobile"  children  are  P.L.  874  military  dependents; 
"local"  children  are  non-P.L.  874  children  who  are  assumed  to  have  grown  up 
and  gone  to  school  in  the  same  community.  In  January,  1965,  we  administered 
the  form  entitled  "Schools  You  Have  Attended"  to  pupils  in  the  30  classrooms 
in  our  1964-65  sample.  In  late  May,  1965,  we  administered  this  form  to  all 
pupils  who  had  not  previously  completed  it.  By  the  end  of  1964-65,  we  had 
returns  from  894  pupils.  Of  these,  329  were  military  dependents,  518  were 
local  children,  and  47  were  P.L.  874  federally-connected  children  who  were 
not  military  dependents.  This  other  kind  of  P.L.  874  children,  the  47,  are 
thought  by  school  personnel  to  be  actually  local  children. 

In  early  December,  1965,  we  administered  to  pupils  in  the  28  sixth- 
grade  classrooms  in  our  1965-66  sample  the  form  entitled  "Schools  You  Have 
Attended,"  In  late  May,  1966,  we  administered  this  form  to  all  pupils  who  had 
not  previously  completed  it.  By  the  close  of  the  1965-66  school-year,  we  had 
returns  from  880  pupils.  Of  these,  409  were  military  dependents,  94  were  other 
federally-connected  children,  and  377  were  non-P.L.  874  (or  local)  children. 
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TABLE  M-l 

1964-65  SAMPLE:  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  BY  MOBILITY 

STATUS  & NO.  OF  CITIES  IN  WHICH  THEY  ATTENDED  SCHOOL 

Note;  "Mobility  Status"  is  a designation  of  the  three 

pupil  categories  in  the  sample:  military  dependents, 

other  federally-connected,  & local  pupils. 


( 


( 


Non-p.L.  874 

P.L,  874  Pupils 

Pupils 

No.  of 

Mil.  Deps.  Other 

(Mobile  Fed.  Conn. 

Local 

Cities 

Pupils) 

Pupils 

Pupils 

(Totals) 

6 & above 

39 

(11,8%) 

i 

(2.17.) 

3 

(0.67.) 

(43) 

5 

47 

(14.37.) 

i 

(2.17.) 

8 

(1.57.) 

(56) 

4 

95 

(28.97.) 

4 

(8.57.) 

16 

(3.17.) 

(115) 

3 

91 

(27.77.) 

6 

(12.87.) 

30 

(5.87.) 

(127) 

2 

44 

(13.47.) 

6 

(12.87.) 

85 

(16.47.) 

(135) 

1 

13 

(3.97.) 

29 

(61.77.) 

376 

(72.67.) 

(418) 

Totals : 

329 

47 

518  (894) 

x2 

= 486.242. 

D.F.  ■ 10. 

P is  less  than  0,001, 
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TABLE  M-2 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  BY  MOBILITY 

STATUS  & NO.  OF  CITIES  IN  WHICH  THEY  ATTENDED  SCHOOL. 


I 

Non-P.L.  874 


P.L.  874  Pupils 

Pupils 

Mil.  Peps.  Other 

(Mobile  Fed.  Conn. 

Local 

No.  of  Cities 

Pupils) 

Pupils 

Pupils 

(Totals) 

6 6c  above 

41 

0 

7 

(48) 

5 

78 

1 

7 

(86) 

4 

110 

3 

9 

U22) 

3 

107 

11 

44 

(162) 

2 

63 

31 

118 

(212) 

1 

10 

48 

192 

(250) 

Totals ; 

409 

94 

377 

(880) 

X2  = 344.767. 


D.F.  = 10. 


P is  less  than  0.001. 
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With  regard  to  the  1964-65  sample,  Table  M-l  shows  tha"  military 
dependents  move  through  more  cities  than  the  other  pupils  and  that  this 
mobility  is  definitely  not  due  to  chance.  Moreover,  the  percentages  in  this 
Table  provide  a quick  comparison  of  the  mobility  of  each  of  the  three  cat- 
egories of  pupils.  We  have  found  out  that  the  329  military  dependents  in 
this  sample  have,  from  kindergarten  through  the  sixth-grade,  on  the  average 
(the  arithmetical  mean)  attended  school  in  approximately  4 cities,  whereas 
each  of  the  other  federally-connected  children  and  the  "local”  (non-P.L.  374) 
children  have,  on  the  average,  attended  school  in  2 cities  (the  precise 
averages  are,  respectively,  3.72,  1.83,  and  1.46  cities).  Thus  in  this 
sample,  other  federally-connected  children  are  similar  to  local  children 
in  their  average  mobility  but  military  dependents  have  made  two  more  moves 
than  either  c£  them.  We  can  conclude  that  the  "mobile"  children  of  our 
study,  military  dependents,  are  truly  mobile,  but  that  neither  the  civilian 
federally-connected  children  nor  the  non-P.L.  874  "local"  children  are 
completely  local! 

Table  M-2,  which  deals  with  the  1965-66  sample,  essentially  shows 
the  same  results  as  the  previous  Table.  The  409  military  dependents,  on  the 
average,  attended  school  in  approximately  4 cities;  each  of  the  other  fed- 
orolly-connected  and  "local"  non-P.L.  874  children,  on  the  average,  attended 
school  in  2 cities.  (The  precise  averages  are,  respectively,  3.80,  1.70  and 
1.79  cities.)  Thus  civilian  federally-connected  children,  in  their  average 
pattern  of  moves,  are  as  local  as  "local”  children  whereas  military  depend- 
ents are  twice  as  mobile  as  either  of  them. 
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varieties  OF  OLDTIMERS  & NEWCOMERS  AMONG  SIXTH-GRADERS 

Sixth-graders  in  each  of  our  1964-65  6c  1965-66  samples  are  composed 
of  three  kinds  of  pupils:  military  dependents,  civilian  federally-connected 

children,  and  noa-P.L.  874  (or  "local")  children.  To  what  extent  are  some 
of  these  pupils  complete  newcomers  to  their  school  or  school  district?  That 
is,  how  many  of  them  entered  their  present  school  or  a district  only  in  the 
sixth-grade?  How  many  sixth- graders  had  attended  the  same  school  in  the 
fifth-grade?  How  many  were  in  the  same  district  but  at  another  school  in  the 
fifth-grade?  How  many  sixth-graders  had  attended  the  fifth-grade  in  the 
same  school  not  for  a full  year  but  for  only  half  a year?  That  is,  how  many 
first  entered  the  fifth-grade  in  the  spring  semester?  Obviously,  those  sixch- 
graders  who  were  at  the  same  school  in  the  fifth-grade  could  be  considered  old- 
timers;  those  who  first  entered  their  school  in  the  sixth-grade,  newcomers.  In 
between,  there  are  those  pupils  who  were  acquainted  with  another  school  in  ; 
the  district  in  the  fifth-grade  and  those  who  only  spent  a semester,  rather 
than  a full  year,  in  the  fifth-grade.  Hence,  what  these  questions  point  out 
is  varietites  of  school  natives  and  strangers  or  degrees  of  strangership  (lack 
of  acquaintance)  with  a school  or  school  district.  In  addition,  such 
questions  give  us  a glimpse  of  the  movement  of  fifth-graders  from  school  to 
school  in  the  same  district. 

Tables  M-3  to  M-5  ("M"  for  mobility)  are  an  attempt  to  answer  the 
aforementioned  questions.  The  column  "5th-gradc  same  school"  means  that 
pupils  were  in  the  fifth-grade  when  school  started;  they  could  have  first 
entered  school  in  a lower  grade.  That  is  to  say  that  these  pupils  may  be 
oldtimers  from  way  back;  the  fifth-grade  attendance  is  just  a convenient  cut- 
off point  to  give  us  one-year  indication  of  oldtimership.  The  same  goes  for 
the  column  entitled  "5th-grade,  same  district,  other  school"a.t  Is  indicative 


of  attendance,  not  first  entry.  "5th-grade,  1/2  year,  same  school"  & the 
last  column  are,  obviously,  indicative  of  first  entry  into  the  school.  We 
\70uld  like  to  add  another  "note"  for  interpreting  these  Tables:  In  1964-65 

not  all  sixth-grade  classrooms  in  each  of  the  7 districts  were  included;  in 
1965-66  they  were.  Hence  for  1965-66,  the  figures  are  indicative  of  the  total 
sixth-grade  population  of  the  district;  for  1964-65,  of  a segment.  One  more 
caveat:  The  figures  are  indicative  of  enrollments  in  a district  at  a specific 

point  in  time  (January,  1964,  or  December,  .965);  they  do  not  include  children 
who  transferred  in  or  out  of  a district  by  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

Table  M-3  deals  with  oldtimership  and  newcomership  separately  for 
boys  and  girls.  Table  M-4  combines  boys  and  girls.  Table  M-5  shows  the 
percentages  of  such  a combination. 

Table  M-5  shows  that  in  the  1964-65  sample,  about  one  third  of  sixth 
grade  pupils  of  district  A t7ere  military  dependents  who  were  complete  new- 
comers to  their  school  whereas  only  about  2%  of  non-P.L.  874  pupils  were  new- 
comers. In  the  same  district,  about  28%  of  the  military  dependents  among 
sixth-graders  of  the  same  district  were  oldtimers,  that  is,  they  had  attended 
the  fifth-grade  in  the  same  school.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1965-66, 
about  367*  of  sixth-graders  were  military  dependents  as  well  as  newcomers;  about 
34%  were  military-dependent  oldtimers.  In  the  same  year,  about  2%  of  sixth- 
graders  in  the  same  district  were  non-P.L.  874  children  as  well  .as  newcomer?; 
about  12%,  oldtimers • In  district  B,  for  example  — which,  unlike  district  A 
has  sixth-graders  who  are  mostly  non-P.L.  874  children  rather  than  military 
dependents  --  three-quarters  of  the  1964-65  sixth-graders  were  "local"  semi- 
oldtimers;  5%,  "local"  newcomers.  And  so  on  for  the  rest  of  the  districts  for 
1964-65. and  1965-66. 

For  an  overall  look  at  each  year's  sample,  18.11  of  all  sixth-grade 
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pupils  in  1964-65  were  complete  newcomers  (14.08  + 3.69  + 0.34)  who 
first  entered  their  districts  in  the  sixth-grade;  54.41%  were  oldt  'r.ers 
who  had  attended  the  fifth-grade  in  the  same  school  for  the  whole  school- 
year.  The  rest  of  the  pupils  are  semi-strangers  (or  semi-oldtimers)  having 
been  in  the  fifth-grade  of  the  same  school  for  only  half  a year  or  having 
been  at  another  school  in  the  same  district  in  the  fifth-grade.  For  1965-66, 
24.6%  of  all  sixth-graders  were  complete  newcomers;  24.03%  were  oldtimers  -- 
the  complete  strangers  and  ‘’veteran11  oldtimers  being  equal,  each  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  sample,  and  the  semi-oldtimers  being  about  half* 
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rotal  of  Both  Years  1773  11.79  25. 16  2.43  j 2. 76  j 0.39  0.17  9.70:22.05  4.23  j 16.81  3.84  0.68 


NEWCOMERS  WHO  ENTERED  A SCHOOL  DISTRICT  IN  THE  SIXTH-GRADE 


How  many  pupils  in  each  year's  sample  were  totally  nsw  to  their 
district?  That  is}  how  many  military  dependents,  other  federally  connected 
children,  and  non-federal  children  first  entered  school  in  1964-65  or  1905- 
06  in  the  sixth-grade?  We  have  combined  the  data  we  got  from  the  pupils 
themselves  (the  "Schools  You  Have  Attended"  form)  with  data  we  got  from  the 
pupils*  school  cumulative-records. 

Table  M-6  presents  the  results.  The  top  figure  in  each  box  is 
based  on  the  "Schools  You  Have  Attended"  form;  the  lower,  on  the  cumulative 
records.  Some  pupils  who  had  filled  out  the  form  transferred  out  of  school 
by  the  end  of  the  year;  others  had  no  cumulative  records  --  hence  the  dis- 
crepancy in  frequencies  and  percentages  in  the  Table. 


. TABLE  M-6 

1964-65  & 1965-66  SAMPLES:  NUMBERS  & PERCENTAGES  OF  MILITARY 

DEPENDENTS,  OTHER  FEDERALLY -CONNECT ED,  & NON-FEDERAL  ("LOCAL") 
PUPILS  WHO  ENTERED  THEIR  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  IN 

THE  SIXTH-GRADE 


■ 6 th  Grade*. 


Year 

District 

Total 

Responses 

Entered  in  6th 

Grade 

P 

. L.  874 

I 

Non-P.L. 

74  I 

j Military  Dep.j 

Other  F-C 

Local  j 

64-65 

A 

204 

! 33.33 

[ 

26.11  i 

0 

0 i 

1.96 

. 1 
0.63  ! 

B 

1 

i 86 

- 

| 5.81 

I 

1 " 1 
0.22  ! 

0 

i 

0 i 

4.65 

i 

0.33  j 

C 

1 59 

i 

61 

! o 
1 

o ; 

1.69 

1 

o i 

3.39 

0.32  ! 

D 

i 392 

382 

11.22 

9.68  ! 

0 

0 

2.81 

3.66  ! 

E 

79 

t 

71 

8.86 

2.81 

2.53 

0 

1 

7.59 

j 

'1 

4.22 

F 

20 

i 

18 

| 5.00 

0 

10.00 

«•  — 

■ 

1 

6 

i 55 

45 

1.82 

0.22 

0 

0 

7.27 

0.88 

t 

Total 

; 895 

823 

14.08 

10.08 

0.34 

0 

3.69 

3.28 

65-66 

t 1 

A 

226 

175 

35.84 

32.00 

0.44 

0.57 

2.21 

1 

2.28 

! b ! 

267 

249 

1.12 

0.40 

1.50 

i 

0.801 

i 

i 6.74 

I 

4.41 

1 ; 
1 _j  c ! 

385 

: 

353 

22.86 

19.83 

1.04 

1.69 

; 3.12 

t 

2.83 

| Total 

878 

777 

15.59 

16.34 

1.03 

1.15 

3.99 

3.21  j 

Both 

Years 

\ 

* Total 

1773 

1600 

16.81 

13.12 

0.68 



0.56 

” 3.84 

3.25 

1 * 

Table  M-6  shows  that  of  all  pupils  in  the  1964-65  sample , the  new- 
comers were  about  15%  — about  12%  military  dependents  and  3%  non-federal 
pupils.  In  1965-66,  the  newcomers  were  about  20 % --  about  17%  military 
dependents,  1%  other  federally  connected  children,  and  3%  non-federal 
children.  For  the  two  years,  about  18%  of  sixth-graders  were  newcomers  -- 
about  14%  military  dependents,  17*  other  federally-connected,  and  3%  non- 
federal  children. 

GRADE  OF  ENTRY  INTO  DISTRICT  (SCHOOL  CUMULATIVE  RECORD  DATA) 

We  have  a detailed  Table,  #M-7  (not  reproduced  here),  based  on 
information  from  the  cumulative  records  regarding  the  number  and  kind  of 
pupils  who  entered  each  district  from  grade  1 to  6,  A general  trend  appears 
in  the  table:  the  majority  of  non-P.L.  874  children  enter  during  the  first 

tirade,  with  entries  during  the  other  grades  more  evenly  distributed.  The 
majority  of  military  dependents  enter  during  grades  4,  5,  & 6;  other  entries 
are  more  evenly  distributed. 

Table  M-C  summarises  the  aforementioned  results  with  regard  to  cU 
districts  rather  than  separately  by  districts.  For  1964-65,  there  were  270 
military  dependents  who  comprised  32.8%  of  the  total  sample  (of  823).  14% 

of  military  dependents  crtcred  grade  1.  Almost  607o  of  the  270  military 
dependents  entered  during  grades  5 & 6.  78.1%  of  the  508  non-P.L.  874 

children  entered  during  grade  1. 

For  1965-66,  there  were  331  military  dependents  comprising  42.6% 
of  the  total  sample  (of  7 77);  363  non-P.L.  874  children  comprising  46.8%. 
65.6%  of  the  military  dependents  entered  during  grades  5 & 6;  65.37o  of  the 
local  children  entered  during  grade  1. 
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Overall  result  for  both  years:  About  two- third*  Oj.  Lnw 

dependents  entered  school  districts  during  grades  5 & 6;  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  non-P,L,  074  chldren  entered  school  in  grade  1, 
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1964- 65  SAMPLE  STATISTICS:  PUPIL  IN-TRANSFERS  & OUT-TRANSFERS 

Regarding  the  number  of  children  in  our  sample  of  30  classrooms  -- 
in  late  October  and  early  November  of  1964,  the  teachers  of  the  30  class- 
rooms supplied  us  with  882  names  of  pupils*  By  June,  1965,  we  had  943  child- 
ren on  our  books,  an  addition  of  61  children. 

In  November,  1964,  when  we  administered  our  achievement  and  other 
tests,  there  were  853  children  in  the  30  classrooms.  During  that  week,  some 
children  had  transferred  to  other  schools;  others  were  absent  for  various 
reasons.  In  May  of  1965  when  we  gave  another  form  of  our  achievement  tests 
and  re-administered  ether  tests,  we  got  returns  from  857  children. 

In  June,  1965,  we  requested  our  30  teachers  to  tell  us  about  new- 
comers and  transfers  between  September,  1964,  and  June,  1965.  On  the  basis 
of  26  returns  out  of  30,  the  results  are  as  follows:  (a)  84  newcomers,  in- 

transfers; (b\  84  pupils  transferred  to  other  districts;  5 to  schools  within 
the  same  district;  1 to  another  sixth-grade  class  within  the  same  school  -- 
a total  of  90  out-transfers.  It  appears  that  the  number  of  incoming  and 
outgoing  pupils  is  approximately  L0%  in  the  classroom  population* 

1965- 66  SAMPLE  STATISTICS:  PUPIL  IN-TRANSFERS  & OUT-TRANSFERS 

Regarding  the  number  of  pupils  in  our  1965-66  sample  of  28  class- 
rooms --  in  October  of  1965,  the  teachers  of  the  28  classrooms  supplied  us 
with  824  names  of  pupils.  By  June,  1966,  we  had  930  pupils  on  our  books,  an 
addition  of  106  pupils. 

In  lrte  November  and  early  December  of  1965  when  we  administered 
our  achievement  and  other  tests,  there  were  834  pupils  in  the  28  classrooms. 
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In  May  #f  1966  when  we  gave  another  form  of  our  achievement  tests  and  re- 
administered other  tests,  we  got  returns  from  only  805  children.  By  that 
time,  some  pupils  had  already  transferred  to  other  schools;  others,  during 
the  re-testing  period,  were  absent  for  various  reasons. 

In  June,  1966,  we  requested  our  28  teachers  to  tell  us  about  new- 
comers and  transfers  between  September,  1965,  and  June,  1966.  We  got  re- 
turns from  only  18  teachers  --  summer  vacations  and  the  1966-67  movement  of 
teachers  to  new  districts  prevented  a complete  response.  On  the  basis  of 
18  returns  out  of  28  and  our  own  estimate  for  the  10  remaining  classrooms, 
the  results  appear  to  be  as  follows:  (a)  106  newcomers,  in-transfers,  and 
(b)  133  out-transfers  to  other  districts.  It  seems  that,  in  our  1965-66 
sixth-grade  sample,  out-going  pupils  outnumber  incoming  ones  by  about  4 to  3, 
that  on  a yearly  basis  out-going  pupils  represent  about  167*  of  the  sixth-grade 
classroom  population,  whereas  incoming  ones  represent  only  about  13%.  This 
seems  to  be  indicative  of  an  annual  in-and-out  pupil  movement  or  turnover  of 
approximately  15%  in  the  classroom  population.  It  should  be  noted  that  all  of 
the  preceding  figures  are  only  approximations,  merely  presented  to  give  us  a 
rough  idea  about  the  1965-66  fluctuation  in  our  sample,  about  pupil  turnover. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  understand  a "fluid”  population,  a rough  gauge  of  the  annual 
mobility  of  sixth-graders  in  some  impacted  school  districts. 


0 

ERIC 
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Chapter  III 
ACaDEMIC  achievement 

INTRODUCTION 

It  can  be  said  that  the  public  school  is  a true  reflection  of 
society,  particularly  of  the  dominant  elements  in  society.  Essen- 
tially, the  public  school  is  a middle-class  institution,  permeated 
by  the  "Protestant  Ethic,"  and  closely  linked  to  the  occupational 
system.  To  study  the  public  school  is  but  to  study  a segment  of  the 
( American  socio-economic  system. 

Nowadays,  the  public  school  is  considered  the  main  avenue  for 
upward  social  mobility,  a mobility  rooted  in  the  American  emphasis 
on  "achievement"  and  "success".  These  in  turn  are  but  an  expression 
of  the  current-day  Protestant  Ethic,  of  work  as  man's  criterion  for 
salvation  among  his  fellowmen.  Indeed,  the  average  American  is 
primarily  known  by  the  kind  of  work  he  does;  it  is  his  work  which 
gives  him  both  status  and  identity.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  for 
j parents  and  schoolmen,  the  "business"  of  the  pupil  is  to  go  to 

school,  that  learning  is  his  "work".  It  can  also  be  seen  that  the 
pupil's  academic  achievement  is  not  merely  a matter  of  learning 
in  the  schoolman's  sense  of  the  word,  but  a basis  for  the  pupil's 
social  evaluation.  In  short,  academic  achievement  as  an  indicator 
of  the  pupil's  "market  value"  determines  his  social  worth  as  per- 
ceived not  only  by  his  classmates  and  teachers  but  also  by  himself; 
it  determines  the  reactions  of  others  to  Mm  as  well  as  his  own 
reactions  to  himself.  That  is  to  say  that  academic  achievement 
has  implications  both  for  the  pupil ' s self-concept  and  his  socio- 
metric status.1 
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h number  of  writers  have  stressed  the  connection  between 
achievement  motivation  and  economic  success,  e.g.  Sutton  et  al. . 
Rosen,  Kahl,  and  McCleland."  McCleland,  for  example,  maintains 
that  the  Protestant  Reformation  has  produced  a new  character-type 
in  human  history,  a Calvinist  with  the  conviction  of  creating  his 
own  salvation  by  doing  his  best  — on  this  earth  — in  what  Vieber 

3 

calls  the  "post  assigned  him  by  the  Lord,"  that  is,  his  occupation., 
Such  aspect  of  Calvinism  is  what  we  usually  call  the  Protestant 
or  Puritan  Ethic,  an  ethic  that  seems  to  be  indispensable  to 
industrial  societies  as  well  as  to  those  that  desire  to  be  in- 
dustrialized. It  is  an  ethic  closely  related  to  the  "idea  of 
progress,"  of  man's  conscious  ability  to  improve  his  lot,  which 
as  the  British  historian  Bury  points  out,  is  of  recent  vintage 
in  human  affairs.4  It  is  also  an  ethic  which  has  become  increasingly 
distinctive  of  the  modern  type  of  social  cs  nation  in  contrast 
to  its  older  forms,  or  — to  use  Townies' s terms  — of  a 
Gesellschaft  (contractual  society)  rather  than  a Gemeinschaft 

5 

(community). 

For  the  Calvinist  — to  go  back  to  McCleland* s assertion  — 

g 

money  is  the  measure  of  success,  a symbol  of  achievement.  In  the 

same  way,  we  can  say  that  for  the  incipient  Calvinist  in  the 

public  schools,  the  young  pupil  with  an  achievement  motivation, 

pupilship  is  an  occupation;  for  him  high  tef c-scores  and  grades 

are  an  early  form  of  money,  a validation  of  his  competence  and 

self-worth.  As  De  Charms  and  Moeller  have  shown,  children's  readers 

7 « 

are  replete  with  imagery  of  academic  and  economic  achievement; 
moreover,  two  out  of  four  objectives  of  education  commonly  cited 
by  public  schoolmen  are  centered  on  such  achievement  ( "self- 
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realization;  human  relations;  economic  efficiency;  and  civic  re- 

s 

sponsibili ty" ) . The  emphasis  on  achievement  in  public  schools 
is  but  a reflection  of  the  emphasis  on  occupational  achievement  in 
American  society;  good  scholastic  performance  is  indispensable  to 
occupational  success,  to  future  rewards  in  income  and  status. 

That  there  is  a link  between  education  and  industry  has  also 

been  pointed  out  by  Michael  Young,  who  sees  professions  as  being 

engaged  in  dire  competition  for  a limited  supply  of  academic  ability. 

In  his  satire.  The  Rise  of  Meritocracy  ("merit  equals  IQ  plus 

effort").  Young  thinks  of  the  ruling-class  of  the  future  as  an 

educational  oligarchy,  a meritocracy  — or,  to  use  a current  term, 

a "diploma  elite"  — xdiose  professionalization  starts  in  nursery 
9 

school.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  public  school  as  a nation-wide 
enterprise,  seems  to  be  patterned  after  the  factory,  that  the 
institutional  model  for  the  public  school  is  the  factoryl 

Every  society,  at  every  stage  of  its  history,  has  heroes 
and  legends,  usable  as  instruments  for  indoctrination  and  education 
of  the  young.  In  our  own,  the  businessman  is  a cultural  hero,  a 
dominant  model  for  middle-class  children  and  for  parents  who  desire 
to  have  their  offspring  middle-classed.  "In  classic  times,  heroes 
were  god-men;  in  the  Middle  Ages  they  were  saints;  in  the  Renaissance 
they  were  universal  men;  and  in  our  time  they  are  the  self-made 
men."^°  It  is,  thus,  not  surprising  that  schools  reflect  the 
businessman's  ethos  of  achievement  and  success,  for  these  are  the 
very  basis  on  which  life  in  the  school  is  organized  and  pupils 
rated  and  rewarded.  It  is  also  evident  that  in  a sense,  the  school 
could  be  studied  as  a part  of  the  larger  socio-economic  system  and 
viewed,  as  liarner  and  other  writers  have  asserted,  as  a "complicated 


machine  for  sorting  and  ticketing  and  routing  children  through 
life. "11 

In  a paper  depicting  the  American  Kindergarten  as  a boot-camp 

12 

for  basic  training  in  American  cultural  values,  H.  L.  Gracey 
divides  social  institutions  into  two  kinds:  (a)  primary  ones,  those 
by  which  society  is  created  and  maintained  — the  economy,  the 
political  system,  and  the  military  establishment;  and  (b)  secondary, 
those  that  serve  the  former  and  facilitate  their  realization  — e.g., 
the  school.  It  is  in  Kindergarten,  according  to  Gracey,  that  the 
child  is  turned  into  a pupil  by  being  conditioned  to  a set  of 
school-imposed  routines.  The  classroom's  social  structure,  rituals, 
and  activities  are  tightly  controlled  by  the  tciacher.  The  child 
learns  to  go  smoothly  through  a programmed  day:  There  is  Serious 
Time  to  open  the  school-day  with.  Sharing  Time,  Play  Time,  .'Work 
Time,  Clean-up  Time,  Milk-Drinking  Time,  and  Kest  Time  after  which 
children  go  home.  Children  learn  to  line  up,  to  work  on  the  clean- 
up and  milk  details,  and  to  finish  their  jobs  on  time.  It  is 
this  early  emphasis  on  work-discipline  that  makes  Kindergarten  in 
Gracey* s view  a cultural  subsidiary  of  the  corporation.  By  learning 
to  submit  to  school-imposed  time-systems  and  routines,  the  child 
later  on  learns  to  live  with  rigid  routines  imposed  by  "the  company" 
and  thus  fit  into  the  large-scale  occupational  bureaucracies  of 
his  society.  The  school,  thus,  is  but.  another  species  of  the 
corporation  and  the  factory,  and  it  is  in  Kindergarten  (no  more  a 
"garten"  for  "Kinder"  in  this  view)  that  children  first  encounter, 
collectively  and  outside  the  home,  an  emphasis  on  achievement, 
competition,  and  success  in  a tightly  institutionalized  form.  The 
school  years,  starting  with  Kindergarten,  are  the  critical  period 
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during  which  the  work  personality  is  formed. 

Unlike  Britain  or  Brazil  for  example,  what  is  pervasively 
dominant  in  American  society  is  its  middle-class.  It  is  the  class 
that  runs  the  public  schools  and  whose  values  are  embodied  in 
educational  policies  and  procedures  — in  short,  in  the  curriculum. 
Essentially,  the  American  middle-class  is  a fluid  class,  one  to 
which  new  recruits  are  constantly  added.  It  is  the  class  of 
"becoming"  rather  than  of  "being",  of  "delayed  gratification" 
and  "achievement"  — the  class  that  travels  a lot  in  order  to 
arrive.  Obviously,  a person  "achieves"  not  only  because  others 
succeed  (others  who  help  him  by  their  success,  that  is),  but  also 
because  others  fail;  the  failure  of  others  is  important  for  his 
own  success. 

In  this  context,  the  school  can  be  compared  to  the  economic 

market:  the  achievement  of  a good  student  not  only  raises  his  own 

status  but  also  lowers  the  status  of  others.  Hence  with  regard  to 

school  work,  some  pupils  may  be  said  to  engage  in  "price  fixing" 

13 

in  order  not  to  be  put  out  of  the  running,  or  in  becoming  "rate 
busters"  in  order  to  improve  their  academic  stock.  Often,  the 
price  of  academic  "price  fixing"  is  getting  along  with  one's  class- 
mates; of  "rate  busting,"  loss  of  group  support.  (The  same  thing 
occurs  in  the  teacher's  work.) 

’.thy  is  competition  so  necessary  for  achievement?  that  is 
its  socio-historical  explanation?  It  can  be  said  that  every  society, 
in  the  course  of  its  history,  develops  an  image  of  itself,  a system 
of  ideas  to  explain  and  justify  its  social  organization.  Prior 
to  the  Industrial  devolution,  according  to  it.  H.  Tawney,  the 
dominant  image  of  society  was  that  of  the  human  organism,  an  analogy 
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that  was  indispensable  for  explanation  and  legitimation  of  feudal- 
ism. According  to  this  analogy,  society  was  composed  of  different 
members,  each  with  its  own  function  of  prayer,  defense,  merchandise, 

or  tilling  the  soil.  "Peasants  must  not' encroach  on  those  above 

1^- 

them;  lords  must  not  despoil  peasants."  ‘ In  Medieval  times,  human 
relations  were  an  extension  of  kinship  relations,  the  family  was 
a primary  bestower  of  status,  and  authority  --  as  an  expression  of 
tightly-interlocked  structures  such  as  the  church,  the  nobility, 
and  the  extended  family  — was  hardly  questioned.  On  the  other 
hand,  since  the  advent  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  which  hastened 
the  abolition  of  the  interlocking  systems  of  authority  through 
which  the  person  was  processed,  the  dominant  ideology  of  society 
has  been  the  "survival  of  the  fittest"  or  social  Darwinism. 
"Competition  and  ceaseless  struggle  were  accepted  as  the  funda- 

15 

mental  laws  of  life."  b ince  in  this  view,  the  fittest  only 

survived  and  the  less  fit  were  doomed  to  failure,  men  deified 
competition  in  order  to  prove  their  fitness  for  survival.  "En- 
lightened self-interest"  became  the  basis  of  a new  moral  code, 
a reaction  against  the  fixed  status  the  person  formerly  inherited 
at  birth  and  kept  throughout  his  life.  Protestantism  came  to  be 
associated  with  the  rising  commercial  class;  a new  personality 
type  was  created,  whose  victories  were  not  won  in  the  cloister, 
but  on  the  battlefield,  and  in  the  counting-house  and  the  market. 
Human  relations  became  an  extension  of  market  relations,  industry 
became  the  primary  bestower  of  status  (e.g.,  as  a substitute  for 
titles  of  nobility  we  currently  have  university  degrees),  and  the 

i 

person,  freed  from  the  guidelines  of  an  interlocking  system  of 
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authority,  embarked  upon,  a:  quest  for  power,  experienced  status 

anxiety,  and  engaged  in  status  politics.  In  short,  the  city-state 

of  the  pre-industrial  ora  became  the  nation-state  of  modern  times, 

competition  became  a compelling  ideology  to  cope  with  problems  of 

social  dislocation,  identity-building,  and  social  mobility,  and, 

one  may  add,  compulsory  schooling  became  a national  endeavor,  an 

instrument  to  fit  people  into  the  job  market  and  the  requirements 

1 6 

of  an  industrial  culture. 

Obviously,  in  both  the  school  and  society,  there  would  be  no 

meaning  for  "getting  ahead"  if  there  were  no  people  to  get  ahead 

of,  which  is  to  say  that  competition  is  an  institutionalized  aspec 

of  achievement.  (McCleland  himself,  the  promoter  of  the  concept 

of  "achievement  motivation,"  sees  competition  as  a sine  qua  non 

17 

for  such  motivation.)  The  school  itself  is  but  a pathway  to  the 
world  of  jobs,  and  as  a reflection  of  the  business  world,  it 
usually  takes  on  the  trappings  of  an  arena,  a contest.  It  is  in 
the  school  that  the  pupil  is  deliberately  trained  to  compete  with 
his  peers  in  order  to  achieve,  a competition  he  will  carry  on 
later  on  in  his  adult  life.  T.nd  in  a contest,  of  course,  he  who 
is  not  well-ranked  will  be  left  out  of  future  rewards.  That  the 
modern  public  school  — > unlike  the  pre-industrial  one-room  school- 
hous'e  — is  organized  on  the  basis  of  segregated  age  groups 
(grades)  and  ability  groups  (e.g.,  achievers,  over-achievers,  and 
slow  learners)  that  are  seasonally  bombarded  with  standardized 
tests,  monthly  examined  by  their  teachers,  and  annually  promoted 
to  the  next  grade  attests  to  the  fact  that  the  school  itself,  as 
an  institution,  is  but  a processing  plant  for  people  and  skills 
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and  that  its  basic  function  is  to  serve  a technologically  advanced 

culture  and  reflect  — to  use  Callahan's  phrase  — its  "cult  of 
18 

efficiency."  . In  this  regard,  the  public  school  can  be  seen  as 
an  arena  for  middle-classization  of  pupils  and  an  instrument  for 
an  expanding  economy. 

Institutions  tend  to  exhibit  basic  similarities.  As  Goffman 

says,  "what  is  prison-like  about  prisons  is  found  in  institutions 

19 

whose  members  have  broken  no  laws."  To  explore  the  range  of 
this  assumption,  one  can  ask  the  following  questions:  ..'hat  is 
church-like  about  the  school?  What  is  hospital-like  about  it? 

■..hat  is  prison-like  about  it?  What  is  factory-like  about  it? 

In  what  ways  is  the  school  similar  to  a family,  a ship,  a seminary 
or  a monastery?  (One  can,  of  course,  explore  other  interesting 
permutations  of  this  question,  asking  about  what  is  school-like 
about  the  factory,  hospital-like  about  the  church,  or  prison-like 
about  both  of  them,  but  in  this  study,  the  school  is  our  primary 
object  of  attention.)  In  other  chapters,  we  hope  to  examine 
some  facets  of  this  general  question*  suffice  it  to  say  here 
that  in  discussing  academic  achievement  as  an  aspect  of  work 
in  society,  we  have  tended  to  emphasize  what  is  factory-like 
about  the  school  and  what  is  corporation-like  about  it.  This 
similarity  to  a production  plant  can  even  be  more  clearly  dis- 
cerned with  regard  to  the  higher  forms  of  the  school  --  the 
college  or  university,  currently  dubbed  by  some  of  its  inmates 
as  the  "knowledge  factory."  The  point  to  remember  is  that 

20 

institutions  always  have  synthetic,  never  unitary,  functions. 

As  Berger  says,  churches  quite  often  operate  with  secular 
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values,  whereas  secular  institutions  tend  to  be  permeated  with 

21 

religious  practices.  To  Berger,  the  public  school  is  a church 

22 

for  drilling  pupils  in  the  religion  of  democracy;  to  ’.aller, 

23 

the  school  is  a "museum  of  virtue".  Schools,  according  to 

Sumner,  teach  middle-class  orthodoxy,  not  the  full  range  of  beliefs 

. 2^- 

and  values  of  society.  What  these  assumptions  suggest  is  that 
school  teaching  can  be  viei^ed  as  a religious  occupation,  l.;hat  is 
perhaps  interesting  to  reflect  on  is  that  public  schools,  as 
guardians  of  the  national  character  — of  competition  and  achieve- 
ment among  other  values  — continue  to  be  partially  manned  by 

25 

converts  to  the  middle  class. 

School  teaching,  it  can  be  said,  has  been  a traditional 
avenue  for  the  social  mobility  of  the  peasantry,  of  both  "urban 
villagers,"  as  Herbert  Gans  calls  them,  and  of  rural  ones.  This 
is,  of  course,  not  to  discount  that  xoeople  of  non-rural  background 
or  of  middle-class  origins  do  go  into  teaching.  What  is  important 
to  take  into  account  is  that  a considerable  proportion  of  teachers 
continue  to  be  converts  to  the  middle-class  — Poles,  Italians, 
Irishmen,  Negroes „ and  fifth- to-eighth  generation  heretofore 
socially  immobile  "old  stock."  For  various  American  groups, 
teachers  colleges  and  schools  of  education  in  state  and  private 
universities  serve  as  half-way  houses  for  middle-classization. 
Ofovio’v.ly , human  beings  have  no  say  in  choosing  their  parents 
nor  the  social  class  ascribed  to  them  at  birth.  \Jhat  is  essential 
in  this  regard  is  how  some  people  get  reclassed  after  birth  and 
the  effect  of  their  re-classing  on  the  maintenance  of  social 
institutions,  e.g.  , public  schools.  That  the  instruction  of  the 
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young,  of  the  ne^  generation,  is  in  part  entrusted  to  converts 

i 

ensures,  among  other  things,  that  competition  and  achievement 
continue  to  be  zealously  institutionalized  in  the  school  and  that 
those  who  transmit  cultural  values  are  themselves  paragons  of 
middle-class  virtues.  That  the  public  school,  as  a middle-class 
institution,  is  partially  manned  by  converts  ensures  perpetuation 
of  middle-class  orthodoxy.  No  society  could  ask  for  better 
"cultural  cops"  than  converts,  and  in  this  lies  both  the  public 
schools'  achievement  and  limitations! 

In  this  section,  we  have  dealt  with  some  of  the  social 
implication  of  academic  achievement  and  linked  the  public  school 
with  its  cultural  context.  In  other  chapters,  we  will  link 
achievement  with  other  aspects  of  the  school  and  explore  further 
some  of  the  sociological  notions  mentioned  here.  Now  we  turn  our 
attention  to  the  achievement  data  we  have  gathered  and,  in  pre- 
senting an  analysis  of  these  data,  we  will  comment  on  the  findings. 


ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT: 


FINDINGS 


INTRODUCTION 

De  have  two  measures  of  academic  achievement:  standardized 
test  scores  and  teachers'  grades.  To  each  of  cur  1964-65  and 
1965-66  samples  of  sixth-grade  pupils,  form  "W"  of  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test,  Intermediate  II,  was  administered  in  the  fall; 
form  "X"  in  the  spring,  A partial  battery  (7  sub-tests)  was 
administered  to  the  1964-65  sample;  a full  battery  (9  sub-tests 
including  social  studies  and  science),  to  the  1965-66  one.  At 
the  end  of  1964-65  and  1965-66,  we  obtained  a list  of  teachers' 
grades  for  that  year's  sample.  On  the  basis  of  a preliminary 
analysis  of  the  1964-65  test  scores,  we  discovered  that  military 
dependents  tended  to  be  better  achievers  than  non-P.L.  874  "local" 
pupils.  Hence  we  decided  to  administer  an  IQ  test,  the  Lorge- 
Thorndike  Intelligence  Test  (multi-level  edition,  verbal  and  non- 
verbal batteries,  form  1),  to  all  pupils  in  our  1965-66  sample. 

We  wanted  to  know  whether  pupils  who  might  turn  out  to  be  better 
achievers  had  a higher  IQ  to  start  with. 

Our  study  is  focused  on  a comparison  of  geographical ly- 
mobile  pupils  with  local  ones.  It  is  an  exploratory  study,  aimed 
at  discovering  general  trends.  We  would  like  to  find  out  whether 
mobility  has  a bearing  on  the  academic  achievement  and  school 
behavior  of  sixth-grade  children.  Mobile  pupils  in  our  sample 
are  P.L.  874  military  dependents  in  federally  impacted  districts; 
local  pupils  are  non-P.L.  874  children,  that  is,  children  who 
are  assumed  to  have  grown  up  in  the  same  community  and  not  moved 
around  much  in  their  schooling  career.  A third  sub-group  of 
children  we  have  are  those  who  are  not  military  dependents  but 
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who  nevertheless  come  under  P.L.  874:  we  have  called  them  "other 
federally-connected  children."  They  are  comparatively  few  in 
number  and  are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  as  local  as  the  non- 
P.L.  874  children. 

Pith  regard  to  academic  achievement  — as  measured  by  test- 
scores  and  teachers'  grades,  and  with  reference  to  overall  scores 
and  scores  on  sub-tests,  grade-point  average  and  grades  in  various 
school  subjects  — the  questions  we  are  asking  are  the  following: 

1.  (a)  In  basing  our  analysis  on  entire  classrooms,  is  there 

a difference  between  classes  that  are  predominantly 
composed  of  military  dependents  (called  "high-mobility 
classes"),  those  that  are  predominantly  composed  of 
local  pupils  ("low-mobility  classes"),  and  those  whose 
enrollment  is  about  half-and-half  ("medium-mobility 
classes" ) ? 

(b)  In  basing  our  analysis  on  individual  pupils  irrespective 
of  their  classroom  group,  is  there  a difference  between 
military  dependents,  other  federally-connected  pupils, 
and  non-P.L.  874  pupils? 

(c)  Does  the  IQ,  age,  or  sex  of  the  pupil  have  any  bearing 
on  his  or  her  achievement? 

2.  Pith  regard  to  each  of  the  1964-65  and  1965-66  samples,  is 
there  a gain  or  loss  in  achievement  by  the  end  of  the  school 
year?  Is  there  a difference  between  the  fall  and  spring 
test-scores  for  each  sample? 

3.  ’.7e  have  employed  two  measures  of  geographic  mobility: 

(a)  The  number  of  cities  in  which  a pupil  attended  school 
from  kindergarten  through  the  sixth-grade , and 
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(b)  The  number  of  schools  attended  from  kindergarten  through 
sixth-grade. 


Regardless  of  their  P.L.  874  designation,  do  pupils  who 
have  attended  school  in,  say,  four  or  more  cities  differ  in 
their  achievement  from  pupils  who  have  attended  school  in 
only  one  city?  Turning  from  "mobility  by  cities"  to  "mobility 
by  schools,"  do  we  find  any  differences  in  achievement  that 
are  associated  with  the  number  of  schools  attended? 

I.  COMPARISON  OF  3 CLASSROOM  GROUPS 
( PREDOMINANTLY  LOCAL,  MOBILE  OR  MIXED) 

Note:  (a)  1964-65  Sample.  Three 
classroom  groups  are 
compared:  those  with 

0-7%  military  dependents, 
i.e.,  composed  mostly  of 
local  pupils;  those  with 
15-40%  military  depen- 
dents, i.e.,  mixed  mili- 
tary dependent-local ; and 
those  with  56-100%  mili- 
tary dependents , i.e., 
where  local  pupils  are  a 
minority.  Each  group 
consists  of  10  classrooms 
For  the  sake  of  brevity, 
we  shall  at  times  refer 
to  these  classroom  groups 
respectively,  as  "low- 
mobility,"  "medium-mobili 
ty,"  and  “high-mobility" 
classes. 

(b)  1965-66  Sample.  Lhereas 
the  1964-65  sample  con- 
sisted of  30  classrooms, 
the  1965-66  one  was  made 
up  of  28.  These  are 
divisible  into  three 
groups:  10  ’'low  mobility" 
classrooms  — zero  -11% 
military  dependents;  11 
"medium  mobility"  ones  — 
42-64%;  and  7 "high- 
mobility"  ones  — 74-100% 
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A.  1964-65  SAHFLE 

1.  Stanford  Achievement  Test,  Forms  & "X"  , Overall  Scores 

(Tables  1 & 2)* 

Fall  and  Spring  results  are  similar.  Sixth-grade  classes 
composed  predominantly  of  military  dependents  or  predom- 
inantly of  local,  non-P.L.  874  pupils  — classes  where 
either  military  dependents  or  local  pupils  constituted  a 
decisive  majority  — had  higher  overall  scores  than 
sixth-grade  classes  where  military  dependents  and  local 
pupils  were  about  equally  distributed. 

2 . Stanford  sub-tests.  Fall  & Spring  (Tables  3 & 4 ) 

The  Fall  & Spring  results  are  essentially  similar.  On 
the  following  sub-tests,  classes  composed  predominantly 
of  military  dependents  have  significantly  higher  averages 
than  predominantly  local  or  mixed  classes:  word  meaning , 

paragraph  meaning,  language  composite,  and  arithmetic 
application.  On  these  sub-tests,  mixed  local-military 
dependent  classes  tend  to  have  the  lowest  averages. 
Comparison  of  Fall  and  Spring  sub-tests:  on  Spring  sub- 
tests, there  is  a consistent  gain  in  achievement  for 
pupils  in  all  classroom  groups. 

3.  Grade  Point  Average  (Table  5). 

The  G.P.A.  of  pupils  in  local  classrooms  was  lower  than 
that  of  pupils  in  either  of  the  two  other:  classroom  groups. 
The  latter  were  similar. 


See  Appendix  "A"  for  Achievement  Tables. 
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4.  School  Subjects  (Table  6). 

Same  as  G.P.A.  result,  W3.  In  average  grades,  where 

predominantly  local  classes  tended  to  compare  favorably 

with  others  was  on  spelling  and  handwriting,  for  example, 

rather  than  reading  or  arithmetic. 

* 

3.  1965-66  SAMPLE 

On  the  basis  of  a preliminary  analysis  of  the  1964-65  achieve- 
ment-test results,  we  decided  to  administer  an  IQ  test  to  our 
second-year  sample  of  pupils,  i.e  thought  that  differences  in  the 
achievement  of  pupils  might  be  attributable  to  differences  in 
their  IQ's. 

1.  Lorcje-Thorndilce  Intelligence  Test.  Multi-Level  Edition. 

Form  1.  (Table  7). 

The  higher  the  proportion  of  military  dependents  in  a 
class,  the  lower  their  average  IQ  and  vice-versa.  That  is., 
in  our  .1965-66  sample,  classes  composed  predominantly  of 
local  pupils  had  a significantly  higher  average  IQ  than  thal 
of  mixed  mobile-local  classes  and  that  of  predominantly 
mobile  classes. 

2.  Achievement  Unadjusted  for  IQ;  Test  Scores 

Since  it  is  thought  that  IQ  scores  and  achievement  test 
scores  are  positively  and  highly  correlated,  we  would  on 
the  whole  expect  classes  composed  predominantly  of  local 
pupils  to  achieve  better  than  those  in  which  military 
dependents  and  local  pupils  are  about  evenly  distributed 
and  also  better  than  those  that  are  predominantly  composed 
of  military  dependents  (See  B-l  above).  This  expectation 
would  be  true  with  regard  to  both  the  Fall  and  Spring 
Achievement  testings. 
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( a ) Stanford  Test,  Forms  "W11  & "X11.  Overall  Scores 
Unadjusted  for  IQ  (Tables  3 & 9.  & 10  & 11  analysis 
of  variance.) 

The  Fall  & Spring  results  are  similar.  Classes 
composed  predominantly  of  local  pupils  have  higher 
average  achievement  scores  than  both  the  mixed  and 
the  predominantly  mobile  classes.  Classes  composed 
predominantly  of  military  dependents  have  the  lowest 
average. 

(b)  Sub- tests.  Fall  & Spring.  Unadjusted  for  IQ  (Tables 
12  & 13). 

The  Fall  & Spring  results  are  similar.  On  all 
subtests,  classes  composed  predominantly  of  local 
pupils  have  consistently  higher  averages  than  the 
two  other  kinds  of  classes.  Classes  composed  pre- 
dominantly of  military  dependents  have  consistently 
the  lowest  averages.  Obviously,  the  overall  scores 
reflect  the  sub-test  scores,  and  vice-versa. 

Comparison  of  Fall  & Spring  sub-tests;  On  Spring 
sub- tests,  there  is  a consistent  gain  in  achievement 
for  all  ef  the  three  classroom  groups. 

!ic)  G.P.A.  Unadjusted  for  IQ  (Table  14.  analysis  of 
variance) . 

The  G.P.A.  of  classes  composed  predominantly  of 
military  dependents  is  significantly  higher  than 
that  of  local  and  of  mixed  classes.  The  mixed  classes 
have  the  lowest  G.P.A. 

This  result  is  the  reverse  of  that  for  test 
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scores:  In  this  sample,  classes  composed  predominantly 
of  military  dependents  have  the  lowest  achievement 
test  scores  but  get  the  best  grades. 

(d)  School  Subjects,  Unadjusted  for  IQ  (Table  15). 

The  aforementioned  finding  was  partially  reflected 
in  some,  not  all,  school  subjects.  Classes  composed 
predominantly  of  military  dependents  had  the  highest 
grades  in  handwriting,  arithmetic,  social  studies, 
and  science.  The  comparisons  in  reading,  English, 
and  spelling  were  not  statistically  significant. 

3.  Achievement  with  IQ  Statistically  Controlled. 

The  preceding  findings  tended  to  support  the  notion  that 
the  higher  the  IQ,  the  higher  the  achievement  test  score. 

Now  suppose  that  all  pupils  had  the  same  IQ,  how  would 
they  differ  in  achievement?  If  we  eliminate  the  effect 
of  the  IQ  on  achievement,  if  we  equalize  its  influence, 
then  we  can  see  whether  the  local-military  dependent 
composition  of  the  classroom  would,  or  would  not,  have 
any  effect  on  achievement.  In  other  words,  if  we 
statistically  control  the  IQ,  then  we  can  see  whether 
the  higher  proportion  of  mobile  pupils  (military  depen- 
dents) in  a classroom  group  is,  or  is  not,  associated 
with  a higher  average  achievement  score. 

( a ) Stanford  Test.  Forms  "W*  & "X" . Overall  Scores. 

Adjusted  for  IQ  (Tables  10  & 11.  analysis  of  covariance). 

The  Fall  and  Spring  results  are  similar.  When  the 
IQ  is  equalized,  the  mobile-local  composition  of  the 
classroom  has  no  bearing  on  achievement.  After 
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eliminating  differences  in  achievement  caused  by  the 
IQ,  we  find  that  the  class  grouping  does  not  have  a 
significant  effect  on  achievement. 

Comment:  when  overall  achievement  scores  are  unadjusted 

for  IQ,  classes  composed  predominantly  of  local  pupils 
show  a significantly  higher  average  than  the  two  other 
types  of  classes.  However,  when  the  IQ  is  equalized 
(analysis  of  covariance),  then  we  see  that  the  average 
adjusted  achievement  score  for  local  classes  drops  down 
whereas  that  for  the  two  other  types  of  classes  goes  up. 

He  can  surmise  that  pupils  in  classes  in  which  military 
dependents  and  local  children  are  about  evenly  distributed 
as  well  as  pupils  in  classes  that  are  composed  predom- 
inantly of  military  dependents  perhaps  exert  more  effort 
in  their  achievement  than  pupils  in  classes  that  are 
predominantly  local , that  perhaps  the  phenomenon  may  be 
just  an  artifact  of  computation,  that  in  the  analysis 
of  covariance,  in  statistical  equalization,  local  classes 
are  stripped  of  more  IQ  than  the  two  other  types  of 
classes  and  hence  have  more  to  lose! 

(b)  Sub- tests.  Adjusted  for  IQ 

This  was  not  done.  In  the  analysis  of  overall 
scores  when  we  controlled  for  the  IQ,  we  discovered 
that  mobility  status  did  not  make  a difference,  i.e., 
that  classrooms  composed  predominantly  of  military 
dependents  or  of  local  pupils  or  were  mixed  military 
dependent-local  did  not  differ  significantly  in  their 
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achievement.  If  analysis  of  overall  scores  with  the 
IQ  controlled  'was  not  significant,  then  no  useful  pur- 
pose would  be  served  by  analysis  of  sub- tests. 

( c ) G.P.h.  . Adjusted  for  IQ  (Table  16.  covariance ) . 

The  mobile-local  composition  of  the  classroom  has 
a significant  effect  on  grades;  the  adjusted  G.P.ii. 
for  classes  composed  predominantly  of  military  depen- 
dents is  relatively  higher  than  the  two  other  G.P.i-u's. 
In  other  words,  the  higher  the  percentage  of  military 
dependents  in  a class,  the  higher  their  grade-point 
average  when  the  influence  of  the  IQ  is  statistically 
eliminated.  This  finding  is  contrary  to  ^I-B-S-a, 
above,  where  no  such  association  between  mobile-local 
classroom  composition  and  test  scores  was  found. 

again,  military  dependents  in  oui:  1965-66  sample, 
even  when  variations  between  their  IQ's  and  other 
pupils'  are  statistically  equalized,  still  have 
better  grades  I In  this  sample,  they  don't  score  as 
well  on  achievement  tests,  but  are  they  more  adept 
at  satisfying  teachers'  expectations  than  other 
pupils,  or  are  they  seen  as  being  more  conscientious 
and  hard-working  by  their  teachers?  Qe  raise  these 
questions  about  the  social  meaning  of  grades  for 
later  exploration  in  conjunction  with  other  data. 

(d)  School  Subjects.  Adjusted  for  IQ  (Table  17.  covariance). 

With  the  IQ  statistically  controlled,  high-mobility 
classes  have  consistently  higher  grades  than  the  two 
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other  types  of  classes,  whereas  low-mobility  classes 
have  lower  grades  than  medium-mobility  classes  in  all 
subjects  except  arithmetic,  social  studies,  and  science, 
they  have  higher  grades  in  these  three  subjects. 


II.  COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATES  OF  INDIVIDUAL  PUPILS 
We  have,  so  far,  based  our  analysis  of  academic  achievement 
on  total  classroom  groups.  From  classroom  differences,  we  now  turn 
our  attention  to  individual  differences,  basing  our  analysis  on 
aggregates  of  pupils  irrespective  of  classrooms. 

There  are  3 types  of  pupils  in  our  sample:  Military  depen- 
dents (at  times  for  brevity's  sake  called  "mobile  pupils");  non- 
P.L.  874  pupils  (called  "local");  and  pupils  who  come  under  P.L. 

874  but  are  not  military  dependents  (called  "other  federally- 
connected").  vie  have  discovered  that  the  third  kind  of  pupils, 
the  "other  federally-connected,"  are  very  similar  to  local  ones. 
Hence  in  our  data  analysis,  unless  otherwise  specified,  the 
other  federally-connected  pupils  are  included  with  the  local  ones. 

"Mobility  status"  refers  to  whether  a child  is  a 
military  dependent  or  a local  pupil. 


A.  1964-65  SAMPLE 

1.  Achievement  by  Mobility  Status  & Sex 

( a ) Stanford  Achievement  Test.  Forms  "U"  & "X”.  Overall 
Scores  (Tables  18  & 19) 

Only  pupils  who  had  both  Fall  & Spring  scores  are 
included.  Military-Dependent  Boys:  119.  Military- 
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Dependent  Girls:  139.  Other  Federally-Connected  Boys: 

27.  Other  Federally-Connected  Girls:  16.  Local  Boys: 
227.  Local  Girls:  207.  Total:  735. 

The  Fall  & Spring  results  are  very  similar.  Military 
dependents  in  our  1964-65  sample  were  significantly 
superior  in  achievement  to  local  pupils.  There  was  no 
appreciable  difference  between  the  average  scores  of 
the  "other  federally-connected"  children  and  local 
pupils.  Military-dependent  boys  did  very  much  better 
than  local  boys  and  than  "other  federally-connected" 
boys.  The  difference  between  the  achievement  of 
military-dependent  girls  and  that  of  local  girls  and 
other  federally-connected  girls  was  too  slight  to  be 
significant.  Although  for  the  entire  sample  the  boys’ 
achievement  scores  were  comparable  to  the  girls', 
local  girls  had  significantly  better  scores  than  local 
boys . 

(b)  Sub-tests  (Tables  20  & 21) 

The  following  results  were  statistically  significant 
in  both  the  fall  and  spring  testings: 

(1)  Mobile  boys  did  better  than  local  boys  in  paragraph 
meaning,  language,  arithmetic  computation,  and 
arithmetic  application. 

(2)  Mobile  girls  did  better  than  local  girls  in  xoaragraph 
meaning. 

(3)  In  spelling,  the  girls  as  a group  did  much  better 
than  the  boys.  Mobile  girls  were  superior  to  mobile 
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boys,  local  girls  to  local  boys,  and  "other  federally 
connected"  girls  to  "other  federally-connected"  boys* 
(4)  In  arithmetic  computation  and  language,  local  girls 
did  better  than  local  boys. 

With  regard  to  either  the  fall  or  the  spring  testing 
, but  not  to  both,  the  statistically  significant  results 
were  as  follows: 

Fall,  1964-65:  Mobile  boys  were  superior  to  local  boys 

in  word  meaning;  to  mobile  girls,  in 
arithmetic  application. 

Spring,  1964-65:  Mobile  boys  were  superior  to  local  boys 

in  spelling;  mobile  girls,  to  local 
girls  in  spelling  and  language;  and 
local  girls,  to  local  boys  in  paragraph 
meaning. 

Comparison  of  Fall  & Spring  sub-tests:  On  Spring 
sub-tests,  there  is  a consistent  gain  in  achievement  for 
all  pupi 1 groups. 

( c ) G.P.h.  (Table  22) 

Mobile  boys  had  a significantly  higher  grade-point 
average  than  either  "other  federally-connected"  or  local 
boys.  Mobile  girls  were  superior  to  local  girls.  Local 
girls  were  superior  to  local  boys. 

(d)  School  Subjects  (Table  23) 

On  the  whole,  girls  got  better  grades  than  boys; 
mobile  girls  were  the  best  achievers.  The  statistically 
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significant  results  can  be  summarized  c.s  follows: 

(1)  In  reading,  English,  spelling,  and  handwriting, 
mobile  girls  were  superior  to  mobile  boys.  In 
reading  and  English  mobile  girls  were  superior 
to  every  other  category  of  pupils,  that  is,  to 
mobile,  local  and  "other  federally-connected"  boys 
as  well  as  to  local  and  "other  federally-connected" 
girls. 

(2)  In  reading,  English,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and 
social  studies,  mobile  boys  got  better  grades  than 
local  boys.  In  reading,  English,  and  arithmetic, 
mobile  boys  were  also  superior  to  "other  federally- 
connected"  boys. 

(3)  In  reading,  English,  handwriting,  arithmetic,  and 
social  studies,  local  girls  got  better  grades  than 
local  boys.  In  handwriting,  "other  federally-connec- 
ted" girls  were  superior  to  "other  federally-connec- 
ted" boys. 

Note:  Concerning  the  1964-65  sample,  we 

have  already  dealt  with  achievement 
by  both  mobility  status  and  sex; 
hence,  sub-sections  2 and  3 here- 
under are  mere  elaborations.  These 
two  sections  deal  separately  with 
mobility  status  a.nd  sex. 

2.  Achievement  by  Mobility  Status 

( a ) Stanford  Achievement  Test.  Forms  "U"  & "X".  Overall  Scores. 
Fall  & Spring  — Military  Dependents.  Other  Federally- 
Connected  Children.  & Non-P.L.  D74  Children 
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Note;  Regarding  "II.  Analysis  by  Aggre- 
gates of  Pupils;  1964-65  Sample; 
Achievement  by  Mobility  Status  — 
Overall  Scores;  & Achievement  by 
Sex  — Overall  Scores"; 

No  additional  Tables  are  necessary. 
On  the  basis  of  Tables  IS  & 19  — 
which  deal  with  "achievement  by 
mobility  status  and  sex"  combined  — 
a T-statistic  has  been  used  for 
paired  comparisons  separately  for 
mobility  status  and  for  sex.  The 
results  are  reported  in  Section 
II-A-l-a,  above. 

(b)  Sub-tests  (Tables  24  & 25) 

Military  dependents  were  better  achievers  than  both 
other  federally-connected  children  and  non-P.L.  874 
children.  Other  federally-connected  children  tended  to 
be  similar  to  non-P.L.  874  local  ones  in  their  achieve- 
ment; there  were  no  significant  differences  between  them. 

Fall,  1964-65:  Military  dependents  were  superior  to 

local  children  in  word  meaning,  paragraph 


meaning  & language. 


Spring,  1964-65;  Military  dependents  were  better  than 

the  local  pupils  in  paragraph  meaning, 
spelling,  language,  arithmetic  compu- 
tation, and  arithmetic  application. 

Comparison  of  Fall  & Spring  sub-tests;  On  Spring  sub- 
tests,  there  is  a consistent  gain  in  achievement  for  all 
pupil  groups. 

(c)  G.P.A.  (Table  26) 

Military  dependents;  290.  Other  Fed. -Conn.;  46. 


Local  Pupils;  4 SO. 


Total;  805 
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Military  dependents  have  a significantly  higher  grade- 
point  average  than  other  federally-connected  and  local 
pupils.  The  over-all  achievement  of  military  dependents 
as  measured  by  teachers'  grades  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  two  other  pupil  groups. 

(d)  School  Subjects  (Table  27) 

Military  dependents'  average  grades  in  all  school 
subjects,  except  handwriting  — that  is  in  reading, 
English,  spelling,  arithmetic,  social  studies,  and 
science  — are  superior  to  those  of  the  two  other  pupil 
groups.  Moreover,  local  children  and  other  federally- 
connected  ones  are  quite  simile  r in  their  performance: 

In  most  subjects,  there  is  no  statistically-signif icant 
difference  between  the  performance  of  other  federally- 
connected  children  and  that  of  local  pupils. 

Comment : Two  notions  advanced  to  us  by  school  people 
seem  to  have  been  verified:  (a)  That  other  federally- 
conr.acted  pupils  are  mostly  local  pupils  who  have  grown 
up  in  the  same  community  as  the  regular  local  children. 

The  only  difference  between  the  two  types  of  pupils  is 
that  the  parents  of  the  former  happen  to  work  for  the 
Federal  Government  and  thus  the  children  are  included 
under  P.L.  874.  Moreover,  the  grades  these  children 
get  in  school  are  very  similar  to  those  of  local  pupils. 

In  other  words,  teachers  tend  to  see  other  federally- 
connected  children  as  being  like  all  the  other  civilian 
children  they  have;  they  consider  them  a sub-variety  of 
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local  children  end  net  on  such  considcrntion  when  it 

comes  to  grades.  (b)  That  military  dependents,  because 

of  travel  and  the  rich  experience  they  have  had  are 

superior  to  local  children  especially  in  social  studies. 

This  is  true  with  regard  to  grades  military  dependents 

get  but  may  not  bo  true  with  regard  to  test  scores. 

Vo  would  like  to  emphasize  the  well-known  sociological 

notion  that  the  practitioner's  definition  of  the  client 

is  a self-fulfilling  prophecy,  that  people  behave 

towards  others  according  to  the  way  they  define  others. 

Cf.  the  "Late  Bloomingncss"  test  of  Robert  Rosenthal 

and  the  improved  attitudes  of  the  California  teachers 

27 

towards  their  "average"  pupils.  Grades  arc  rewards 
and  are  part  of  the  symbolic  system  that  binds  the 
teachers  and  the  taught. 

3.  Achievement  by  Sex. 

(a)  Stanford  Achievement  Test.  Forms  “W"  & "X".  Overall 
Scores  (Tables  13  & 19) . 

No  separate  Tables.  See  "note"  under  II-A-2-a  for 
results . 

(b)  Sub-tests  (Tables  28  & 29). 

The  statistically  significant  differences  were  as 
follows: 

Fall,  1964:  Boys  achieved  better  than  girls  in 

arithmetic  concepts,  but  girls  achieved 
better  than  boys  in  spelling,  language, 
and  arithmetic  computation. 
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Sprinq,  1965;  Girls  were  better  achievers  than  boys 

in  paragraph  meaning,  spelling,  language, 
and  arithmetic  computation. 

The  scores  of  both  boys  and  girls  were  higher  in  the 
Spring  than  in  the  Fall  testing. 

Comment : 1.  In  the  1964-65  sample,  girls  seem  to  be 
generally  better  achievers  than  boys.  Their  scores  on  the 
Stanford  sub- tests  arc  higher.  2.  There  always  seems  to 
be  a gain  in  achievement  by  the  end  of  the  year  — for  each 
sample,  the  Spring  scores  on  the  Stanford  (Form  "X")  always 
seem  to  be  higher  than  the  Fall  scores  (Form  "W"). 

(c)  G.P.A.  (Table  30). 

Boys:  414.  Girls:  392.  Total:  806. 

The  girls  in  our  1954-65  sample  have  significantly 
better  grade-point  averages  than  the  boys. 

(d)  School  Subjects  (Table  31). 

In  reading,  English,  spelling,  handwriting,  arith- 
metic, social  studies,  and  science,  girls  have  con- 
sistently better  grades  than  boys.  This  finding 
reflects  the  G.P.A.  one  without  exception. 

28 

Comment : Uickman,  Coleman,  and  Ullman,  among  others 
have  emphasized  that  school  teachers  tend  to  like  girls 
better  than  boys,  that  what  teachers  regard  as  accept- 
able classroom  behavior  is  based  on  girls',  not  boys' 
behavior.  If  this  is  so,  and  if  grades  are  thought  of 
as  a reflection  of  acceptability,  then  this  notion 
seems  to  be  partly  verified  in  our  data.  As  some 


Superintendents  indicated  to  us  when  we  £>resentcd  this 
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finding  to  them,  most  of  the  teachers  in  our  sample  are 
female  — they  tend  to  prize  compliance  and  docility,  and 
thus  give  girls  better  grades 1 But  we  shall  look  for 
exceptions  and  for  other  data  to  test  this  notion. 


. 1965-66  SAMPLE 

1.  IQ  by  Mobility  Status  & Sex,  Lorqe-Thorndike  Test  (Table  32) . 

Only  pupils  who  had  IQ  and  Fall  & Spring  achievement 
scores  --  complete  data  that  are  relevant  for  covariance 
comparisons  — are  included.  Mobile  Boys:  119.  Mobile 
Girls:  123.  Local  Boys:  212.  Local  Girls:  209.  Total:  663. 

The  average  IQ  of  local  pupils  is  significantly  higher 
than  that  of  mobile  ones.  This  is  true  in  general  as  well 
as  with  regard  to  boys  and  girls  within  each  of  the  mobile 
and  local  sub-groups.  Local  boys  have  the  highest  average 
IQ/  mobile  boys,  the  lowest.  Within  each  of  the  mobile 
and  local  sub-groups,  however,  boys  did  not  differ  much 
from  girls.  This  finding  is  similar  to  that  of  #I-B-1, 
above,  where  classes  composed  predominantly  of  local 
children  were  found  to  have  the  highest  IQ  average. 

2.  Achievement  by  Mobility  Status  & Sex  — unadjusted  for  IQ 
(Table  32). 

(a)  Stanford  Jichievement  Test,  Forms  "W"  & "X",  Overall 

Scores  (Tables  33  and  34 ) . 

Mobile  Boys:  136.  Mobile  Girls:  132.  Local  Boys:  218. 

Local  Girls:  214.  Total:  700. 
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Thc  Fall  & Spring  results  were  similar.  Local  boys  had 
a significantly  higher  overall  score  than  mobile  boys. 
Likewise,  local  girls  had  a higher  mean  score  than  mobile 
girls. 

(b)  Sub-tests  — unadjusted  for  IQ  (Tables  35  & 36). 

The  Fall  & Spring  results  were  similar.  Local  pupils 
tended  to  have  better  scores  than  mobile  ones,  especially 
in  language,  arithmetic  computation,  and  arithmetic  con- 
cepts. Boys  did  better  than  girls  in  arithmetic  applica- 
tion, social  studies,  and  science;  in  spelling,  girls 
did  better  than  boys.  In  word  meaning,  local  girls  did 
better  than  local  boys  in  the  Fall,  but  this  result  was 
reversed  in  the  Spring.  In  language,  local  girls  were 
better  than  local  boys.  In  arithmetic  application,  and 
science,  local  girls  tended  to  achieve  better  than 
mobile  ones. 

Comparison  'f  Fall  & Spring  sub- tests : On  Spring 

sub- tests,  there  is  a consistent  gain  in  achievement  for 
all  pupil  groups. 

( c)  G.P.i\.  Unadjusted  for  IQ  (Table  37) 

Note;  (1)  Table  37  has  the  figures  for 
both  analysis  of  variance  and 
covariance.  The  first  four 
columns  are  relevant  to  “achieve- 
ment unadjusted  for  IQ“;  the  Table 
in  its  entirity,  for  "achievement 
adjusted  for  IQ."  For  the  former, 
the  F-ratio  is  8.47;  P is  less 
than  0.01.  For  the  latter,  the 
F-ratio  is  17.96;  P is  less  than 
0.01. 

(2)  The  F-ratio  docs  not  say  that 
the  means  arc  all  significantly 
different  from  one  another.  Ivhat 
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tho  F-ro.tio  soys  is  that  means  ore 
net  the  some,  i.e.,  that  there  is 
a difference  between  some  means. 

To  find  out  such  difference,  we 
employ  paired  comparisons  — T-test. 
(3)  The  F-ratio  for  "achievement 
unadjusted  for  IQ"  (first  4 columns 
of  Table  37)  indicates  that  mobile 
girls  arc  the  highest  achievers  in 
the  sample;  local  boys,  the  lowest. 
In  this  instance  we  would  not  know 
whether  what  is  influencing  the 
G.P .A.  scores  is  sex,  or  mobility. 

To  find  that  out,  we  control  for 
the  IQ  (Table  37  in  its  entirity). 
The  results,  regarding  G.P. A. 
adjusted  for  IQ,  are:  Sax,  not 
mobility,  is  the  decisive  factor. 

The  statistically  significant  results  for  comparison 
of  unadjusted  means  are  the  following:  Girls  get  better 

grades  than  boys.  Mobile  girls  get  better  grades  than 
mobile  boys;  local  girls  get  better  grades  than  local 
boys.  Mobile  girls  have  the  highest  grades. 

(d)  School  Subjects.  Unadjusted  for  IQ  (Table  38) 

Significant  differences  between  boys  and  girls  were 
found  in  all  subjects  except  arithmetic,  social  studies, 

i 

and  science.  Again,  mobile  girls  were  better  than 
mobile  boys;  local  girls,  than  local  boys. 

It  should  be  noted  that  no  significant  difference 
was  found  between  mobile  and  local  pupils  in  any  of 
the  school  subjects  nor  in  the  G.P. A. 

3.  Achievement  by  Mobility  & Sex  — Adjusted  for  IQ  (Tables 
39  & 40). 

(a)  Stanford  Achievement  Test.  Forms  "U"  & "X".  Overall 
Scores  — Adjusted  for  IQ  (Tables  39  & 40). 


The  Fall  & Spring  results  were  similar  and  were  not 
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statistically  significant.  This  means  that  mobility 
status,  when  IQ  was  controlled,  did  not  make  a difference: 
the  achievement  of  military  dependents  was  comparable 
to  that  of  local  pupils;  of  boys,  the  same  as  that  of 
girls.  This  result  is  similar  to  :,'rI-B-3-a  (Tables  10 
& 11),  above,  where  three  groups  of  classrooms  with 
different  mobile  and  local  pupil-composition  were  not 
significantly  different  with  regard  tc  their  adjusted 
means.  Thus  when  wo  take  classroom-groups  or  aggre- 
gates of  pupils  as  units  in  our  analysis  of  achievement 
test  scores , and  when  we  control  the  influence  of  the 
IQ  on  achievement,  we  find  that  mobility  and  locality 
do  not  make  any  difference  in  achievement,  that  mili- 
tary dependents  and  local  pupils  are  very  similar  in 
this  regard. 

(b)  Sub-tests  Adjusted  for  IQ. 

Since  analysis  of  overall  scores,  adjusted  for  IQ, 
was  not  significant,  no  analysis  for  sub-tests  was  done. 

(c)  G.P.A..  Adjusted  for  IQ  (Table  37) 

The  G.P.A.'s  of  the  four  pupil  groups  (mobile  boys, 
mobile  girls,  local  boys,  & local  girls)  are  significantly 
different  — mobile  girls  have  the  highest  G.P.A.j 
local  boys  the  lowest,  when  IQ  is  held  constant,  is 
it  mobility  status  or  sex  that  makes  a difference? 

To  answer  this  question,  we  compare  pairs  of  pupil 
groups,  when  the  G.P.A.  of  mobile  pupils  is  compared 
with  that  of  local  ones,  we  find  that  there  is  no 
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statistically  significant  difference  between  them, 
which  is  to  say  that  collectively  mobile  pupils  ancl 
local  ones  are  very  similar  in  their  grade-point 
averages,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  them 
that  can  be  attributed  to  mobility  status.  However, 
mobile  boys  are  found  to  have  a significantly  higher 
grade-point  average  than  local  boys;  mobile  girls, 
than  local  girls.  On  the  other  hand,  girls  as  a 
group  have  a much  higher  grade-point  average  than 
boys.  Also,  within  each  mobility  category,  there 
are  significant  differences:  mobile  girls  have  better 

grades  than  mobile  boys;  local  girls,  than  local  boys. 
Hence,  the  essential  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from 
this  comparison  is  that  it  is  sex,  not  mobility  status, 
that  is  significantly  associated  with  teachers'  grades, 
that  whether  a child  is  a military  dependent  or  a 
local  pupil  does  not  make  a difference,  but  whether 
the  pupil  is  a boy  or  a girl  does.  In  this  sample, 
teachers  seem  to  give  better  grades  to  girls. 

( d ) School  Subjects,  Adjusted  for  IQ  (Table  41) 

Girls  did  consistently  much  better  than  boys  on 
all  subjects  — a reflection  of  the  aforementioned 
G.P.A.  analysis.  However,  the  only  subjects  that  were 
associated  with  significant  differences  between  the 
four  pupil  groups  were:  reading,  English,  spelling, 
handwriting,  and  social  studies. 
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In  reading,  mcbile  boys  showed  a significant  superi- 
ority over  local  boysj  mobile  girls,  over  local  girls. 
Thus  mobile  pupils  did  much  better  in  reading  than  local 
ones.  In  English  and  handwriting,  the  only  indication 
of  the  superiority  of  mobile  pupils  over  local  ones 
occurred  in  the  case  of  boys:  mobile  boys  did  signifi- 
cantly much  better  than  local  ones,  but  mobile  girls 
were  not  significantly  different  from  local  ones.  In 
spelling,  the  comparison  of  girls  proved  to  be  signifi- 
cant: mobile  girls  did  much  better  than  local  ones; 
mobile  and  local  boys  were  not  too  different.  In 
social  studies,  it  was  mobile  girls  who  did  significantly 
much  better  than  local  boys,  whereas  mobile  boys  and 
local  girls  did  exactly  the  same. 

III.  MOBILITY  BY  CITIES:  GENEilAL  ANALYSIS 

Mote:  This  is  an  overall  analysis 
without  regard  to  whether  a 
child  is  a military  dependent, 
other  federally-connected,  or 
non-P.L.  874  pupil. 

So  far,  we  have  based  our  analysis  of  achievement  on  class- 
room groups  and  on  individual  pupils.  We  have  tried  to  determine 
whether  the  mobile  or  local  composition  of  the  classroom,  the 
mobile  or  local  designation  of  the  pupil,  and  the  sex  o£  the  pupil 
”ere  significantly  associated  with  achievement,  i.e.,  whether  any 
of  these  factors  made  any  difference, 
we  held  the  IQ  constant.  In  addition. 


In  exploring  their  influence, 
we  examined  achievement  as 
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measured  by  a standardized  test  (the  Stanford)  and  as  measured  by 
teachers'  grades.  He  did  this  for  both  samples  and  focused  our 
attention  on  overall  scores  and  grade-point  averages  as  well  as 
with  regard  to  various  sub-tests  and  school  subjects,  rherever 
we  had  two  measures  of  achievement,  e.g.#  for  the  Fall  and  Spring, 
we  tried  to  determine  whether  there  was  any  gain  or  loss  in 
achievement  by  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

Now  we  turn  our  attention  to  what  we  call  "mobility  by 
cities."  Is  the  achievement  of  pupils  influenced  by  the  number 
of  cities  in  which  they  attended  school?  Do,  for  example,  pupils 
who  attended  school  in  three  different  cities,  counting  this 
attendance  from  kindergarten  through  the  sixth  grade,  differ 
in  achievement  from  pupils  who  attended  school  in  six-or-more 
different  ci t:\es?  To  answer  such  questions,  we  will  first  look 
at  all  pupils  in  relation  to  different  numbers  of  cities  in  which 
they  attended  school,  then  we  will  focus  our  attention  on  the  two 
general  categories  of  pupils  we  have  — mobile  and  local  *—  with 
regard  to  number  of  cities. 

h.  1964-65  SAMPLE 

1.  Achievement  by  No,  of  Cities  regardless  of  Mobility  Status 

(a)  Stanford  Achievement  Test.  Overall  Scores.  Fall  & Spring 
1964-65  (Tables  42  & 43) 

No  significant  differences.  The  number  of  cities 
in  which  pupils  attended  school  had  no  bearing  on  their 
achievement. 

(b)  Sub-tests  by  No.  of  Cities.  Fall  & Soring  1964-65 
(Tables  44  & 45) 


The  Fall  results  are  not  statistically  significant 
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In  the  Spring  testing,  there  Is  only  one  statistically 
significant  result:  In  paragraph  meaning,  pupils  who 

attended  school  in  3 cities,  had  the  highest  mean  score 
This  is  a chance  finding  that  does  not  alter  the  overal 
picture. 

(c)  G.P ,h,  by  Mo.  of  Cities  (V'able  46) 

No  significant  differences. 

(d)  School  Subjects  by  No.  of  Cities  (Table  47) 

There  were  no  significant  differences  except  with 
regard  to  reading,  English,  and  science  (out  of  seven 
school  subjects).  In  reading  and  science,  pupils  who 
attended  school  in  3 cities  did  better  than  pupils  who 
attended  school  in  1 or  2 cities.  In  English,  pupils 
who  attended  school  in  3 cities  had  better  grades 
than  pupils  who  attended  school  in  1 or  6 cities. 
Perhaps  the  group  of  pupils  who  attended  school  in  3 
cities  might  have  had  a higher  IQ  average  than  pupils 
who  attended  school  in  1,  2,  or  6 cities!  Since  no 
IQ  test  was  given  to  the  1964-65  sample,  we  have  no 
way  of  verifying  this  notion  — we  shall  test  it, 
however,  with  reference  to  the  1965-66  sample.  More 
importantly,  since  the  overall  G.P .h.  analysis  was  not 
statistically  significant,  we  would  consider  these 
scattered  findings  mere  chance  ones  and  that,  in  this 
sample,  the  number  of  cities  in  which  school  was 
attended  had  no  connection  with  *’'e  grades  pupils  got. 
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llhat  is  the  overall  result  of  the  analysis  of  total 
scores,  sub-tests,  G.P.A.,  and  school  subjects?  Regard- 
ing these  4 areas  of  analysis,  the  mean  scores  and 
average  grades  of  the  various  groups  of  pupils  who 
attended  school  in  1,2, 3,4,5  or  6 or  more  different 
cities  we  re  not  at  all  significantly  different.  It 
can  thus  be  concluded  that  the  achievement  of  pupils 
in  our  1964-65  sample,  as  measured  by  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test  and  by  teachers'  grades,  was  not,, 
in  any  way  associated  with  the  number  of  moves  from 
city  to  city  that  a child  may  have  made.  Characteristi- 
cally, pupils  vtfio  attended  school  in  only  one  city 
and  pupils  who  did  so  in  6 or  more  cities  had  about 
the  same  average  achievement.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  this  analysis  is  without  regard  to  whether 
a child  is  a military  dependent  or  a local  pupil,  a 
boy  or  a girl.  It  is  an  overall  analysis  of  all 
pupils  in  the  1964-65  sample  and  only  on  the  basis 
of  number  of  cities  in  which  they  attended  school. 

1965-66  SAMPLE 

1.  Average  IQ  in  relation  to  No,  of  Cities  in  Uhich  Pupils 
Attended  School  — The  Lorqe-Thorndike  Intelligence  Test 
(Table  48) 

Pupils  who  attended  school  from  kindergarten  through 
the  sixth-grade  only  in  one  city  had  the  highest  IQ  average 
those  who  attended  school  in  4 different  cities  had  the 
lowest  average  — even  lower  than  that  of  children  who 
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attended  school  in  6 or  more  cities.  The  former  are  mostly 
non-P.L.  874  local  pupils;  both  in  our  analysis  of  class- 
room groups  and  of  individual  pupils  we  had  discovered  that 
non-P.L.  874  children  had  a higher  average  IQ  than  others. 

Hence,  it  may  be  that  pupils  who  attended  school  only  in 
one  city  happen  to  represent  the  top  scores  of  the  non-P.L. 

874  children;  those  who  attended  school  in  4 different 
cities,  the  bottom  scores  of  military  dependents.  See  w 
I-B-l  & ir'II-B-1  (Tables  7 & 32),  above. 

2.  Achievement  by  Ho.  of  Cities.  Unadjusted  for  IQ 

(a)  Stanford  Achievement  Test,  Forms  "LM  & "X",  Overall 
Scores — Unadjusted  for  IQ  (Tables  49  & 50) . 

No  significant  differences.  The  number  of  cities 
in  which  school  was  attended  had  no  relevance  to 
achievement. 

(b)  Sub-tests.  Unadjusted  for  IQ.  Fall  & Spring  (Tables  51  & 52) 

The  mean  score  of  pupils  who  had  attended  school 
in  only  one  city  were  the  highest;  of  pupils  who 
attended  school  in  four  cities,  the  lowest.  It  can 
be  said  that  there  was  no  real  difference  between  the 
scores  of  pupils  who  had  attended  school  only  in  one 
city  and  of  those  who  had  attended  school  in  6 or  more 
cities.  In  general,  the  difference  was  between  pupils 
who  attended  school  in  one  city  and  those  who  attended 
school  in  four  cities.  This  difference  was  in  spelling, 
language,  and  arithmetic  concepts  for  both  Fall  & Spring. 
L'ith  regard  to  all  sub- tests,  statistically  significant 
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differences  were  as  follows; 

Fall.  1965-66;  Spelling,  language,  arithmetic  compu- 
tation, arithmetic  concepts,  & arith- 
metic application. 

Spring.  1965-66;  Tforcl  meaning,  paragraph  meaning, 

spelling,  -anguage  & arithmetic 
concepts. 

The  Spring  scores  were  consistently  higher  than  the 
Fall  ones  — a gain  in  achievement  for  all  pupils. 

(c)  G.P.A..  Unadjusted  for  IQ  (Table  53) 

No  significant  differences.  There  was  no  association 
between  the  number  of  cities  in  which  pupils  attended 
school  and  their  grade-point  average. 

(d)  School  Subjects.  Unadjusted  for  IQ  (Table  54) 

No  significant  differences.  This  result  reflects 
the  aforementioned  G.P.A.  one.  There  was  no  association 
between  the  number  of  cities  in  which  pupils  attended 
school  and  the  grades  they  got  in  various  school  subjects. 

3.  Achievement  by  No.  of  Cities.  Adjusted  for  IQ 

(a)  Stanford  Achievement  Test,  Overall  Scores  with  IQ 
Statistically  Controlled.  Fall  & Spring  1965-66  (Tables 
55  & 56) 

No  significant  differences.  The  number  of  cities  in 
which  school  was  attended  had  no  significant  effect  on 
the  average  achievement  of  pupils. 

(b)  Sub-tests.  Adjusted  for  IQ 

Not  statistically  significant.  Tables  are  not 


included 
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(c)  G.P.A..  Adjusted  for  IQ  (Table  53) 

Do  pupils  who  he  ve  attended  school  in  more  cities  get 
on  the  whole,  better  grades?  lie  have  analyzed  teachers' 
grades  with  pupil  IQ  statistically  controlled  so  that 
the  influence  of  school  attendance  in  an  increasing 
number  of  cities  may  be  examined. 

when  the  IQ  is  statistically  controlled,  we  find  that 
there  is  an  improvement  in  grade-point  average  that  is 
associated  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cities  in 
which  pupils  attended  school  — the  larger  the  number 
of  cities,  the  higher  the  grade-point  average.  Pupils 
who  have  attended  school  in  more  cities  are  mostly 
military  dependents;  we  have  already  discovered  that 
whereas  their  overall  test  scores  tend  to  be  lower  than 
those  of  non-P.L.  874  local  pupils,  they  tend  to 
get  much  better  grades  than  the  latter!  i/hereas  we 
earlier  took  into  account  mobile  pupils  (and  mobile 
classes)  regardless  of  the  number  of  cities  through  whic 
they  had  moved  and  compared  them  with  local  pupils, 
we  have  now  pinned  down  mobility  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  cities.  It  seems  that  mobile  pupils  as 
a group  not  only  get  better  grades  than  local  ones, 
but  that  the  more  mobile  the  pupil  the  higher  the 
overall  grade  he  gets  from  the  teacher! 

Comment;  We  can  only  speculate  about  the  aforemen- 
tioned phenomenon  and  say  that  perhaps  teachers  of 
mobile  pupils  are  themselves  mobile  persons  and  hence 
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well-disposed  to  their  mobile  charges,  or  that  the 
mobile  pupils  themselves,  because  they  have,  through 
prolonged  travel,  been  exposed  to  various  environments 
and  people,  have  become  socially  adept  at  presenting 
themselves  to  teachers  and  other  adults,  and  the  more 
travel  — as  the  aforementioned  finding  indicates  — 
the  merrier  the  grades!  If  this  speculation  is  in  any 
way  true,  then  we  would  expect  it  to  be  borne  out  by 
the  data  on  pupil  and  teacher  interviews,  self-concept, 
teachers'  comments  in  the  school  cumulative  records, 
and  classroom  sociograms.  Perhaps  those  data  would 
indicate  something  about  the  capacity  of  highly-mobile 
children  to  "sell"  themselves  to  others,  to  make  friends, 
and  to  show  "leader ship"  qualities  — in  short,  to  command 
respect  and  to  communicate  a sense  of  present ability  and 
presence.  Perhaps  their  travel  has  enlarged  their 
awareness  and  trained  them  to  impress  others  favorably  — 
a point  mentioned  in  some  of  the  teachers'  interviews 
and  relevant  not  only  to  mobile  girls,  who  seem  to  get 
the  better  grades,  but  to  mobile  boys  as  well. 

(dJ  School  Subjects  — Adjusted  for  IQ  (Table  57) 

The  aforementioned  G.P.h.  result  was  not  totally  re- 
flected in  the  analysis  of  school  subjects.  Significant 
association  between  the  number  of  cities  in  which  pupils 
attended  school  and  the  grades  they  got  from  their 
teachers  was  manifested  only  in  reading,  English,  and 
social  studies.  In  reading,  pupils  who  had  gone  to 
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school  only  in  one  city  got  lower  grades  than  pupils  who 
attended  school  in  2, 3,4,5  or  6 or  more  cities.  In 
English,  pupils  who  had  attended  school  in  1,2,  or  3 
cities  got  lower  grades  than  pupils  who  had  attended 
school  in  4 or  more  cities.  In  social  studies,  pupils 
who  had  attended  school  in  4 or  5 cities  had  better 
grades  than  pupils  who  had  attended  school  in  1 or  2 
cities. 

IV.  MOBILITY  BY  CITIES:  MILITARY  DEPENDENTS,  OTHER 

FEDEKZiLLY-CONNECTEL,  & NON-P.L.  874  PUPILS 

So  far,  we  have  used  "mobile"  as  a synonym  for  military  depen- 
dents; "local,"  as  one  for  pupils  not  included  under  P.L.  874.  This 
usage  is  correct  in  the  sense  that  the  great  majority  of  military 
dependents  are  mobile  pupils  par  excellence;  the  great  majority  of 
regular,  non-P.L.  874  pupils  "local"  ones.  Military  dependents 
are  but  one  variety  of  children  on  the  move;  in  federally-impacted 
school  districts,  they  are  the  primary  representatives  of  "mobility." 
However,  we  have  discovered  two  interesting,  though  numerically 
scanty,  sub-varieties  in  our  sample:  Military  dependents  who  have 
attended  school  only  in  one  ci':y,  and  civilian  (non-P.L.  874)  pupils 
who  have  attended  school  in  several  cities.  Me  can  call  the  first 
sub-variety  the  "local  mobiles";  the  second,  the  "mobile  locals"! 

In  addition,  we  have  discovered  that  the  "other  federally-connected 
pupils,"  those  who  come  under  P.L.  874  and  are  not  military  depen- 
dents, can  for  all  practical  purposes  be  considered  "local"  pupils. 

It  can  be  said  that  "mobile"  pupils  are  truly  mobile  and 
"local"  pupils  are  not  quite  local!  Does  the  sheer  number  of  cities 
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in  which  military  dependents  and  civilian  pupils  attended  school 
have  any  bearing  on  their  IQ  or  achievement?  Is  the  number  of  move 
from  city  to  city  — kindergarten  through  the  sixth-grade  — in 
any  way  associated  with  a certain  IQ  or  achievement  average? 

A.  1964-65  SAMPLE 

1 . Achievement  by  Mo.  of  Cities  & Mobility  Status  of  Pupils 

(a)  Stanford  Achievement  Tests.  Forms  "UM  & "X11,  Overall 
Scores.  Fall  & Spring  — Military  Dependents.  Other 
Federally-Connected  Children  & Non-P.L.  874  Children; 

(b)  Sub-tests; 


(c)  G.P.A. 

(d)  School  Subjects 


Mote;  No  IQ  test  had  been  given  to  the 
1964-65  sample.  A preliminary 
analysis  of  the  relevant  achieve 
ment  data  showed  us  that  very 
few  results  were  statistically 
significant.  Since  for  the 

1964- 65  sample  we  would  not 
statistically  be  able  to  elimin- 
ate differences  in  achievement 
due  to  the  IQ  and  thus  find  out 
whether  the  number  of  cities  ir. 
which  school  was  attended  did 
actually  make  a difference,  we 
decided  to  concentrate  on  the 

1965- 66  sample  instead. 


B.  1965-66  SAMPLE 

i . IQ  in  relation  to  Mo.  of  Cities  in  lihich  Military  Depen- 
dents. Other  Federally-Connected,  & Non-P.L.  874  Pupils 
Attended  School  — Lorcie  - Thorndike  Test  (Table  58) 

Only  pupils  who  had  both  IQ  scores  & achievement  scores 
are  included.  Number  of  military  dependents  who  attended 
school  in  1-2  cities:  50;  in  3 cities:  75;  & in  4 
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cities;  117.  Number  of  civilian  pupils  (non-P.L.  874  & 
other  federally  connected  children  combined)  who  attended 
school  in  1-2  cities;  355;  in  3 cities;  47;  & in  4 or  more 
cities:  19.  Total:  663. 

Within  the  group  of  P.L.  874  military  dependents  and 
within  that  of  civilian  children,  differences  in  the  number 
of  cities  in  which  school  was  attended  made  no  difference. 
That  is  to  say  that  the  IQ  averages  were  not  significantly 
influenced  by  the  mere  number  of  cities  in  which  pupils 
attended  school,  by  the  number  of  moves  they  made.  The 
difference  that  was  significant  was  that  between  military 
dependents  and  civilian  pupils  as  a whole.  This  inter- 
group difference  was  previously  pointed  out  in  the  analysis 
of  classroom  groups  (Table  7):  pupils  in  classes  composed 
predominantly  of  local  children  had  the  highest  IQ  average. 
The  present  analysis  extends  this  finding  to  the  cumber  - 
of-cities  factor  and  shows  that  in  the  1965-66  sample,  the 
lower  the  number  of  cities  in  which  schooling  took  place, 
when  military  dependents  & civilian  children  are  compared, 
the  higher  the  IQ  average. 

2 . Achievement  in  relation  to  No.  of  Cities  in  Which  School 
Was  Attended.  Unadjusted  for  IQ. 

( a)  Stanford  Achievement  Test.  Overall  Scores.  Unadjusted 

for  IQ.  Fall  & Spring  1965-66  (Tables  59  & 60 — Variance) 

Note:  These  two  Tables  report  both 
achievement  unadjusted  for  IQ 
and  achievement  adjusted  for  IQ. 
The  first  4 columns  of  each  Table 
deal  with  the  former  (analysis 
of  variance);  the  Table  as  a 
whole,  with  the  latter  (covari- 
ance) . 
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Itegarding  achievement  unadjusted  for  IQ,  the  Fall  & 
Spring  results  are  similar:  There  are  no  significant 
differences. 

(b)  Sub-tests  in  relation  to  No.  of  Cities.  Unadjusted  for  IQ 

iinalysis  was  not  done  — as  reported  in  the  preceding 
sub-section,  the  overall  results  were  not  significant. 

(c)  G.P.A.  in  relation  to  No.  of  Cities.  Unadjusted  for  IQ 
(Table  61) 

No  significant  differences. 

(d)  School  Subjects  in  relation  to  No.  of  Cities.  Unadjusted 
for  IQ 

Analysis  was  not  done.  The  G.P.A.  results  were  not 
statistically  significant. 

3.  Achievement  by  No.  of  Cities  in  Which  School  was  Attended 
& by  Mobility  Status  of  Pupils.  Adjusted  for  IQ 

If  we  control  the  influence  of  IQ  on  achievement,  would 
we  find  that  achievement  is  in  any  way  influenced  by  the 
number  of  moves  that  military  dependents  and  civilian  pupils 
had  made  (the  number  of  cities  in  which  they  had  attended 
school)? 

(a ) Stanford  Achievement  Test.  Total  Scores  — Adjusted  for 
IQ.  Fall  & Spring  1965-66  (Tables  59  & 60.  variance  and 
covariance ) 

The  Spring  1965-66  results  were,  not  statistically 
significant,  only  the  Fall  ones  were,  l/hen  the  IQ  is 
statistically  controlled,  we  find  the  following  statis- 
-ically  significant  intra-group  and  inter-group  differences: 
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(1)  Military  dependents  who  have  attended  school  in  four 
or  more  cities  have  a better  achievement  than  mili- 
tary dependents  who  have  attended  school  in  only  one 
or  two  different  cities.  That  is  to  say,  military 
dependents  who  have  moved  4 or  more  times  during 
their  schooling  careers  are  better  achievers  than 
those  who  stayed  in  one  place  or  made  only  two  moves, 

(2)  The  achievement  of  civilian  pupils  (non-P.L.  874  & 
other  federally  connected)  who  attended  school  in 
one  or  two  cities  is  relatively  better  than  that 
of  military  dependents  in  the  same  category  of 
mobili  ty. 

(3)  Civilian  pupils  who  have  attended  schcol  in  four 
or  more  cities  are  better  achievers  than  military 
dependents  in  the  same  mobility  category. 

(4)  One  overall  conclusion  seems  to  be  evident:  attending 
school  in  four  or  more  different  cities  seems  to 
make  a difference,  important  but  apparently  in- 
explicable, in  the  case  of  military  dependents  in 
this  sample.  It  is  a crucial  mobility  level. 

(b)  Sub-tests  by  No.  of  Cities  & Mobility  status,  Adjusted 
for  IQ. 

Not  done.  For  overall  results,  see  preceding  sub- 
section. 

(c)  G.P »A»  by  No.  of  Cities  & Mobility  status,  Adjusted 
for  IQ  (Table  61) . 

i 

No  significant  differences. 
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(d)  School  Subjects  by  No.  of  Cities  & Mobility  Status. 
Adjusted  for  IQ 

Not  done  — the  G.P.A.  results  were  not  significant, 

V.  MOBILITY  BY  SCHOOLS:  GENERAL  ANALYSIS 

Note:  This  is  an  overall  analysis 

without  regard  to  the  mobility 
status  of  pupils. 

lie  have,  so  far,  used  a simple  measure  of  mobility:  the 
number  of  different  cities  in  which  a child  attended  school  from 
kindergarten  through  the  sixth-grade.  But  some  children  may 
have  attended  a number  of  schools  in  the  same  city.  Hence,  we 
have  thought  of  measuring  the  number  of  moves  a child  makes  on 
the  basis  of  schools  attended  rather  than  cities  in  which  his 
schooling  took  place.  This  way  we  could  perhaps  especially  refine 
our  designation  of  "locality"  more  so  than  "mobility"  — and  con- 
sider those  pupils  who  "grew  up"  in  one  school,  so  to  speak,  as 
being  the  strictly  local  ones. 

A.  1964-65  SAMPLE 

1.  Achievement  by  No.  of  Schools  Attended 

( a ) Stanford  Achievement  Test.  Forms  "u"  & "X”,  Total 
Scores.  Fall  & Spring.  1964-65.  (Tables  62  & 63) . 

No  statistically  significant  differences. 

(b)  Sub-tests  (Tables  64  & 65) 

The  Fall  & Spring  results  are  similar  in  t ’ a t 
children  who  attended  only  one  school  tended,  especially 
in  arithmetic  computation  and  arithmetic  concepts, 
to  have  higher  average  scores  than  children  who 
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attended  2, 3,4,5,  or  6 schools. 

( c)  G.P.A.  by  Ho.  of  Schools  (Table  66). 

Pupils  who,  from  kindergarten  through  the  sixth-grade, 
attended  only  one  school  — i.e.,  the  strictly  local 
pupils  — had  the  highest  grade-point  average.  Their 
overall  grades  were  much  better  than  the  rest  of  the 
pupils  in  our  1964-65  sample.  Apart  from  this  finding, 
there  is  actually  very  little  difference  between  the 
means  of  other  groups  of  pupils. 

In  his  exploratory  study  of  the  relation  between 
mobility  and  achievement.  Weatherman  distinguished  be- 
tween sixth-graders  who  had  attended  only  one  school 

(called  "stationary"  pupils  in  his  study)  and  those 

29 

who  had  attended  three  or  more  (called  "mobile"). 

His  overall  conclusion  is  that  mobility  adversely 
influences  the  achievement  of  boys  rather  than  girls, 
and  only  in  some  — not  all  — school  subjects.  For 
example,  on  the  basis  of  the  Sequential  Tests  of 
Educational  Progress,  weatherman  discovered  that  sixth- 
grade  mobile  boys  scored  significantly  lower  than 
others  in  reading,  writing,  social  studies,  and  mathe- 
matics. He  also  discovered  that  in  science,  mobile 
pupils  — both  boys  and  girls  — tended  to  score  lower 
than  stationary  ones.  The  value  of  Weatherman's  study 
for  us  is  that  it  is  one  of  very  few  educational 
studies  dealing  specifically  with  mobility  and  with 
sixth-graders,  that  — together  with  other  studies  in 
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this  ares  — it  seems  to  indicate  that  whether  on  the 
basis  of  teachers'  grades  or  standardized  test  scores, 
girls  tend  to  be  better  achievers  than  boys  even  in  the 
face  of  mobilityj  In  other  words,  it  can  be  said  ten- 
tatively that  quite  often  sex,  not  mobility,  iseems  to 
be  the  decisive  factor.  (For  a similar  conclusion  of 

I 

ours,  see  sections  II-A-3-c&d  and  II-B-3-a&c.) 

(d)  School  Subjects  (Table  67) 

The  aforementioned  G.P.A.  result  is  reflected  in  all 
school  subjects:  Pupils  who  from  kindergarten  through 
the  sixth-grade  attended  only  one  school  have  consis- 
tently better  grades  in  all  subjects.  In  other  words, 
the  achievement  of  the  strictly  local  pupils,  as 
measured  by  teachers'  grades,  is  much  better  than  that 
of  pupils  who  have  moved  from  school  to  school.  As  to 
other  pupils  who  attended  2 to  6 schools  or  more,  there 
seems  to  be  no  consistent  pattern  concerning  differences 
in  their  achievement. 

B.  1965-66  SAMPLE 

1.  IQ  in  relation  to  Mo.  of  Schools  Attended.  Lorge-Thorndike 
Test  (Table  68) 

Pupils. who,  from  kindergarten  through  the  sixth  grade, 
had  their  whole  schooling  career  only  in  one  school  — that 
is,  attended  only  one  school  — had  the  highest  IQ  average. 
These  are  predominantly  non-P.L.  874  or  local  children, 
with  a sprinkling  of  P.L.  874  "other  federally-connected" 
children  who,  for  all  practical  purposes,  are  local.  This 
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finding  is  in  accord  with  that  of  Table  58  and  Table  7.  It 
should  be  added  that  in  this  analysis,  there  is  no  statis- 
tically significant  difference  between  the  average  IQ  of 
pupils  who,  from  kindergarten  through  the  sixth-grade, 
attended  only  one  school  and  those  who  attended  two  or 
three  schools.  The  difference  is  between  attendance  of  one 
school  vs.  4,5,6  or  more  schools  — a difference  between 
mobile  and  local  pupils.  (See  Table  ii-2). 

2.  Achievement  in  relation  to  No,  of  Schools.  Unadjxisted  for  IQ 

(a)  Stanford  Achievement  Test.  Overall  Scores.  Unadjusted 
for  IQ.  Fall  & Spring  (Tables  69  & 70) 

No  significant  differences.  The  number  of  schools 
attended  has  no  bearing  on  achievement. 

(b)  Sub- tests.  Unadjusted  for  IQ.  Fall  & Spring  (Tables  71  & 72) 

There  are  a few  statistically  significant  results. 

For  an  overall  picture,  they  can  be  summarized  as  follows; 

(1)  Fall  & Spring:  In  language  and  arithmetic  appli- 

cation, pupils  who  attended  only 
1 school  got  better  scores  than 
those  who  attended  5 or  more 
schools.  In  these  two  subjects, 
pupils  who  had  attended  3 schools 
had  better  scores  than  those  who 
had  attended  5 schools. 

(2)  Fall  only:  In  language  and  arithmetic  concepts, 

pupils  who  had  attended  1,  2,  or  3 
schools  had  better  scores  than  those  who 
had  attended  5 or  more  schools. 
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( c)  G.P.A.  Unadjusted  for  IQ  (Table  73) 

No  statistically  significant  differences. 

(d)  School  Subjects.  Unadjusted  for  IQ  (Table  74) 

The  only  statistically  significant  result  pertains  to 
reading:  Pupils  who  attended  only  one  school  got  the 
lowest  grades. 

3.  Achievement  in  relation  to  No.  of  Schools.  Ad justed  for  IQ 

( a ) Stanford  Achievement  Test,  Overall  Scores.  Adjusted  for  IQ 
Fall  & Spring  (Tables  69  & 70) 

No  significant  differences. 

(b)  Sub- Tests.  Adjusted  for  IQ.  Fall  & Spring  (Tables  75  & 76) 
Fall:  No  significant  differences. 

Spring:  The  only  significant  differences  are  in  social 
studies  — pupils  who  attended  six  or  more  schools  had 
higher  scores  than  j^upils  who  attended  1 or  2 schools. 

This  isolated  finding,  based  on  standardized  tests, 
rather  than  grades,  seems  to  lend  credence  to  teachers' 
assumptions  that  military  dependents,  because  of  travel 
and  kno\tfledge  of  various  places,  do  better  in  social 
studies  than  local  pupils.  Pupils  who  attended  6 or 
more  schools  are  almost  exclusively  P.L.  874  military 
dependents . 

(c)  G.P. A. .Adjusted  for  IQ  (Table  73) 

On  the  whole,  the  grade-point  average  of  pupilt  who 
attended  only  1 school  — i.e;,  the  predominantly  non- 
P.L.  874  local  pupils  — was  much,  much  lower  than  that 
for  every  other  category  of  pupils. 
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(d)  School  Subjects,  Adjusted  for  IQ  (Table  77) 

In  reading,  English,  spelling,  and  handwriting,  pupils 
who  attended  only  one  school  had  considerably  lower 
grades  than  the  rest  of  pupils.  In  these  same  subjects, 
the  next  most  inferior  grades  were  those  of  pupils  who 
attended  2 schools. 


VI.  MOBILITY  BY  SCHOOLS:  MILITARY  DEPENDENTS, 

OTHER  FEDERALLY  CONNECTED,  & NON-P.L. 

874  PUPILS 

Analysis  was  not  done.  "Mobility  by  schools"  is  very 
similar  to "mobility  by  cities."  See  Section  IV. 


VII.  AGE  & ACHIEVEMENT:  GENERAL  ANALYSIS 


So  far,  we  have  tried  to  determine  the  influence  of  various 
factors  on  achievement  — IQ,  mobility  by  cities,  mobility  by 
schools,  and  so  forth.  Now  we  turn  to  another  consideration:  Is 

the  pupil’s  age  in  any  way  associated  with  his  achievement?  Does 
age,  statistically  speaking,  influence  achievement? 


lie  have  divided  the  pupils  into  the  following  age-groups, 
calculating  age  by  months  and  as  of  June  15  of  the  school  year 
under  consideration: 


Age  Group 


Age  in  Months 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 
(7) 


0-137 

138-142 

143-147 

148-152 

153-157 

158-162 

163-200 
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A.  1964-65  SAMPLE 

1 . Achievement  by  Age 

(a)  Stanford  Achievement  Test.  Overall  Scores.  Fall  & Spring 

The  overall  trend  is  reflected  in  the  sub-tests.  See 
below. 

(b)  Sub- Tests  (Tables  78  & 79) 

Vi/ith  regard  to  overall  scores  and  to  sub-tests,  age 
was  discovered  to  be  a significant  factor  in  pupil  achieve 
ment.  The  highest  average  score  was  obtained  by  pupils 
from  143-147  months  old  ~ 11  years  & 11  months  to  12 
years  & 3 months.  This  age  group  seems  to  be  ideal  for 
sixth  graders.  In  most  sub-tests,  though,  the  younger 
children  did  not  differ  too  much  from  this  ideal  age 
group.  It  was  apparent  that  the  older  the  pupils  were, 
the  worse  their  scores  got  to  bel  These  findings  were 
true  of  both  the  Fall  & Spring  testings  in  1964-65. 

(c)  G.P.A.  (Table  80) 

The  analysis  of  variance  points  to  an  outstanding 
performance  on  the  part  of  pupils  in  group  3,  i.e., 
pupils  in  the  age-group  of  143-147  months.  The  average 
grade  of  group  2 was  not  significantly  different  from 
that  of  group  3.  Thus,  pupils  who  range  in  age  from 
138  to  147  months  obtained  higher  grades  than  the 
older  pupils.  There  is  an  observed  downward  trend 
in  grades:  Increase  in  age  is  associated  with  lower 

grades.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this  trend 
appears  both  with  regard  to  achievement  as  measured  by 
the  Stanford  Test  and  as  measured  by  teachers*  grades. 
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(d)  School  Subjects  (Table  81) 

The  result  of  this  analysis  is  essentially  an  elabora- 
tion of  the  G.P.A.  one:  Pupils  in  the  age-group  143-147 
months  have  consistently  better  grades  in  all  school 
subjects  than  pupils  in  other  age  groups.  The  second 
best  age  group  is  that  of  pupils  who  are  138-142  months 
old.  viiith  the  exception  of  the  youngest  age  group  (up 
to  137  months),  the  older  the  pupil  is,  the  worse  are 
his  grades. 

B.  1965-66  SAMPLE 

1.  Age  & IQ  (Table  82) 

Pupil  IQ  is  strongly  influenced  by  age.  On  the  whole, 
the  younger  the  sixth-grade  pupil,  the  higher  his  IQ,  and 
vice  versa. 

2.  Age  & Achievement.  Unadjusted  for  IQ 

( a)  Stanford  Achievement  Test.  Forms  "U"  & "X”.  Overall 
Scores.  Unadjusted  for  IQ,  Fall  & Spring,  1965-66 
(Tables  83  & 84) 

The  Fall  & Spring  findings  for  the  1965-66  sample 
are  similar  and  are  in  accord  with  those  for  the  1964- 
1965  sample.  The  highest  average  score  was  obtained  by 
pupils  who  were  143-147  months  old,  an  ideal  age  group 
for  sixth  graders.  Pupils  younger  than  this  age-group 
did  not  differ  very  much  from  it,  but  pupils  older 
did  differ:  the  two  oldest  age-groups  were  the  worst 
achievers!  The  general  trend  of  these  findings  is  that 
the  younger  the  age  of  the  sixth  grader,  the  better  his 
test  scores;  the  older,  the  worse. 
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(b)  Sub-Tests  & Age  of  Emails.  Unadjusted  for  IQ 

Tables  are  not  reproduced.  The  trend  for  the  sub- tests 
reflects  that  of  the  overall  scores. 

(c)  G.P.A.  & Age  of  Pupils.  Unadjusted  for  IQ  (Table  85) 

Sixth-graders  between  the  age  of  11  years  and  5 months 
and  the  age  of  13  years  and  1 month  (first  5 age  groups) 
are  similar  in  their  grade-point  averages.  In  addition, 
these  pupils  get  much  better  grades  than  older  pupils. 
Again,  the  general  trend  is  that  the  younger  the  pupil 
the  better  not  only  his  test  scores  but  his  grades  as 
well;  the  older,  the  worse  on  both  accounts.  Perhaps 
teachers  are  aware  of  age  as  a criterion  for  achievement 
and  tend  to  reward  sixth-graders  who  are  around  twelve- 
and-a-half  years  old  with  good  grades;  those  older  than 
that,  with  worse  grades.  In  this  instance,  there  is  a 
rather  unusual  concordance  between  the  results  of  test 
scores  and  teachers'  grades i Teachers  seem  to  be  con- 
scious of  a typical  as  well  as  an  ideal  age  for  sixth- 
graders;  indeed,  the  school  itself,  as  a processing 
plant  for  "achievement"  is  organized  on  the  basis  of 
age-groups:  pupils  are  admitted,  retained,  or  annually 
promoted  according  to  age. 

(d)  School  Subjects.  Unadjusted  for  IQ 

The  results  of  analysis  by  school  subjects  reflect 
the  overall  G.P.A.  trend. 

3.  Age  & Achievement.  Adjusted  for  IQ 

(a)  Stanford  Achievement  Test.  Forms  "if"  & "X".  Overall 

Scores.  Adjusted  for  IQ.  Fall  & Spring.  1965-66  (Tables 


O 
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The  Fall  & Spring  results  are  similar.  with  the  IQ 
statistically  controlled,  most  of  the  comparisons  between 
age-groups  were  found  to  be  significant.  In  pair  compari- 
sons, the  differences  which  were  not  significant  were  be- 
tween the  following  age-groups;  1&2,  1&3,  2&3,  5&6, 

5 & 7,  and  6 & 7.  This  means  that  with  regard  to  pupils 
in  these  age  groups,  age  ~ when  IQ  was  held  constant  — 
did  not  have  any  bearing  on  achievement.  Pupils  in  the 
first  three  age  groups  were  found  to  be  worse  achievers 
than  pupils  in  older  age-groups.  That  is  to  say,  the 
adjusted  group  means  seem  to  indicate  an  improved  performance 
with  increase  in  age. 

( b)  Sub-Tests,  Adjusted  for  IQ 

No  Tables.  For  general  trends,  see  preceding  sub-section. 

(c)  G.P.A.  — Adjusted  for  IQ  (Table  85) 

Some  of  the  inter-group  differences  were  found  to  be 
significant.  For  instance,  the  mean  grade  for  age-group 
3 was  significantly  higher  than  that  of  age-group  1.  Also, 
the  mean  grade  for  age-group  3 was  significantly  lower  than 
that  of  age-groups  4,5,  etc.  What  this  essentially  means 
is  that  pupils  in  the  fifth  age-group,  153-157  months,  had 
the  highest  grade-point  average;  pupils  in  the  youngest  age- 
group,  the  lowest.  Also,  that  other  age-groups  tended  to 
be  similar  in  their  average  grade. 

(d)  School  Subjects,  Adjusted  for  IQ 

The  aforementioned  G.P.A.  findings  would  be  reflected  with 
regard  to  grades  in  most,  if  not  all,  subjects. 
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VII.  AGE  & ACHIEVEMENT:  MILITARY  DEPENDENTS, 

OTHER  FEDERALLY  CONNECTED,  & NON- 
P.L.  874  PUPILS 

The  above  heading  implies  a desirable,  albeit  an  unnecessary, 
suggestion  for  analysis  of  further  combinations  and  comparisons  of 
achievement  data.  For  our  purposes,  the  essential  analysis  has 
already  been  done;  hence  no  further  statistical  analysis  will  be 
pursued.  For  an  overall  look  at  IQ  and  achievement  in  relation  to 
mobility,  see  previous  sections. 
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POSTSCRIPT: 

A RE  VIE',.  OF  THE  LITERATURE  ON 
GEOGRAPHIC  MOBILITY  & ACADEMIC  ^ACHIEVEMENT 

Studies  of  the  relation  between  geographic  mobility  and 
academic  achievement  are  few  in  number,  inconclusive,  ,ind  not 
easily  comparable.  That  they  are  fev;  is  perhaps  because  educa- 
tional literature  tends  to  idealize  small- town  America  and  to 
view  all  pupils  as  if  they  were  permanent  members  of  the  same 
local  school  house.  In  this  literature  with  its  pre-industrial 
ethos,  geographic  mobility  — although  a widespread  phenomenon  in 
American  life  — is,  by  and  large,  not  an  object  of  inquiry.  That 
the  few  studies  that  are  available  are  inconclusive  and  not  easily 
comparable  can  be  attributed  to  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  Various  measures  of  mobility  and  achievement  are  used. 

For  example,  what  is  meant  by  ''mobility'*  could  be  the 
distance  of  the  move,  its  recency,  or  its  frequency;  what 
is  meant  by  "achievement"  could  be  the  teachers'  grades, 
or  the  Stanford,  California,  or  Iowa  test  scores.  Some- 
times, test-results  are  reported  not  as  raw  or  standardized 
scores  — which  would  make  scores  more  easily  comparable  — 
but  in  terms  of  grade  placement,  e.g.,  "5.3''  meaning  a 
sixth-grader  achieving  above  the  fifth  but  below  the  sixth 
grade.  In  some  studies,  both  old  and  new  editions  of  the 
same  achievement  test  are  used  for  sub-groups  within  the 
same  sample. 

(b)  The  IQ  and  social  class  are  not  statistically  controlled. 


(c)  It  is  not  stated  what  kind  of  mobile  pupils  are  in  the 

sample,  e.g.,  military  dependents  or  civilian,  urban  or  rural 
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tv' e would  like  to  report  on  some  studies  that  have  some  bearing 
on  ours: 

1.  Hand,  C.  R.  , "A  Comparison  of  Permanent  Pupils  and  Transient 
Military  Pupils  in  Grades  Four.  Five,  and  Six  in  delation  to 
Mathematical  Mastery.”  unpublished  Ed.D.  dissertation.  Boston 
University,  1967.  Abstract,  Mimeo.,  1967.  5 pp. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Otis  Quick  Scoring  Mental  Ability  Test 
(Beta  Form),  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  (Form  "w")  and  a 
mathematical  test  devised  by  him,  Hand's  results  are  as  follows: 

(a)  There  are  no  statistically  significant  differences  between 
permanent  pupils  and  transient  military  dependents  in  IQ, 
age,  or  mathematical  mastery.  (By  "permanent"  is  meant  both 
civilian  and  military  pupils  who  attended  only  the  Ayer, 

Mass,  schools;  by  "transient",  military  dependents  who 
attended  Ayer  as  well  as  other  schools.) 

(b)  In  mathematical  mastery,  officers'  children  were  better 

achievers  than  children  of  enlisted  personnel. 

, . \ 

(c)  At  the  sixth-grade  level  and  with  regard  to  the  arithmetic 
computation  part  of  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  and  the 
author's  own  math  test,  there  was  a statistically  signifi- 
cant difference  between  children  of  enlisted  men  who  had 
attended  1 or  2 schools  and  those  who  had  attended  3 or  4. 

The  former  were  better  achievers. 

(d)  The  overall  conclusion  is  that  mobility  --  as  measured  by 
the  number  of  schools  attended  — seems  to  have  little 
relationship  to  mathematical  mastery  — i.e.,  computational 
skills,  application  and  understanding  of  concepts  — in  grades 
4,  5,  and  6. 
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Our  results  seem  to  contradict  those  of  Hand's:  In  our 

study,  a sixth-grade  pupil  who  throughout  his  schooling  career 
had  attended  only  one  school  tended  to  have  a higher  IQ  as  well 
as  higher  scores  in  arithmetic  concepts  than  one  who  had  attended 
4 or  more  schools  (see  section  V). 

2.  Vaughn.  Major  Luther  C.,  "ft  Study  of  the  Fort  Leonard  Wood 

Schools”.  1).  S.  army  Training  Center.  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff.  Fort  Leonard  t.'ood.  Mo.,  1966.  Typescript,  no 
pagination.  (The  study  is  divided  into  5 tabs.  8 annexes,  and 
40  appendixes  that  constitute  more  than  250  pages.) 

Major  Vaughn's  study  is  quite  a comprehensive  one.  It  deals 
with  such  varied  topics  as  criteria  for  good  elementary  and 
junior  high  schools,  salaries  of  teachers  and  principals  at 
the  Fort  Leonard  wood  schools,  and  occupations  of  the  school- 
board  members.  Thus  academic  achievement  is  only  a small  part 
of  the  study,  and  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(a)  Military  dependents  in  the  Fort  Leonard  VJood  schools  (the 
Laynesville  - Fort  Leonard  ‘jood  school  system)  constitute 
80%  of  the  total  enrollment.  There  are  7 schools  in  the 
district,  of  which  5 are  elementary  (Annex  E,  Appendix  1). 

(b)  For  sixth-graders  in  the  5 elementary  schools,  school 
counselors  used  an  old  'edition  of  the  Stanford  Achievement 
Test  at  2 schools,  a new  one  at  the  other  three  (Annex  B, 
Appendix  1).  The  specific  form  of  the  test  used  by  coun- 
selors is  not  stated;  presumably  it  is  form  ”w " . It  is 
reported  that  the  sixth-graders  of  one  of  the  5 elementary 
schools  have  a 6.5  median  in  grade  equivalency,  that  is, 
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they  achieve  above  the  sixth-grade  level,  but  we  do  not 
know  whether  this  median  is  based  on  the  aforementioned 
old  edition  of  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  or  the  new 
one.  Moreover,  since  Vaughn's  results  are  reported  in 
terms  of  grade  placement  equivalency  — e.g.,  "arithmetic 
reasoning"  5.3;  science,  6,1,  that  is  below  and  above  the 
sixth-grade,  respectively  — they  are  not  easily  comparable 
with  those  of  other  studies. 

(c)  Vaughn’s  overall  achievement  test  results  are:  with  regard 
to  national  norms,  one  of  the  elementary  schools  is  above 
average,  two  average,  and  two  below  average  (Tab  C;  Annex 
3 , App . 1 ; and  Annex  C ) . 

(d)  Comparison  of  Fort  Leonard  'wood  elementary  school  pupils 
with  pupils  who  recently  entered  from  other  installations 
shows  that  Fort  Leonard  Wood  pupils  are  better  achievers 
(Tab  C).  However,  Vaughn  reports  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
Stanford  Achievement  Test,  grades  2-8  in  the  Fort  Leonard 
wood  schools  show  "deficiencies  in  basic  skills  taught," 
i.e.,  in  reading,  arithmetic,  and  spelling  (Tab  C & Annex  G). 

(e)  ’with  regard  to  sixth-grade  pupils  in  the  5 elementary  schools 
In  one  school,  their  median  grade  equivalence  in  paragraph 
meaning,  word  meaning,  spelling,  language,  arithmetic  reason- 
ing, arithmetic  computation,  social  studies,  science,  and 
study  skills  is  6.5,  i.e.,  above  the  sixth-grade  level. 

In  the  four  other  schools,  it  is  around  5.5,  tha c is,  below 
the  sixth-grade  level  (Chart  III-C  in  Annex  B,,  App.  1). 

(f)  Vaughn  reports  achievement-test  results  for  another  heavily 
impacted  school  district,  the  Vernon  Parish  Public  Schools, 
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Leesville,  Louisiana.  The  1965-66  sixth-grade  test  results 
were:  On  the  basis  of  the  California  Short-Form  Test  of 

Mental  Maturity,  the  median  IQ  was  98.6;  on  the  basis  of 
the  California  Achievement-Test , Complete  Battery,  the 
median  grade  placement  v/as  "1.05  months  retarded"  (Letter 
from  school  superintendent,  Vernon  Parish  Public  Schools, 
dated  12/14/65,  Enc.  3,  with  Tab  A).  However,  since  these 
results  besides  being  based  on  different  tests,  are  not 
reported  separately  for  military  dependents  and  civilian 
pupils,  we  cannot  readily  compare  them  with  ours. 

(g)  The  effect  of  geographic  mobility  on  the  academic  achieve- 
ment of  military  dependents  is  cogently  expressed  in  the 
following  excerpt  from  a letter  included  in  the  Vaughn 
study,  a letter  from  an  army  man  to  his  schoolboard: 

"'we  in  the  military  have  certain  special  require- 
ments in  educating  our  children,  caused  primarily 
by  the  frequent  moving  that  the  nature  of  our  duties 
forces  upon  us.  This  often  results  in  unusual  prob- 
lems for  our  children,  for  after  each  move  they  must 
adjust  to  a new  teacher,  new  classmates,  and  a school 
which  may  not  be  using  the  same  methods  used  in  the 
previous  school...  A good  example  is  the  “new  math" 
vhich  is  presently  being  taught  by  many  schools.  Some 
of  our  schools  throughout  the  United  States  only 
teach  this  in  certain  grades,  some  teach  a different 
version  or  textbook  than  others,  and  still  others 
don't  teach  it  at  all.  You  can  appreciate  the 
problems  in  adjustment  that  the  many  variations  in 
this  one  subject  have  created  for  our  children  in 
the  military"  (Letter  dated  1/31/1966,  Annex  G, 
emphasis  added). 

As  one  geographically  mobile  sixth-grader  in  our  study  summed 
it  up  in  an  interview:  "The  school  — you  get  used  to  it,  and  then 
they  change  it. " 
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3.  Snipes,  j.  T.  . "The  Relationship  of  Mobility  to  Achievement 

in  Reading,  Arithmetic,  and  Language  in  Selected  Georgia 

Elementary  Schools."  paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  ~che 

American  Educational  Research  Association.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

30 

February  1965,  Mimeo..  15  pp. 

Snipes's  sample  consists  of  483  sixth-graders  in  6 schools- 
For  measuring  achievement,  he,  used  the  California  Achievement 
Test,  Complete  Battery,  Form  "A";  for  the  IQ,  he  used  the 
California  Short-Form  Test  of  Mental  Maturity,  Form  “S";  and 
for  social  class,  he  used  the  Hollingshead  Two-Factor  Index 
of  Social  Position  (formal  education  and  occupation  of  the 
father).  Snipes's  results  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(a)  Achievement  in  arithmetic  fundamentals  seems  to  be 
related  to  the  number  of  moves  a pupil  makes,  this 
being  equivalent  to  the  number  of  schools  attended. 
However,  no  clear  pattern  emerges  out  of  the  data  (p.  8). 
For  example,  pupils  who  moved  6 times  did  significantly 
better  than  pupils  who  moved  3 or  5 times  (p.  5).  This 

is  the  reverse  of  our  own  conclusion  (see  section  V) 
and  seems  also  to  contradict  some  of  Hand's  conclusions 
(see  if"c"  under  Hand,  above). 

(b)  Sex  is  significantly  related  to  achievement.  Girls,  as 

a group,  did  much  better  than  boys  in  reading  vocabulary, 
reading  comprehension,  mechanics  of  English,  and  spelling. 
In  arithmetic  reasoning  and  arithmetic  fundamentals,  there 
were  no  significant  differences  between  boys  and  girls 
(pp.  6 and  9).  That  girls  tend  to  be  better  achievers 
than  boys  is  in  accord  with  our  findings  for  both  the 
1964-65  and  1965-66  samples. 
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(c)  Mobile  pupils  who  came  to  Georgia  from  other  states  tended 
to  have  the  highest  IQ's.  Pupils  who  moved  within  the 
county  in  which  the  six  schools  in  the  sample  are  located 
or  came  from  other  parts  of  Georgia  tended  to  have  the 
lowest  IQ's.  Local  pupils  (non-movers)  tended  to  fall 

in  the  middle  range  of  IQ's  (p.  6).  In  our  study,  pupils 
who,  from  Kindergarten  through  the  sixth-grade,  attended 
only  one  school , tended  to  have  the  highest  IQ  average 
(see  section  V,  1965-66  sample). 

(d)  Non-moving  sixth-graders,  i.e.,  those  who  attended  only 
one  school,  tended  to  be  younger  than  their  mobile  class- 
mates. Age  tended  to  increase  as  the  number  of  moves 
increased  (p.  9).  An  increase  in  the  pupil's  age  or  IQ 
was  associated  with  better  test  scores  in  reading,  arith- 
metic, and  language  (p.  6).  In  our  study,  the  older  the 
pupils  were,  the  worse  their  achievement  scores  got  to 
be,  which  was  true  of  both  the  1964-65  and  1965-66  samples 
(see  section  VII) l Snipes's  finding  with  regard  to  the 

IQ  is,  of  course,  quite  true:  the  higher  the  pupil's  IQ, 
the  higher  his  achievement  score  tends  to  be. 

(e)  In  Snipes's  sample,  out-of-state  pupils  tended  to  be  of  a 
higher  social  class  (as  measured  Ly  Hollingshead' s Two- 
Factor  Index)  than  the  Georgia  pupils.  The  higher  the 
pupil's  social  class,  the  higher  was  the  number  of  schools 
he  had  attended;  the  longer  the  distance  he  moved,  the 
higher  was  his  IQ  (p.  9). 

It  can  be  contended  that  geographic  mobility  in  Snipes's 
study  is  not  the  crucial  factor  but  that  IQ  and  social  class 


are 


A number  of  studies  has  shown  that  the  degree  of 


difference  in  intelligence  in  schools  corresponds  highly 

and  positively  to  the  socioeconomic  level,  that  with  few 

exceptions,  the  lower  the  level,  the  lower  the  IQ  and 
31 

vice-versa.  One  would  also  be  tempted  to  know  how  the 
local  Georgia  pupils  fared  against  the  newcomers,  being 
lower  in  age,  IQ,  and  social  class,  and  the  kind  of  social 
system  that  developed  among  the  newcomers  and  oldtimers 
on  the  playground  and  in  the  classroom. 

Bollenbacher , Joan.  "A  Study  of  the  Effect  of  Mobility  on 
Reading  Achievement,"  The  Heading  Teacher.  15;  356-360,  March 
1962. 

Bollenbacher ' s study  deals  with  sixth-graders.  For  measur- 
ing their  achievement,  she  used  the  Stanford  Intermediate 
Reading  and  Arithmetic  Tests;  their  IQ,  the  Lorge-Thorndike 
Verbal  IQ  Test. 

Bollenbacher  found  out  that  sixth-graders  who  had,  through- 
out their  schooling , stayed  in  the  same  school  had  higher 
median  scores  in  reading  and  arithmetic  than  sixth-graders 
who  had  moved  more  often.  The  former  also  had  higher  IQ's. 
This  finding,  based  on  the  same  IQ  and  achievement  tests  that 
we  used  in  our  study  (the  Lorge-Thorndike  and  Stanford)  is 
similar  to  what  we  discovered  with  regard  to  the  1965-66 
sample:  permanent  pupils  had  higher  IQ's  than  mobile  ones  and 
higher  scores  in  arithmetic  and  language  (see  section  V). 
Unlike  Bollenbacher,  however,  we  did  not  find  -:ny  statistical! 
significant  results  between  permanent  and  mobile  sixth-graders 
with  regard  to  reading  as  measured  by  the  Stanford  Test. 
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5 . Downie,  N.  H.  . "Comparison  between  Children  who  Have  Moved  from 
School  with  Those  >:hc>  Have  Been  in  Continuous  Residence  on 
Various  Factors  of  Adjustment."  Journal  of  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy, 44; 50-52,  January,  1953. 

Downie  did  not  deal  exclusively  with  sixth-graders  but-  wi". 
5th  to  3th  grade  children.  On  the  basis  of  the  Otis  Test  of 
Mental  Ability,  Downie  found  out  that  there  were  no  statisti- 
cally significant  differences  in  IQ  scores  between  5th  to  8th 
grade  children  who  had  been  in  continuous  residence  at  the 
same  school  and  those  that  had  attended  several  schools.  Me 
include  this  study  in  our  review  of  the  literature  to  illus- 
trate the  conflicting  nature  of  findings  in  this  area  and 
the  need  for  studies  that  deal  with  larger  samples. 

6 . Miles.  LI.  C. . “A  Study  of  the  Achievement  and  School  Jidjust- 
ment  of  a Selected  Group  of  oixth-Grade  Students  in  the 
Hartford  Public  Schools  Uho  Had  Varying  -iates  of  Intra- 
community Residential  Changes11,  Ph.D.  Dissertation  in  Educa- 
tion. University  of  Connecticut.  1962.  Dissertation  Abstracts, 
pp.  1558-1559. 

Miles :s  study  differs  from  other  studies  we  have  reviewed 
so  far  in  that  it  is  concerned  exclusively  with  mobility  wi thi n 
/a  grvert'city  rather  than  mobility  between  different  cities, 
states,  or  counties.  This  study  deals  exclusively  with  sixth- 
graders;  for  measuring  achievement  and  IQ,  the  tests  used  in 
this  study  are  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test,  Intermediate 
Partial  Battery,  Form  KM  (the  same  achievement  test  used  in 
our  study  but  not  the  same  form  of  the  test)  and  the  Otis 
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Quick-Scoring  Ability  Tests,  Bets  Test,  Form  EM  (we  used  the 
Lorge -Thorndike ) . 

Of  the  1,019  sixth-graders  in  this  study,  578  never  changed 
their  residence,  276  changed  their  residence  once,  92  twice, 
and  73  three  or  more  times.  Hartford  pupils  who,  between 
the  first  and  sixth-grade,  did  not  change  their  residence  at 
all  — that  is,  lived  at  the  same  address  in  Hartford  — and 
those  who  changed  theirs  only  once  or  twice  were  similar  in 
their  intelligence  and  achievement  scores;  there  were  no 
statistically  significant  differences  between  them.  The  sig- 
nificant difference  was  between  sixth-graders  who  had  changed 
their  residence  three  or  more  times  and  those  who  had  never 
changed  theirs.  In  comparison  with  the  non-mobile,  these 
pupils  had  significantly  lower  IQ's  and  lower  reading  and 
language  test  scores;  they  were  also  older.  The  teachers  of 
these  mobile  pupils  thought  that  this  group  with  three  or 
more  residential  changes  was  more  maladjusted  than  all  other 
sixth  graders,  "maladjustment"  being  defined  by  the  teacher 
as  — among  other  things  — lack  of  acceptance  of  adult 
authority,  poor  reaction  to  adults  and  schoolmates,  and  nega- 
tive personality  characteristics.  It  seems  that  the  Hartford 
teachers  were  singularly  opposed  to  this  group:  These  child- 

ren had  significantly  lower  grades  in  reading,  language  arts, 
and  arithmetic  — lower  than  non-mobile  pupils  as  well  as 
those  of  lesser  mobility.  In  this  case,  teacher  judgments 
were  supportive  of  standardized  test  results  and  seem  to  be 
an  extension  of  the  teachers'  "maladjustment"  label  for  these 


pupils.  Since  Miles's  study  did  not  control  for  social  class, 
one  can  assume  perhaps  that  this  high  intra-city  mobility  group 
represented  a lower  socio-economic  level  than  the  two  other 
groups  in  the  sample.  We  do  not  know  what  variety  of  children 
these  Hartford  sixth-graders  were,  whether  they  were  mostly 
Negro,  white,  or  Puerto  .Uj.can;  urban  or  rural;  boys  or  girls. 
Smith.  II..  "Some  Relations  between  Intelligence  and  Geographic 
Mobility."  American  Sociological  deview.  6.657-665^  December. 
1943. 

This  is  an  old  study,  we  include  it  here  because  it  deals 
with  the  relation  between  geographic  mobility  and  intelligence. 
The  study  is  focused  on  351  students  who  were  at  the  University 
of  Kansas  between  1937  and  1940.  The  purpose  of  the  study  v»s 
to  determine  whether  there  was  any  difference  in  IQ  scores  (a) 
between  students  born  on  farms  and  those  born  in  towns  or 
cities,  and  'b)  between  students  who  had  remained  in  their 
community  of  birth  until  their  admission  to  K.U.  and  those 
who  had  lived  in  different  communities. 

Of  the  851  students,  362  had  never  moved  from  their  birth- 
place until  their  entrance  to  the  University;  312  had  moved 
once  or  twice;  124,  three  or  four  times;  31,  five  or  six  times; 
and  22,  seven  or  more.  The  IQ's  of  these  students  were 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  American  Council  on  Education 
Test.  The  main  findings  of  this  study  were:  (a)  the  average 
IQ  of  students  born  in  cities  significantly  surpassed  that 
of  rural-born  ones;  and  (b)  non-mobile  students  had  lower 
IQ's  than  mobile  ones. 

Smith  speculates  on  whether  the  IQ  test  performance  changes 
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with  geographic  mobility  and  hints  at  the  relation  between 
migration  and  intellectual  status  (p.  665).  His  comments  on 
his  findings  are  worth  quoting;  they  are  a sort  of  an  "ode  to 
mobility"; 

"...  Mobility  increases  knowledge,  stimulates  curiosity, 
tends  to  develop  speed  of  response,  encourages  imagina- 
tion, and  develops  mental  flexibility,  all  of  which 
qualities  help  to  improve  intelligence  test  performance. 
Mobility  requires  new  social  contacts  and  relationships 
and  the  accompanying  experiences  also  may  influence 
performance  on  tests.  It  is  true  that  change  of  place 
of  residence  also  results  in  a breakdown  of  at  least 
part  of  the  original  associations,  and  this  may  con- 
stitute a general  handicap;  but  such  losses  may  be  less 
of  an  intellectual  than  of  a social  or  emotional  charac- 
ter. This  would  be  particularly  likely,  if  the  relation- 
ships broken  were  those  with  the  least  stimulating, 
immobile  persons  in  the  former  coumunity"  (p.  664). 

On  the  positive  side,  mobility  may  bring  with  it  emancipation 

from  old  ties  and  constricting  social  relationships,  the  "ultimate 

inalienable  right  of  every  child:  a good  and  sound  reason  for 

32 

running  away  from  home.,"  As  a highly-mobile  sixth-grader  in 
our  study,  one  that  was  achieving  well  in  school,  enthusiastically 
remarked  in  an  interview:  "'Changing  schools?'  I love  it!  You  get 
rid  of  your  enemies  and  you  make  new  friends."  However,  on  the 
negative  side,  mobility  may  result  in  rootlessness,  a feeling  of 
anomie  (lostness  and  lack  of  guidelines  to  sustain  identity)  and 
a superf icialization  of  relationships.  Sociology,  in  its  broadest 
dimensions  and  as  an  Americanized  European  intellectual  product, 
continues  to  deal  with  the  legacy  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
\ that  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  — with  issues  of  individualism 
and  alienation.  These  issues  are  but  two  sides  of  the  same  coin, 
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the  coin  of  freedom  to  become  plus  a yearning  to  be.  the  quest 
for  community  and  its  emotional  security  vs.  the  joys  of  self- 
reliance  in  a contractual  society,  ’^e  are  indirectly  bringing 
in  the  work  of  Toennies  and  Durkheim  — Gemeinschaft  vs. 
Gesellschef t . mechanical  vs.  organic  cohesion  — and  of  Cooley 
and  Redfield  — importance  of  the  primary  groups  and  sense  of 
kinship  --  to  highlight  a basic  American  phenomenon,  geographic 
mobility,  and  making  this  phenomenon  unlock  for  us  the  basic 
concerns  of  sociology  and,  hence,  of  education.  This,  in  a 
sense,  is  what  our  study  is  all  about;  for  it  seer's  to  us  that 
mobility,  in  its  largest  configuration,  is  but  at  the  center 
of  the  strain  between  modern  man's  quest  for  community  and 
his  survival  in  mass  society. 

But  to  get  back  from  these  macro-sociological  highlights 
to  the  softer  shades  of  micro-sociology,  we  now  continue  with 
our  review  of  the  literature  on  mobility  and  academic  achieve- 
ment, linking  them  with  the  self-concept  and  sociometric 
status  in  such  studies  that  are  available,  and  commenting  on 
the  larger  implication  of  these  and  other  studies  when  the 
context  warrants  it. 

8.  Tout,  J.  R. . 'Melationship  between  Pupil  Mobility  and  achieve- 
ment, Measured  Intelligence,  and  Soclometr ic  Status.”  unpub- 
lished Ed.D.  dissertation.  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers . 
1962.  Dissertation  Abstracts,  p.  3699. 

Tout's  sample  consists  of  the  total  pupil  population  of 
the  4th,  5th  and  6th  grades  of  a suburban  school  system  in 
the  5t.  Louis,  Missouri  area.  The  pupils  were  classified  into 
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permanent  (six  years  at  the  same  school )f semi -mobile  (two  or 
more  years  at  the  same  school),  and  mobile  (less  than  two  years). 

At  the  sixth-grade  level,  the  intelligence  scores  of  permanent 
pupils  were  significantly  higher  than  those  of  semi -mobile  and 
mobile  pupils.  Also,  at  the  sixth-grade  level  the  permanent 
pupils'  achievement  was  much  better  than  either  the  semi-mobile 
or  mobile  pupils.  With  regard  to  both  the  IQ  and  achievement 
scores,  there  were  no  significant  differences  for  grades  four 
and  five. 

With  regard  to  all  pupils  in  the  sample,  there  were  no 
significant  differences  between  permanent,  semi -mobile,  and 
mobile  pupils  in  the  proportion  of  stars  and  isolates  derived 
from  sociograms.  However,  when  the  semi -mobile  group  was 
divided  into  two  sub-groups  — those  who  had  been  in  their 
present  building  two  or  more  years  vs.  up  to  two  years  — it 
was  discovered  that  there  was  a significantly  higher  propor- 
tion of  stars  selected  by  their  classmates  "to  work  with"  in 
the  first  than  the  second  sub-group. 

Tout  also  analyzed  the  occupations  of  the  pupils'  fathers 
as  a rough  measure  of  social  class  but  found  no  significant 
difference  between  permanent,  semi-mobile,  and  mobile  pupils. 
Tout's  findings  may  be  unique  to  one  suburban  school  system 
and  are,  at  best,  only  suggestive. 

Later  on,  we  shall  discuss  mobility  in  relation  to  socio- 
metric status  and  tne  self-concept.  Since  this  chapter  has 
been  on  achievement,  we  would  like  to  conclude  it  with  studies 
that  relate  achievement  to  sociometry  and  the  self-concept 
even  without  mobility. 
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9.  Lund.  Grace  Adeline.  "Playmate  Status  Relative  to  Physical. 
Academic,  and  Social  Factors,11  unpublished  Ph.D.  Dissertation 

in  Education,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1959. Dissertation 

Abstracts,  pp.  3214-3215. 

The  overall  conclusion  of  this  study  is  that  in  middle 
childhood,  the  choice  of  a playmate  is  dependent  on:  first, 
academic  achievement,  especially  in  reading  and  arithmetic; 
secondly,  socio-economic  status;  and  thirdly,  physical  jjrowess. 
Lhereas  boys  tend  to  choose  other  boys  as  playmates  essentially 
on  the  basis  of  academic  achievement,  they  tend  to  choose  girls 
essentially  on  the  basis  of  social  class  (a  rather  precocious 
awareness  on  their  part  of  short-cuts  to  social  mobility!). 

For  both  boys  and  girls,  the  most  important  factor  is  achieve- 
ment, the  basis  on  which  life  in  the  school  is  organized. 

10 . heeder,  Thelma  Adams.  “A  Study  of  Some  Relationships  between 
Level  of  Self-Concept , Academic  Achievement,  and  Classroom 
Adjustment.11  unpublished  Ed.D.  dissertation.  North  Texas 

State  College.  1955.  Dissertation  Fibstracts.  p.  2472. 

i’ 

This  study  deals  with  middle-grade  children.  It  employs 
pupil  self-ratings  and  teacher  and  peer  ratings.  It  compares 
two  groups  of  children  matched  on  intelligence  scores  but 
having  high  and  low  self-concepts. 

The  essential  finding  of  this  study  is  that  children  with 
low  self-concept  have  lower  sociometric  status,  lower  achieve- 
ment, and  are  more  frequently  rated  as  having  more  problematic 
behavior  than  children  with  a high  self-concept. 
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bome  writers  attribute  both  underachievement  and  a negative 
self-concept  to  a clash  between  the  personal  values  of  the 
pupil  and  those  of  the  school,  teacher  hostility,  disinterest 
in  the  school's  curriculum,  unwillingness  to  accept  personal 
responsibility  for  achievement  status,  or  to  boys  perceiving 
reading  skill  as  being  overly  feminine  — in  short  to  aliena- 
tion. Mutatis  mutandis,  the  reverse  is  true:,  both  high  achieve- 
ment and  a positive  self-concept  are  a result  of  the  pupil's 
success  experiences  in  the  school,  a sense  of  individualism. 

The  largest  context  for  this  array  of  causes  seems  to  be  a 
sense  of  Gemeinschaf t vs.  Gesellschaf t . which  calls  for 
studying  the  school  as  a social  system  with  interlocking 
contingencies  for  the  pupil  — a topic  we  shall  take  up 
later  on.  For  the  aforementioned  explanations  of  the  linkage 
between  the  self-concept  and  achievement,  see,  for  example, 

Passow;  Morrow  and  Wilson;  Schwitzgebel;  Jackson;  Wellington 
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and  Wellington;  and  Campbell. 
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Cliaptcr  IV 


SOCIOHETEIC  DAT:.:  "FIVE  BEST  FRIEITDS " 


I17TRODUCT IOIT 

"Sociometry"  is  derived  from  the  Latin  "socius",  meaning 
"associate." , and  the  Greek  "raotrura",  meaning  "measurement."  Hence, 
sociometry  is  the  measurement  of  social  relations,  the  study  of 
the  social  location  of  the  person.  Technically,  sociometry  is 
more  sociol-psycliological  than  sociological,  for  it  is  concerned 
with  the  interaction  between  the  person  and  the  group  rather  than 
with  overall  group  characteristics,  tendencies,  or  rates.  In  other 
x/ords,  sociometry  starts  with  the  person  as  a baseline  or  unit  of 
measurement  and  response,  and  then  moves  on  to  the  group,  not  vice- 
versa. 

Although  sociometry  tells  us  about  the  network  of  social 
relationships  in  a group  and  is  thus  indicative  of  group  structure, 
V7o  cannot  actually  say  that,  ipso  facto . the  group  structure  we 
infer  on  the  basis  of  a sociomctric  test  is  the  real  structure. 

That  is  to  say  that  sociometry  enables  us  to  make  additive  infer- 
ences about  group  structure,  which  obviously  are  quite  different 
from  participant-observational  ones.  The  inter-personal  ne'  ,/ork 
we  construct  for  a group  on  the  basis  of  a sociometric  test,  a one- 
shot  test  limited  by  time  and  place,  may  be  quite  different  from 
the  way  the  group  itself  functions  at  a given  time  or  over  a period 
of  time.  Essentially,  the  value  of  a sociometric  test  is  social- 
psychological:  It  enables  us  to  know  an  individual's  choice  of 

associates  in  a group  of  which  he  is  already  a member  as  well  as 
one  of  which  he  might  like  to  become  a member.  Obviously,  negative 
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sociometric  tests  — e.g„f  "Uame  3 persons  you  don 1 1 like  to  work 
with,  play  v/ith,  invite  to  your  hone,  etc."  — tell  us  about  groups 
an  individual  wishes  to  avoid.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  socio- 
neulc  tests  are  important  for  the  study  of  what  sociologists  call 
"reference  groups"  or  "significant  others." 

In  American  sociology,  sociometry  represents  a Viennese 
contribution,  much  like  Freudianisn  in  American  psychiatry.  It 
was  developed  by  J.  L.  iioreno,  himself  from  Vienna  and  a younger 
contemporary  of  Freud.  Goth  Freud  and  iioreno  found  a ready  market 
for  their  theories  in  America  - — the  former  because  of  Puritan 
repression  in  American  culture;  the  latter  because  of  the  Ameri- 
can's love  for  numbers.  As  iioreno  himself  cays,  sociometry  "took" 
in  America  because  the  American  is  the  "Homo  iietrum"  per  excellence, 
a creature  dedicated  to  figures!1 

Decause  of  the  simplicity  of  socioraetric  techniques,  they 
have  been  used  extensively  by  both  sociologists  and  school  teachers 
the  former,  for  the  study  of  the  classroom's  social  structure; 
the  latter,  for  that  as  well  as  practical  purposes,  e.g.,  dividing 
the  classroom  group  into  small  groups  for  instructional  purposes, 
seating  together  children  who  like  one  another,  and  so  forth.  Typi- 
cally, sociometric  studies  have  been  concerned  v/ith  inter-personal  , 
relations  in  the  classroom,  especially  with  discovering  stars  and 
isolates  among  pupils,  oj:  v/ith  the  relation  between  children's  cliques 
anu  tneir  social  class.  A good  deal  of  sociometric  studies  contin- 
ues to  be  published,  aptly  enough,  in  a journal  called  Sociometry. 
which  is  now  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Sociological 
Association,  IJashington,  D.C. 
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Among  researchers  who  have  been 
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noted  for  sociometric  studios  bearing  on  the  worx  of  the  teacner, 
v7o  would  like  to  nention,  inter  alia,  iioreno,  iiary  ITorthv/ay,  Evans, 

o 

Thorpe  et  al.  and  Gronlund. 

BEI3F  EE  VIE'..’  OF  THE  LIT3FJ.TUE2 

In  our  study  of  sixth-graders , we  are  concerned  with  the 
sociometric  status  of  both  military  dependents  and  civilian  pupils 
and  of  boys  in  comparison  with  girls.  To  what  extent  is  the 
socior.ictric  status  of  a pupil  stable,  i.c.,  to  what  extent  would 
a pupil  continue  to  bo  highly  chosen  — or  moderately  chosen  or 
even  unchosen  — by  his  classmates  as  someone  to  work  v/ith,  play 
with,  or  sit  next  to?  Eonney  has  found  out  that  the  pupil's 
sociometric  status,  like  his  IQ  and  achievement  score,  tends  to 
be  stable  over  throe  years.  In  addition,  studies  by  Jennings  and 
others  show  that  sociometric  status  tends  to  bo  fairly  stable,  not 
over  two  or  three  years  but  over  several  months."  It  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  these  studies  have  dealt  with  pormanent- 
nembe  rship  groups,  that  is,  not  v/ith  fluid-membership  classrooms 
such  as  sixth-grades  to  which  military  dependents  are  constantly 
added  and  taken  from.  Hence,  in  our  oi/n  study,  v/o  will  be  con- 
cerned with  stability  and  change  in  the  sociometric  status  of  both 
mobile  and  local  children.  That  these  aforementioned  studies 
dealt  with  various  age-groups  rather  than  specifically  v/ith  sixth 
graders,  is  a minor  matter.. 

Sociometric  studies  tend  typically  to  focus  on  the  highly- 
chosen  (stars)  in  a group  and  the  under chosen  (scmi-isolates  and 
isolates).  TJhat  arc  the  behavior  characteristics  and  personality 
traits  associated  with  the  highly  chosen  and  the  underchosen?  A 
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n umber  of  studies  seem  to  agree  that  there  are  distinct  differences 
between  persons  with  a high  so done trie  status  in  their  group  and 
those  with  a low  one.  Olsen,  Donney,  ICuhlen  and  Leo,  and  Horthway 
suggest  that  the  highly-chosen  persons  tend  to  be  cooperative , dar- 
ing, active,  enthusiastic,  happy,  friendly,  and  full  of  initiative, 
whereas  the  underchoscn  tend  to  be  disagreeable,  quarrelsome,  ner- 
vous, sullcy,  bossy,  cheerless,  listless,  or  noisy  and  rebellious. 

In  our  own  study,  we  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  coming  up  with 
a catalogue  of  virtues  and  vices  corresponding  to  the  degree  to 
which  a person  is  chosen  or  underchoscn  by  his  own  group.  TJhat  we 
are  primarily  concerned  with  is  to  find  out  the  hinds  of  friends  a 
mobile  and  a non-mobile  pupil  has  and  whether  the  pupil  who  is  not 
chosen  or  quite  under-chosen  by  his  classmates  is  actually  an 
"isolate"  as  the  sociometric  literature  tends  to  label  him  or 
whether  he  actually  has  friends  outside  his  grade,  indeed  his 
school.  (In  this  content  we  would  lihe  to  point  out  that  the 
studies  we  reviewed  in  the  preceding  chapter  on  the  relation 
between  academic  achievement  and  sociomotric  status  suggest  that 
essentially  the  highly  chosen  children  tend  to  be  "good  students"; 
the  underchoscn^ nonachievers . Furthermore,  a pupil  may  be  highly 
chosen  to  work  with  or  study  with,  but  not  necessarily  to  have  on 
a team  or  play  with.  Hence,  what  a pupil  is,  at  times  and  most  of 
the  time,  highly  chosen  for,  or  unchosen  for,  is  important  to  know, 
especially  if  wo  are  dealing  with  classroom-groups  with  fluid 
membership. ) 

How  accurate  are  teachers  in  judging  the  sociometric  status 
of  pupils?  iloreno  has  found  out  that  the  degree  of  accuracy  depends 
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on  the  grade  level:  Teachers  are  most  accurate  in  kindergarten  and 
first  grade,  30  % accurate  in  the  sixth-grade , and  generally  less 
accurate  at  higher  grade-levels.  Teachers  are  most  accurate  with 
regard  to  extremes  in  socionctric  status  (the  very  high  and  the 
vex-y  low)  and  seem  to  knot?  their  pupils  less  well  the  older  the 
pupils  are.^  On  the  other  hand,  Tryon  has  found  out  that  teachers 
tend  to  judge  accurately  the  sociometric  status  of  girls  rather 
than  boys.  This  is  because,  according  to  Tryon,  teachers  under- 
stand and  admire  the  quiet,  non-aggressive,  friendly,  and  likeable 
behavior  of  girls  - — which  conforms  to  the  school's  demands  — 

more  than  the  behavior  of  boys  among  boys,  whore  gentleness  is 

7 

considered  a weakness.  However,  in  his  study  of  teachers'  judg- 
ments of  the  sociometric  status  of  sixth-grade  pupils,  a grade- 
level  with  which  wc  are  concerned  in  this  project,  Gronlund  has 
found  out  that  in  general  teachers  accurately  judge  the  sociometric 
status  of  girls  as  well  as  that  of  boys;  that  with  regard  to 
individual  pupils,  teachers'  judgments  vary  considerably;  that 
teachers  tend  to  over-judge  the  sociometric  status  of  pupils  they 
most  like  and  under- judgre  that  of  pupils  they  do  not  like;  and  that 
teachers  who  have  taken  a course  in  Child  Development  tend  to  judge 
the  sociometric  status  of  a pupil  more  accurately  than  those  who 
have  not  taken  such  a course,  hil  of  these  teachers'  judgments 
were  compared  with  pupils'  judgments  with  regard  to  the  pupils' 
preference  for  work  companions,  play  companions,  and  seating  com- 
panions. It  shoulc  bo  mentioned  that,  as  a group,  teachers  were 
least  accurate  in  judging  pupils'  preferences  for  play  companions. 
Teachers  simply  had  no  opportunity  to  observe  their  pupils  on  the 
play  criterion  as  much  as  on  the  other  two  criteria  I ° 
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FRIBiTDCIIIP  FORHATIOiT  III  GRAD3  SCHOOL 

In  this  project,  the  socionctric  question  we  have  asked  is 
concerned  with  the  5 best  friends  a si::th-grador  has.  In  this 
section  of  the  review  of  the  literature  uc  would  like  to  deal 
with  issues  and  concerns  pertaining  to  friendship  formation  in 
elementary  school. 

To  what  c::tcnt  do  grade-school  children  choose  friends  out- 
side their  own  families?  To  what  c::tent  do  these  children  become 
peer-oriented  at  different  grade-levels?  A study  by  Bowernan  and 
Kinch  shows  that  children  progressively  move  from  a family  orien- 
tation to  a peer-group  one  ns  they  grow  up.  Uith  regard  to  4th 
graders  in  Bowernan' s and  Hindi's  sample,  07.1^  wore  family 
oriented;  Otli  graders,  50;i;  and  10th  graders,  3i;S.  Bowernan  and 
Hindi  found  out  that  girls  and  boys  showed  similar  changes  in  grow- 
ing orientation  towards  peers  but  that  girls  began  such  changes 

o 

a year  earlier  than  boys. 

To  what  c::tcnt  are  there  sc:c  and  race  preferences  in  the 
choice  of  friends  among  school  children?  In  a study  by  Abel  and 
Sahinkaya  on  this  subject,  the  major  finding  is  that  se;:  prefer- 
ences among  children  seem  to  appear  before  race  preferences.  By 
age  five  children  prefer  their  own  se;:,  but  only  the  boys  show 
definite  race  preferences.  This  implies  that  by  the  4th  grade 
friendship  choices  are  well-established  with  regard  to  se::  and 
race.  That  those  preferences  may  be  changed  again  in  adolescence 
is  a ctif rerent  matter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  race  awareness  in 
American  culture  starts  early  in  life,  as  liary  Bllcn  Goodman  has 
established,  ^ and  that  this  awareness  may  influence  a person's 
choice  of  friends  throughout  his  life. 
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In  his  study,  Dron fcnbrcnncr  found  out  that  there  was  sc:: 

cleavage  at  all  grade  levels  from  kindergarten  through  the  sixtn 

grade,  but  that  this  cleavage  was  inconsistent  and  subject  to 

variation.  He  also  found  out  that  tncrc  was  a (/.ecreaso  in  tnc 

number  of  rejected  children  (those  who  wore  unenosen  as  rriend^ ) 

as  tl*  i classroom  group  became  bettor  acquainted.  That,  by  the 

end  of  the  year,  there  would  be,  or  would  not  bo,  any  changes  in 

the  friendship  choices  of  mobile  and  non— mobile  sixth— graders  in 

our  sample  is  one  of  the  concerns  of  our  project. 

To  what  extent  arc  children  aware  of  social-class  in  their 

choice  of  friends?  Gronlund  reports  various  studies  that  show 

that  children  prefer  to  associate  with  age-mates  who  arc  of 

13 

similar  social  class  or  slightly  higher.  In  her  study  of  a 
small  How  Dngland  community,  Celia  Ctendlcr  has  found  out  that  in 
the  first-grade,  children  begin  to  develop  awareness  of  social  cla: 
as  a factor  in  popularity;  that  in  the  fourth-grade,  they  become 
more  aware  of  the  economic  basis  of  status;  and  that  in  the  sixth 
and  eighth  grades,  they  begin  to  view  social  class  much  like  adult: 
do.  Especially  for  after-school  activities,  children  tended  to 

l A 

choose  friends  representing  the  same  social  class.  * 

According  to  Jennings,  characteristic  kinds  of  choices 

emerge  and  mutual  friendship  choices  become  more  frequent  as 

children  grow  older,  kith  regard  to  young  children  in  the  lower 

grades , many  choices  are  made  which  later  on  result  in  several 

changes  in  one-way  preferences  and  few  mutual  choices.  At  about 

the  3th  grade,  more  reciprocal  choices  arc  found  and  more  of  the 

choices  are  made  across  sex  lines.  iiutual  affinities,  according 

to  Jennings,  appear  more  numerous  in  the  2nd,  4th,  6th  and  Oth 
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grades  and  on  into  high  school.  During  the  raid-elementary  years, 
however,  associations  are  predominantly  between  members  of  the  same 
sc::.  L inhod  chains  of  mutual  choices  and  cliques  tend  to  become 
more  numerous  in  the  5th  and  6th  grades.  Jennings  cautions  that  the 
atmosphere  in  a classroom  has  much  to  do  with  the  responses  children 
make,  e.g.,  the  warmth  of  the  teacher,  activities  which  encourage  a 

high  degree  of  interaction  among  children,  and  a democratic  teaching 

15 

style.  Uhether  the  patterns  of  interrelationships  found  in  a given 
classroom  can  best  be  understood  as  a product  of  physical  and  mental 
maturation  of  children  or  as  normally  occurring  cleavages  is  not  as 
important  in  our  project  as  whether  those  patterns  arc,  in  one  way 
or  another,  related  to  geographic  mobility. 

Socionetrically  and  with  regard  to  friendship  formation,  what 
makes  "birds  of  a feather  flock  together"?  TJith  reference  to 
academically  able  children  (what  used  to  be  called  "gifted  children" 
in  educational  literature),  nothing  correlates  more  positively  with 
their  mutual  choices,  according  to  Harriet  O'Shea,  than  the  IQ  of 
their  friends.  These  children  accept  or  reject  friendships  within 
their  own  high  mental  age  group  and  have  very  little  to  do  with 
average  mental  ago  children.10 

Can  friendship  patterns  be  experimentally  altered?  Yes,  under 
conditions  of  changed  status,  according  to  John  Thibaut.  Thibaut 
di vicioo  a group  or  boys  into  two  teams,  one  of  which  got  to  play 
nign— status  parts  all  the  time;  the  other,  low— status  ones.  He 
found  out  that  the  high  status  team  members  drew  closer  together. 

The  low-status  team  members  also  drev;  closer  together,  but  the  less 
popular  members  of  the  low-status  team  wore  the  ones  who  did  not 
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change  their  initial  friendship  patterns.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
this  is  that  there  was  no  ground  for  solidarity  to  develop  between 
the  unpopular  nenbors  and  the  rest  of  the  low-status  team  a::copt 
through  hostility  to  the  high-status  teams  mined  with  a revulsion 
for  their  own  team.  Thus  it  appears  that  one  incentive  for  friend- 


ship making  is  the  sharing  of  a connon  success  or  common  plight 
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It  see:. is  that  being  consistently  of  low-status  or  high-status  (for 


cranplc , slow  learners  as  compared  with  gifted  children  or  rapid 
learners)  tends  to  restrict  one’s  friendship  choices  to  certain 
limited  groups.  iJliat  this  study  suggests  is  that  the  social 
organisation  of  the  school,  the  division  of  pupils  into  high- 
ability  and  low-ability  groups,  tends  to  pro-influence  the  friend- 
ship choices  of  children. 

It  would  be  useful  to  enploro  the  concept  of  friendship. 

Sprott  maintains  that  a powerful  factor  in  the  choice  of  friends 
is  "the  degree  to  which  they  share  our  standards  of  opinion  and 
moral  outlook".  lierton  and  Lasarsfcld,  in  studying  friendship 
as  a social  process,  mention  the  tendency  for  friendship  to  form 
between  persons  alike  in  some  respects  (a  phenomenon  called 
"homophily" ) and,  conversely,  between  persons  different  in  others 
( "hotorophily" ) . The  two  authors  point  out  that  it  is  not  easy  — 
obviously  enough  — to  have  clo.ic  friendships  where  values  conflict 
and  that  in  such  cases  there  is  a tendency  to  resolve  differences 
in  values,  else  the  friendship  would  break  up.1^ 

But  what  about  the  meaning  of  friendship  to  students? 
According  to  Uaegele,  who  interviewed  a group  of  high-school  students 
to  find  out  how  they  defined  friendship,  the  students  emphasised 
that  they  viewed  friendliness 


as  different  from  popularity  and 
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t hat  neither  war  quite  the  sane  as  friendship-  The  students  drew 
a distinction  between  "best  friends",  "close  friends",  "friends", 
and  "just  friends."  To  then  friendship  implied  degrees  of  mutual 
trust,  similarity  of  interest,  a desire  to  spend  tine  together, 
the  beeping  of  confidences,  and  the  freedom  to  be  oneself  without 
fear  of  ridicule-  hs  a social  relation,  friendship  implies  to 


these  students  a bind  of  reciprocated  closeness  between  two  or 

20 

more  people  who  are  free  not  to  be  close.  Friends  are  made  and 
unmade;  implied  is  a reservoir  of  "unrelated  others"  who  can  be 
approached  and  if  necessary  left  behind  again.  Hould  it  seen  pos- 
sible that  nobile  children  are  noire  accustomed  than  non-nobile 
ones  to  viewing  friendship  as  something  that  is  made  and  broben 

off?  Docs  geographic  nobility,  as  Dantocb  asserts,  at  tines  result 

?1 

in  moral  rootlcssncss?"  To  what  errtent  do  the  public  schools  in 
a mass  society,  a complc::  Go sol Is cha ft , supply  children,  as  Jules 
Henry  maintains,  with  "training  for  uninvolvement"?  Hould  it  not 
be  a sign  of  emotional  maturity  as  well  as  an  adaptive  mechanism 
for  the  nobile  child,  for  omanplc,  to  realise  that  friends  arc  not 
irreplaceable  but  replaceable?  These  questions  arc  beyond  the 
scope  of  our  project;  we  raise  then  here  as  part  of  our  macro- 
sociological  interest  in  exploring,  albeit  briefly,  a larger  con- 
text for  the  phenomena  we  discuss  and  the  linkage  between  the  per- 
son and  society. 

i-ccording  to  the  19G0  Census,  33,G40,000  Americans  moved  dur- 
ing that  year.  Of  these,  about  G million  were  children  between  the 
ages  of  5 and  17,  9G,000  of  whom  lived  abroad.  Obviously,  geo- 

graphic mobility  is  a permanent  aspect  of  modern  life.  Hith  regard 
ho  school  children,  Frances  Ilartin  writes  of  the  efforts  the  teacher 
can  ma..e  co  integrate  the  newcomer  into  the  classroom. 
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tiiat  too  much  physical  mobility  leads  to  apathy,  to  a tendency 

on  tlic  part  of  the  child  to  live  on  the  surface  of  his  feelings 

to  avoid  being  hurt.  Such  a child  continuously  experiences  a 

shock  of  exit  and  re-entry  into  school  systems,  which  the  teacher 

23 

and  the  classroom  group  can  help  to  cushion.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  can  assume  that  a sort  of  protracted  culture  shoe]:  nay  be  true 
only  of  some  mobile  children  and  that  there  may  be  some  children 
who,  on  the  basis  of  travel,  develop  a "skill  for  sociability" 
and  satisfy  their  "validation  of  the  self"  in  new  environments  by 
acquiring  net/  close  friends.  In  other  words , mobility  forces  the 
child  to  make  friends  but  not  keep  then.  He  will  examine  this 
point  further  when  we  discuss  our  interviews  with  mobile  and 
local  sixth-graders. 

TJe  know  only  of  one  study  that  specifically  deals  with 
friendship  formation  among  military  dependents.  Helene  W.  King, 
a school  teacher  trained  in  counseling  and.  herself  the  wife  of 
an  hrmy  non,  interviewed  50  elementary  school  children  in  grades 
1 to  6 in  a school  for  hrmy  personnel  in  Germany. ^ She  asked 
the  children  about  several  things,  such  as  their  perception  of 
time  and.  space,  sense  of  belonging  to  distant  relatives  and. 
homeland,  and  their  feelings  about  friendship.  On  friendship, 
her  findings  can  be  summarized  as  follows : 

(a)  hn  overall  conclusion  is  that  mobile  children  differ 
from  children  in  more  settled  communities  in  the  way 
they  form  friendships  and  relate  to  others  as  friends . 

(b)  The  youngest  children  interviewed  were  not  specific 
about  their  friendship  choices.  To  the  questions 
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"Tno  are  your  friends?"  "‘.Jho  is  your  .beat  friencL?" 

"Where  is  your  beet  friend?"  and’TIou  long  lias  he  been 
your  best  friend?"  the  first  and  second  grade  chil- 
dren tended  to  answer  "the  kids  I play  with,"  or 
"ily  friends  arc  in  ray  stairwell"  ( apartment-house 
entrance ) . 

(c)  With  third  and  fourth  graders , the  sane  questions  drew 
answers  which  tended  to  depend  on  the  length  of  tine 
the  child  had  been  in  the  neighborhood.  A child, 
newly  arrived,  mentioned  the  children  he  had  just 
recently  left  behind  as  still  his  best  friends . 

-.fter  a scttling-in  period,  friendships  sprang  up 

in  the  classroom  or  in  playgroups  which  helped  hin 
make  the  transition  frora  newcomer  to  oldtincr  and 
he  would,  then  nano  children  in  the  local  connunity 
as  best  friends.  »it  the  third  and  fourth-grade 
levels,  answers  also  began  to  include  relatives  ' 
(cousins  and  grandparents  especially)  and  members 
of  families  who  had  been  close  friends  of  his  own 
family.  Another  important  category  of  friends  cited 
was  children  who  had  just  recently  left  the  community. 
There  are  always  the  leavers  and  the  left . ( P e r h aps 

parental  friendship  choices  vary  in  the  same  manner.) 

(d)  With  regard  to  fifth  and  si::th  graders,  their  re- 
sponses, again,  differed.  Although  they  readily 
mentioned  names  of  friends,  these  tended  to  be  people 
close  at  hand  who  wore  no  better  friends  than  others 
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relinquished  in  the  pact  or  likely  to  be  remembered 
as  better  than  friends  one  would  make  tomorrow  at 
the  newt  poet.  At  these  two  grade-levels,  friendship 
seemed  to  be  losing  its  historical  dimension.  "Im- 
plied, was  a subtle  change  in  affect  or  investment  of 

self.  Friendship  was  seen  as  valuable  per  so.  This 

?5 

is  a very  tenuous  lead  to  try  to  explore."  Thus  for 
very  young  children,  the  friendship  home-base  was 
the  stairwell  community;  for  si::th  graders,  friend- 
ship was  viewed  as  a series  of  tenuous  relations 
and  subject  to  exchange . 

Ue  will  examine  some  of  the  aforementioned  points  in  more 
detail  when  we  discuss  our  interviews  with  mobile  children  and 
their  teachers,  and  when  wo  relate  geographic  mobility  and  locality 
to  the  self-concept  of  sixth-graders.  IJe  now  turn  our  attention 
to  our  sociometric  data  and  comment  on  our  findings  as  we  present 
them . 


A17AYLSIS  OF  SOCIOIIBTBIC  TBST,  "FIV3  33ST  F3I3i7D3 " 

In  19G4-G5  and  19G5-G6,  our  socionctric  toot,  "Five  Dost 
Friends",  was  administered  twice  each  year,  once  in  the  fall  and 
again  in  the  spring,  (a)  to  compare  the  friendship  patterns  of 
military  dependents  and  their  civilian  classmates,  and  (b)  to  find 
out  wncther  there  were  any  changes  in  these  patterns  by  the  end  of 
the  year . By  asking  the  sixth-grade  mobile  and  non-mobile  child- 
ren to  name  their  five  bast  friends,  x/e  hoped  to  discover  (a)  the 
extent  of  the  pupil's  "sociogeographic  anchoring"  as  revealed  bv 
the  geographic  location  of  his  friends,  and  (b)  his  acceptability 
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as  a friend  to  hie  classmates  as  neasurecl  by  the  number  of  times 
he  was  chosen. 


Decause  our  study  is  focused  on  geographic  mobility,  we 
wished  to  know  something  about  the  sociometric  status  of  the  two 
kinds  of  pupils  in  our  sample  — the  mobile  and  the  non-mobile, 
military  dependents  and  non-P.L.  374  children,  He  we  re  not  con- 
tent to  follow  the  usual  practice  of  sociometric  studies  and 
merely  come  up  with  a designation  of  pupils  as  "stars",  "semi- 
stars", and  "isolates"  (highly  chosen,  under-chosen,  and  unchosen); 
we  hope d^ among  other  things,  to  qualify  the  position  of  the  "isolate" 
on  the  sociogram  by  finding  out  whether  or  not  he  had  friends  out- 
side his  immediate  classroom  group,  the  group  whose  responses 
researchers  usually  use  to  designate  the  acceptability  of  the 
pupil.  In  addition,  because  mobile  pupils  tend  to  be  newcomer 2 
to  the  school,  we  wanted  to  know  where  those  dear  and  close  to 
them,  their  best  friends,  were  actually  located.  Hence,  we 
thought  of  giving  our  sociometric  test  a deliberate  social- 
psychological  dimension  by  asking  the  pupil  about  the  social  space 
surrounding  him  (his  friends)  as  well  as  the  geographic  space  in 
which  his  friends  arc  found.  In  a word,  ours  is  a sociometric 
test  with  a socio-geographic  contort. 

Our  19G4-65  sociomctric  test  consisted  of  two  sheets.  The 
first  sheet  had  a space  for  the  child  to  write  his  name  and  the 
following  instructions:  "Print  the  names  of  your  5 best  friends  — 

uncy  can  me  a-c  this  senool  or  any  other  place."  "Then  the  mumil 
completed  the  first  sheet,  he  was  given  the  second  one,  which 
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requested  him  to  write  hie  name-  again  at  the  top  of  the  page  and 
answer  the  following  questions  (given  hereunder  with  the  geographic 
category  we  had  in  nind) : 

1„  I low  many  of  the  5 best  friends  you  named  above  are  from 
this  si::th  grade?  (classroom) 

2.  How  many  of  your  5 best  friends  go  to  this  school  but 
are  not  in  this  room?  (school) 

3.  How  many  live  near  you  but  do  not  go  to  this  school? 


( community ) 

4.  IIov;  many  live  more  than  50  miles  away?  (rest  of  the 
world) 

5.  How  many  are  boys?  IIov;  many  are  girls? 

For  19G5-6G,  we  revised  our  sociometric  test,  making  it 
more  specific  and  adding  a fifth  geographic  category,  "neighbor- 
hood". On  the  second  sheet,  the  pupil  was  asked  to  copy  the 


names  of  his  five  best  friends  and,  after  each  friend's  name,  to 
chock  the  following:  se::  of  friend,  age  (under  or  over  10),  and 

geographic  location.  The  geographic  location  categories  were: 

// 

Is  from  this  si::th-grade  classroom"  (class);  "goes  to  this  school 
but  is  not  from  this  sixth  grade  classroom"  (school);  "lives 
within  10  miles  of  mo  but  does  not  go  to  this  school"  (neighbor- 
hood); '.'lives  10  to  50  miles  away  but  does  not  go  to  this  school" 
(community);  "lives  more  than  50  miles  away"  (rest  of  the  world). 

In  the  analysis  of  data,  friendship  choices  wore  tabulated 
with  regard  to  their  location.  The  geographic  categories  used 
wore  classroom,  school,  neighborhood,  community,  and  world.  IJith 
regard  to  friendship,  it  can  be  said  that  the  pupil  is  socially 
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located  at  the  center  of  a series  of  concentric  circles,  repre- 
senting cver-e::panding  horizons.  The  nearest  circle  is  that  of 
the  classroom;  the  furthest  is  what  lies  beyond  the  local  community, 
more  than  50  miles  away  from  the  present  physical  environment  of 
the  pupil;  hence  designated  the  "world  at  large",  "the  rest  of  the 
pupil's  world" , or  simply  the  "'world".  Detween  rhe  classroom  and 
the  world  at  large,  nre  the  circles  of  "school",  "neighborhood", 
and  local  community".  This  is  the  social -geographic  space  of  the 
pupil,  his  ecology  of  friends  or  peer  group  (see  diagram  below) . 
Since  in  everyday  language  the  overlapping  of  these  categories  is 
apparent,  we  have  defined  the  sub-divisions  of  the  child's  friend- 


ship world. 


the  relative  position  of  his 


friends  in  his  socio- 


gcographic  space,  as  follows: 

1.  Classroom : Consists  of  friends  chosen  within  a 

child's  class  or  homeroom,  i.e., 
classmates. 

2.  School : Comprises  schoolmates  who  are  not 

classmates. 

ITe ighborhood : Includes  only  friends  living  less  than 

10  miles  from  the  child,  not  attending 
the  same  school. 


4 • Local  Conmun i tv : Contains  friends  living  10-50  miles 

from  a child,  not  attending  the  same 
school . 


5.  Uorld: 


iiado  up  of  friends  living  more  than 
50  miles  from  the  child. 
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FRIENDSHIP  ZONES:  SOCIO-GEOGRAPHIC  CATEGORIES 


He  had  a separate  analysis  for  each  of  the  1964-65  ancl 
1965-66  sociometric  data.  As  it  will  be  recalled,  there  was  no 
"neighborhood"  category  in  the  1964—65  data.  For  1965-66,  the 
"local  community"  category  was  divided  into  "neighborhood" 

(within  a radius  of  10  miles  from  the  child)  and  "community" 

(10-50  miles  and  readily  negotiable  by  car). 

A NOTE  ON  THE  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  "FIVE  DEST  FRIENDS " 

The  "Five  Eest  Friends"  is  not  a sociometric  device  in  the 
usual  sense,  ilbst  sociomctric  instruments,  when  used  with  pupils 
in  a classroom  setting,  restrict  the  choices  of  friends  by  pupils 

ti 

to  the  class.  Thus  a closed  social  system  (as  defined  by  the  in- 
strument) is  obtained  in  which  the  total  number  of  choices  made 
by  the  class  equals  the  total  number  of  choices  received  by  the 
class.  However,  in  the  case  of  the  "Five  Best  Friends",  the  social 
structure  is  open  in  regard  to  choosing  but  is  closed  in  regard 
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•; to  being  chosen.  Thus  the  boundary  of  tnc  social  system  defined 
by  this  instrument  is  serai -permeable , with  the  pupils  of  the  class 
permitted  to  reach  outward  from  the  class  to  a world— wide  com- 
munity in  choosing  but  the  members  of  that  community  lacing  pro- 
hibited to  reach  inward  in  choosing  pupils  in  the  class. 
Consequently,  a semi -permeable  social  system  is  obtained,  a 
system  in  which  the  number  of  choices  made  by  the  class  is 
usually  greater  than  the  number  of  choices  received  by  the  class. 

although  this  device  is  valuable  in  discovering  the  socio- 
geographic anchoring  of  pupils  as  scon  in  the  geographic  location 
of  persons  named  as  friends,  the  data  collected  by  this  form  are 
not  comparable  to  data  collected  by  other  sociometric  devices  and 
are,  as  a result,  not  subject  to  traditional  interpretation  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  traditional  sociomctric  statistics. 


Furthermore,  any  attempt  to  determine  from  data  collected  with 
the  "Five  best  Friends"  the  position  of  pupils  in  the  social 
structure  of  the  class  and  to  compare  these  positions  from  class 
to  class  must  be  approached  with  a realization  of  the  limitations 
imposed  by  this  instrument. 

Nevertheless,  if  one  is  willing  to  assume  as  probable  that, 
if  the  class  were  instructed  to  choose  their  five  best  friends 
only  from  the  confines  of  the  class,  each  individual  v/ould  retain 
his  relative  position  (more  or  less)  within  the  social  structure 
of  the  class  as  determined  by  the  "Five  Nest  Friends",  then  it  is 
possible  to  use  these  data  for  more  than  determination  of  the 
socio-geographic  anchoring  of  each  individual.  However,  even 
accepting  this  assumption  as  valid,  the  analysis  of  these  data  is 
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made  aore  difficult  by  the  need  to  have  comparable  scores  from 
class  to  class,  a problem  which  is  compounded  by  the  semi- 
permeable  nature  of  the  social  system  described  by  the  data.  The 
unit  of  measurement  selected  for  use  with  these  data  must  meet 
with  the  need  for  comparability  of  scores  from  class  to  class. 


UITIT  OF  MEASUIlZiiE17T 

Haw  scores,  weighted  raw  scores,  corrected  raw  scores  and 
weightod-corrected  raw  scores  are  all  inappropriate  in  that  the 
scores  obtained  by  pupils  in  different  classrooms  are  not  compar- 
able. Probability-of-chanco-occurence  units  are  likewise  inappro- 
priate because  pupils  in  classrooms  of  the  same  size  (with  the 
same  total  number  of  votes)  who  receive  the  same  number  of  votes 
would  be  given  the  same  converted  score,  even  though  their  rela- 
tive positions  within  their  respective  groups  could  be  vastly 
different. 


Standard  score  units  do  not  have  these  limitations.  Stan- 
dard scores  ( z or  Z ) could  bo  determined  for  each  pupil  on  the 
basis  of  the  distribution  of  votes  within  his  class.  However, 
for  distributions  which  are  markedly  different  in  regard  to 
kurtosis  and  she wedness  the  scores  would  not  be  comparable.  This 
problem  can  be  circumvented  by  the  use  of  normalized  standard 
scores  (kcCall  T)  but  by  so  doing  the  distribution  of  scores  for 
each  class  is  made  to  conform  to  the  normal  curve.  The  assumption 
tnat  each  distribution  would  be  normal  e::cept  for  chance  variation 
is  basic  in  the  use  of  standard  normal  units.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  classroom  distributions  of  votes  received  would  be 
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skouod  to  the  right,  the  amount  of  skewedness  being  determined  by 
the  crctent  to  which  pupils  choose  friends  from  within  the  class  — 
the  more  they  choose  classmates  the  higher  the  mean,  consequently 
a larger  available  scale  below  the  mean  for  votes „ This  imposed, 
skeuec.no ss  (resulting  from  a limitation  on  the  range  of  available 
scores  and  the  semi-permeable  nature  of  the  social  system)  is  ad- 
justed by  the  transformation  of  scores  to  McCall  T scores. 

Since  the  distribution  of  votes  is  supposedly  determined 
by  the  social  structure,  from  a theoretical  point  of  view  the 
distribution  for  different  classes  would  not  be  e::pected  to  be  the 
same.  However,  it  is  likely  that  most  of  the  differences  would 
center  around  differences  in  means  (which  creates  no  problem  about 
the  assumption  of  normality),  with  some  differences  in  the  kurtosis 
of  the  distributions,  and  little  difference  in  skewedness . The 
advantages  of  this  transformation  in  making  scores  comparable 
from  class  to  class,  in  reflecting  relative  positions,  and  in 
adjusting  for  the  limiting  factor  imposed  by  a small  range  of 
available  scale  points  below  tho  mean  seem  to  outweigh  the  dis- 
advantage introduced  by  the  error  created  by  the  loss  of  "real" 
differences  in  kurtosis.  Since  these  differences  are  probably 
quite  small  in  the  "true  score"  distributions  it  is  likely  that 
little  systematic  error  is  introduced  and  random  error  is  reduced. 

The  distinction  between  "neighborhood"  and  'fcommunity" 
choices  emerged  only  in  the  analysis  of  the  data  obtained  from  the 
1965-66  sample,  in  the  earlier  sample  (1964-65),  these  two  socio- 
geographic categories  were  merged  to  form  just  one,  called 
"community" . 
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For  examination  of  the  effect  of  nobility  on  friendship 
choices,  throe  indices  of  mobility  were  used: 

(a)  Personal  nobility  status,  i.e.,  whether  a 
pupil  is  mobile  or  local. 

(b)  Humber  of  moves,  i.e.,  the  number  of  cities 
the  pupil  lived  in;  the  number  of  schools  he 
or  she  attended. 

(c.)  Class  nobility  level,  i.e.,  whether  the  class- 
room group  of  pupils  is  of  low,  medium,  or 
high  mobility,  depending  on  the  proportion 
of  military  dependents  in  the  class. 

The  Chi-square  statistic  was  used  to  test  the  hypothesis 
that  geographic  mobility  did  not  have  any  effect  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  friendship  choices.  Percentages  of  friendship  choices 
falling  in  each  socio-gcogr aphic  category  were  also  computed. 
Analysis  of  variance  was  employed  to  determine  whether  mobility 
introduced  any  bias  or  discrimination  in  a child's  selection  of 
friends  from  among  his  classmates.  For  this  test,  the  raw  score 
specifying  the  number  of  times  a child  was  selected  by  his  class- 
mates was  converted  into  a T score. 

SOCIOiidTRIC  DATA:  FI1TDI1TGS 

In  the  analysis  of  sociometric  data,  we  have  iised  the  same 
approach  as  in  the  analysis  of  our  academic  achievement  data.  Ue 
organized  the  analysis  first  on  the  basis  of  classroom  groups  and 
the  distribution  of  military  dependents  and  civilian  pupils  in 


rnen , 


that  i 


/ 


wo  used  the  classroom  group  as  a 


unit  of  analysis. 
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Secondly , wo  employed  aggregates  of  individual  pupils,  military 
dependents  and  civilians,  as  a basis  for  analysis,  regardless  of 
the  particular  classrooms  in  which  those  pupils  were  located.  So 
far  in  this  approach  we  have  considered  "mobile"  as  a synonym  for 
military  dependent;  "local"  as  a synonym  for  civiliar . This  is 
because,  in  our  sample,  military  dependents  as  a group,  are  the 
mobile  pupils  per  excellence.  But  since  some  local  pupils  have  - 
also  moved  around  in  their  schooling  careers,  v/e  have  done  a third 
hind  of  analysis:  (a)  analysis  by  number  of  cities  in  v/hich  the 
pupil,  from  hindergarten  through  the  si::th-grade , had  attended 
school  — regardless  of  v/hothor  the  pupil  v/as  a military  dependent 
or  a civilian  pupil;  and  (b)  analysis  by  the  number  of  schools 
the  pupil  had  attended  (hindergarten  through  the  si::th-gradc ), 
regardless  of  whether  the  pupil  v/as  a military  dependent  or 
civilian  child  and  regardless  of  whether  he  had  attended  more 
than  one  school  in  the  same  city. 

IJith  regard  to  friendship  choices,  the  questions  v/e  are 
ashing  are  the  following: 

1=  (a)  In  basing:  our  analysis  on  entire  classrooms, 

is  there  a difference  between  classes  that 
are  predominantly  composed  of  military 
dependents  (called  "high-mobility  classes"), 
those  that  are  predominantly  composed  of 
civilian  pupils  ("low-mobility  classes"),  and 
those  whoso  enrollment  is  about  half-and-half 
("medium  mobility  classes")? 
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(b)  In  basing  our  analysis  on  individual  pupils 

v 

irrespective  of  their  classroom  group,  is  there 
a difference  between  military  dependents,  other 
federally-connected  pupils,  and  non-P.  L.  874 
pupils? 

2.  With  regard  to  each  of  the  1964-65  and  1965-66  samples, 
is  there  a change  in  friendship  choices  by  the  end  of 
the  school-year?  Is  there  a difference  between  the 
fall  and  spring  sociometric  results  for  each  sample? 

3.  Regardless  of  their  P.  L.  874  designation  (military 
dependents,  other  federally-connected  pupils,  and 
non-  P.  L.  874  pupils),  do  pupils  who  have  attended 
school  in,  say,  four  or  more  cities  differ  in  their 
friendship  choices  from  pupils  who  have  attended  school 
in  only  one  city?  Turning  from  "mobility  by  cities" 

to  "mobility  by  schools",  do  we  find  any  differences 
in  friendship  choices  that  are  associated  with  the 
number  of  schools  attended? 

I.  COMPARISON  OF  3 CLASSROOM  GROUPS  (PREDOMINANTLY  LOCAL,  MOBILE, 
OR  MIXED) 

Note ; (a)  1964-65  Sample.  Three  classroom  groups  are  com- 
pared: ihose  with  0-7%  military 
dependents,  i.e.,  composed  mostly 
of  local  pupils;  those  with  15- 
40%  military  dependents,  i.e., 
mixed  military  dependents-local ; 
and  those  with  56-100%  military 
dependents,  i.e . , where  local 
pupils  are  a minority.  Each  group 
consists  of  10  classrooms. 
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( a. ) 1964—65  Sample.  For  the  sahe  of  brevity,  vc  shall 
(cont.)  at  times  refer  to  these  classroom 

groups,  respectively,  as  "low- 
nobility",  "medium-mobility",  and 
"high-mobility"  classes. 


(b)  1965-GG  Sample.  '.Thcroas  the  1964- G5  sample  con- 
sisted of  30  classrooms,  the 
1965-GG  one  was  made  up  of  2G » 
These  arc  divisible  into  throe 
groups,  10  "low-iaobility"  class- 
rooms — zero  to  li;S  military 
dependents;  11  "medium  mobility" 
ones  — 42-64/i;  and  7 "high 
mobility"  ones  — 74— 100%. 

A.  1964-65  oAIiPLT 

1.  Fall,  1964-65  (Table  S-l)* 

The  30  si;:th-grade  classrooms  were  grouped  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  of  military  dependents  in  them, 
called  "mobility  level".  The  percentage  of  choices 
falling  in  a particular  socio-geographic  category 
differed  significantly  from  one  mobility  level  to 
another.  However,  for  each  mobility  level,  the  bulb 
of  the  choices  fell  in  the  "class"  category,  that  is, 
pupils  in  each  of  the  three  mobility-levels  chose  most 
of  their  friends  from  their  own  classroom.  About  half 
of  the  friendship  choices  of  high  mobility  classes  fell 
in  this  category;  about  three-fifths  of  the  choices  of 
medium  mobility  classes;  and  about  two-thirds  of  the 
choices  of  low  mobility  classes.  This  is  not  surpris- 
ing, for  the  classroom  is  the  center  of  daily  life  for 
the  pupil;  the  child,  gua  pupil,  spends  most  of  his 
day  in  the  classroom.  The  classroom  is  wfoxc  most  of 


his  friends  are. 


be  they  military  dependents 


*:  Sociometric  Tables  are  in  Appendi::  B. 


or  not 
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Ano ther  important  finding  we  have  discovered  has 


to  clo  with  the  difference  between 


friendship  choice 


s 


made  in  the  child's  immediate  surroundings  (the  first 
three  categories  of  "class",  "school",  and  "local 
community")  and  those  made  beyond  the  local  community 
(the  rest  of  the  socio-geographic  world).  The  higher 
the  mobility  level  of  the  classroom,  the  higher  the 
percentage  of  choices  made  beyond  the  local  community: 

(a)  Pupils  in  high  mobility  classes  chose  more  than 


one-fourth  of  their  friends  ( 20—43% ) from  beyond 
the  local  community  (world) . 

(b)  Pupils  in  medium  mobility  classes  chose  a little 
over  10%  of  their  friends  from  beyond  the  local 
community. 

(c)  Pupils  in  low  mobility  classes  made  less  than 
10%  of  their  friendship  choices  beyond  the  local 
community. 

Spring.  1964-65  (Table  S-2) 

(a)  Classes  of  low  and  medium  mobility  essentially 
maintained  the  friendship  pattern  observed  in 


the  Fall. 


(b)  For  high  mobility  classes,  the  percentage  of 

world  choices  (those  beyond  the  local  community) 
decreased  frem  2C.4G%  to  22.56%  (roughly,  from 
a fourth  to  a fifth).  This  is  indicative  of 
adjustment  to  immediate  surroundings , a more 
"localisation"  of  friendship  choices  of  classes 
composed  predominantly  of  mobile  pupils. 
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Do  19G5-66  GAIIPLD 

1.  Fall.  1965-66  (Table  S-3) 

It  should  he  recalled  that  whereas  the  socio- 
geographic category  of  "community " indicated,  for 
the  1964—65  sample,  friends  living  near  the  pupil 
but  not  going  to  the  sane  school,  this  category  was 
further  refined  for  the  19G5-66  sample  to  include 
"neighborhood"  (friends  living  less  than  10  miles 
from  pupil  but  not  going  to  the  same  school ) and 
"community"  (friends  living  10-50  miles  away). 

For  the  1964—65  sample,  wa  found  it  instructive  in 
our  interpretation  of  data  to  group  the  four  socio- 
geographic categories  into  immediate  surroundings 
(class,  school,  and  local  community)  vs.  the  rest 
of  the  world  (more  than  50  miles  away).  For  the  1965- 
66  sample,  we  again  followed  the  same  approach  in 
interpretation  to  give  a clear  overall  picture  of 
the  results.  Obviously,  we  wouldn't  do  that  unless 
the  Tables  are  statistically  significant,  which  they 
are . 

The  results  of  the  Fall,  1965-66  sociometric 
testing  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(a)  About  two— fifths  of  the  choices  of  pupils  in 
low-mobility  classes  were  from  the  classroom 
itself.  In  this  category  also  fell  about  half 
•of  the  choices  of  pupils  in  medium-mobility  and 
high  mobility  classes.  This  is  indicative  of 
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the  primary  importance  of  the  classroom  group 
as  a sovirce  of  friendships. 

(b)  High-mobility  classes  had  a wider  circle  of 
friends:  23.56%  of  their  friends  (about  one- 
fourth)  lived  more  than  10  miles  away;  19.97% 
(about  one-fifth)  lived  more  than  50  miles 
away.  Pith  regard  to  friends  living  more 
than  10  miles  away  (the  community  and  world 
•choices ),  the  figure  for  medium-mobility  classes 
was  15.26%  (about  one-si::th);  for  low-mobility 
classes,  11.20%  (about  one-tenth). 

(c)  For  low-mobility  classes,  88.00%  (about  nine  out 
of  ten)  of  the  friends  chosen  were  either  in  the 
same  classroom,  school , or  neighborhood.  For  high- 
mobility  classes,  the  figure  is  76.44%  or  three 
out  of  four  friends  from  the  same  immediate 
surroundings . 

(d)  The  1965-66  overall  distribution  of  friendship 
choices  is  similar  to  that  of  the  1964-65  sample. 
However , in  this  Fall  1955-66  testing,  there 

is  a different  trend  in  the  data:  the  higher  the 
mobility  level,  the  higher  is  the  proportion  not 
only  of  "world"  choices  but  also  of  "classroom" 
choices . 

2.  Spring,  1965-66  (Table  S-4) 

The  results  of  the  Spring  sociometric  testing  are 

somewhat  different  from  the  Fall  one.  Certain  changes 
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in  the  choice  pattern  are  observed.  For  e::amplc, 
whereas  in  the  Fall  there  t/as  a reduction  in  "neigh- 
borhood" choices  with  an  increased  mobility-level, 
the  opposite  trend  v;as  evident  in  the  Spring.  Tie 
high-mobility  classes  diminished  their  "world"  choices 
and  made  neu  additions  in  "school"  and  "neighborhood" 
choices  — an  indication  of  more  "localization"  of 
their  friendships. 

(a)  For  low,  medium,  and  high  mobility  classes,  the 
"community"  choices  in  the  Spring  were  3.1 T,» , 

1.657S,  and  2.3077,  respectively.  The  t;or  Id " 
choices  were  7.1377,  10.427a,  and  12.647a,  respec- 
tively. 

(b)  Low-mobility  classes  became  more  "localized"  in 

their  friendship  choices:  In  the  Spring,  their 

"classroom"  choices  increased  by  5/7;  their 
neighborhood"  and  "community"  choices  dropped  577. 

(c)  The  "school"  and  "community"  choices  of  the 
medium-mobility  classes  were  about  the  same  in 
the  Spring  as  in  the  Fall,  with  a slight  increase 
in  "class"  and  "neighborhood"  choices  and  a slight 
decrease  in  "world" . 

(d)  In  the  Spring,  as  "class",  "community",  and  "world" 
choices  for  the  high-mobility  classes  decreased, 
they  were  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  "school " 
and  "neighborhood"  choices. 

S0CI0II3TRIC  STATUS  & MOBILITY  L3V2L  OF  CLASSROOII 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  difference  between  classroom 
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groups  composed  of  various  proportions  of  military  depen- 
dents (called  "low",  "medium",  and  "high"  mobility  classes) 
in  relation  to  choosing  friends  in  various  geographic  loca- 
tions starting  with  the  classroom  and  ending  more  than  50 
miles  away  (the  rest  of  socio-graphic  world).  ITow  wo  turn 
our  attention  to  another  question : To  what  e::tont  is  the 
pupil ' s chance  of  being  chosen  as  a friend  affected  by  the 
mobile-local  composition  of  his  class?  In  other  words , 
would  a pupil’s  acceptability  as  a friend  — his  popularity 
or  his  sociometric  status  as  based  on  the  number  of  choices 
he  gets  — be  influenced  by  the  distribution  of  mobile  and 
local  children  in  his  class?  (Ay  "mobile"  and  "local" 
children  is  meant,  as  it  will  be  recalled,  military  depen- 
dents and  non-military  dependents.) 

1 . 1964-65  Sample , Pall  & Spring  (Tables  S-5  and  56) 

The  two  Tables  are  not  statistically  significant. 
This  means  that  for  both  the  Fall  and  the  Spring,  the 
number  of  friendship  choices  received  by  a pupil  within 
his  class  is  unaffected  by  the  mobile-local  composition 
of  the  class. 

2.  1965-66  Sample,  Fall  & Spring  (Tables  S-7  & S-G) 

Again,  the  two  Tables  are  not  statistically  signi 
ficant.  There  is  not  enough  evidence  to  support  the 
assumption  that  a pupil's  "popularity"  is  influenced 
by  the  distribution  of  mobile  and  local  children  in 


0 


his  class. 
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: I itii  regard  to  both  tiio  1964-G5  and  19G5-6G 
samples,  the  mobile-local  composition  of  the  class 
to  which  a pupil  belonged  was  not  a significant  fac- 
tor that  influenced  his  acceptability  as  a friend  to 
his  classmates . 

. COiiPABISOlT  OP  AGGBBGATB3  OF  INDIVIDUAL  PUPILS 

In  the  preceding  section,  we  analyzed  our  sociometric  data 
on  the  basis  of  classroom  groups  and  their  mobile-local  com- 
position. In  this  section,  our  analysis  of  data  is  based  on 
three  binds  of  pupils  regardless  of  the  classroom  group  in 
which  they  happen  to  be  found.  The  three  binds  of  pupils  are: 

P.  L.  074  military  dependents,  P.  L.  074  other  federally- 
connected  pupils,  and  non-  P.L.  074  pupils  (regular  civilian 
ones).  From  considering  the  classroom  group  as  a unit  of 
analysis,  v;e  now  base  our  analysis  on  aggregates  of  individual 
pupils.  Becuase  for  all  practical  purposes  P.  L.  074  federally- 
connected  pupils  are  as  local  as  the  non-P.  L.  074  ones,  they 
have  been  combined  with  them  in  this  analysis. 

The  question  according  to  which  we  are  organizing  our  data 
analysis  is  the  following:  Does  a child’s  mobility  status 

(whether  he  is  military  dependent  or  local)  affect  (a)  the 
geographic  location  of  his  friends,  and/or  (b)  his  chance  of 
being  chosen  as  a friend  by  his  classmates?'. 

A.  19G4-65  SJuiPLB 

1 . Ilobility  Status  (Uobile  vs.  Local  Pupils) 


(a)  Fall.  1964-G5  (Table  S-9) 
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(1)  Uith  regard  to  "world"  choices  (beyond  50 
miles  of  the  pupil's  environment),  less  than 
9;i  of  the  local  pupils'  friends  were  in  this 
category  — in  comparison  with  about  30^  of 
the  mobile  pupils'  friends. 

(2)  About  91%  of  the  local  pupils'  friends  were 
from  the  immediate  environment  (classroom, 
school,  and  local  community),  with  about  60^ 
from  the  same  classroom.  In  comparison, 
about  10%  of  the  mobile  pupils'  friends 
were  chosen  from  the  immediate  environment, 
with  40/i  from  the  same  classroom. 

(b)  Spring.  1964-65  (Table  S-10) 

(1)  The  local  pupils'  choices  followed  the  same 
pattern  as  in  the  Fall . 

(2)  The  "world"  choices  of  mobile  pupils  decreased 
6%,  an  indication  of  adjustment  to  the  local 
environment. 

These  results  are  similar  to  those  based 
on  the  analysis  of  total  classroom  groups 
(Section  I). 

2 . Ilobility  Status  and  Se:: 

Are  there  any  statistically  significant  differ- 
ences between  the  friendship  choices  of  mobile  boys  vs. 
mobile  girls  and  those  of  local  boys  vs.  local  girls? 
Tables  S— 11 r S-12.  S-13 , and  S-14  deal  with  these  com- 
parisons for  both  the  Fall  and  Spring  of  1964—65.  These 
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Tables  arc  all  not  statistically  significant,  indi- 
cating- that  within  mobile  pupils  and  local  pupils  there 
are  no  so::  differences  associated  with  choice  of  friends 
from  various  socio-geographic  zones  (classroom,  school, 
local  community,  and  world). 

3.  1965-6G  GAI1PL2 

1 . liobilitv  Status  (iiobile  vs.  Local  Pupils) 

(a)  Fall.  1965-66  (Table  S-15) 

(1)  About  51%  of  the  friends  of  mobile  pupils 
were  classmates . Almost  30^  were  from  the 
immediate  surroundings  (class,  school, 
neighborhood) . About  21 % of  the  mobile 
pupils ' friends  lived  more  than  10  miles 
away . 

(2)  About  44%  of  the  local  pupils'  friends  wore 
classmates.  However,  only  about  12 % of  the 
local  pupils'  friends  lived  more  than  10 
miles  away.  About  GG'io  of  the  local  pupils' 
friends  were  from  the  immediate  surroundings 
— class,  school,  and  neighborhood. 

(3)  The  mobile  pupils  tended  to  show  a wider 
selection  of  friends  than  the  locals. 

(b)  Spring.  1965-66  (Table  3-16) 

(1)  Again,  the  mobile  pupils  made  over  50,o  of 
their  choices  from  among  their  classmates. 

The  usual  end-of-yoar  change  in  the  friend- 
ship choices  of  mobile  pupils  was  evident  — 
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their  "world"  choices  decreased  about  5/S 
(from  1C. 30^  in  the  Fall  to  13.G9^  in  the 
Spring). 

(2)  The  local  pupils'  class  choices  increased 
by  about  4%  — from  44.37^5  in  the  Fall  to 
4C.217o  in  the  Spring.  Their  community  and 
world  choices  (friends  living  more  than  10 
miles  away)  dropped  about  2%  — from  11.90/S 
in  the  Fall  to  9.96;S  in  the  Spring. 

(3)  A general  trend  can  bo  spotted:  After  one 

semester  in  school,  the  mobile  children 
chose  more  friends  from  among  their  class- 
mates and  their  neighbors;  their  community 
and  world  choices  decreased.  Local  pupils 
made  more  friends  in  school,  particularly 
among  their  classmates;  their  friendship 
choices  in  other  categories  diminished 
slightly. 

2.  Ilobility  Status  and  Sex 

(a)  Fall.  19G5-66  (Tables  S-17  & S-1C) 

Those  two  Tables  compare  the  friendship 
choices  of  mobile  boys  and  mobile  girls,  local 
boys  and  local  girls.  The  two  Tables  are  not 
statistically  significant,  indicating  no  se;: 
differences  in  friendship  choices. 
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( - 3 ) Sirring,  1965-66  (Tables  3-19  & S-20 ) 

Table  G-19  deals  with  the  friendship  choices 

of  mobile  boys  and  mobile  girls;  Table  S-20,  with 

I 

those  of  local  boys  and  local  girls. 

Surprisingly  enough,  the  Spring  sociometric 
testing  points  to  statistically  significant 
differences  between  the  friendship  choices  of  boys 
and  those  of  girls.  Among  both  mobile  and  local 
pupils,  boys  chose  more  friends  from  among  their 
classmates  than  girls  did.  Girls  chose  more 
friends  from  school,  the  local  community  (10  to 
50  miles  radius),  and  places  beyond  50  miles  away 
(the  "world"  category).  Ilobile  girls  were  simi- 
lar to  local  boys  in  that  they  had  more  choices  in 
the  'local  community"  category  than  either  mobile 
boys  or  local  girls . The  overall  trend  in  the 
Spring  1965-66  data  is  that  girls  in  this  sample 
seem  to  have  been  able  to  mahe  friends  more  readily 
than  boys  and  had  a wider  range  of  friends  outside 
the  classroom. 

C.  SOCIOIIPTRIC  STATUS  & U ODILITY  0?  PUPIL 

Does  a child's  acceptability  as  a friend  (his  socio- 
rue trie  status  or  the  number  of  choices  he  gets)  depend 
upon  his  being  a military  dependent  (mobile)  or  a non- 
military  dependent  (local)  pupil?  Tables  S-21.  3-22  S-23 . 
and  S-24  deal  with  the  analysis  of  variance  of  the  socio- 
metric scores  of  mobile  and  local  pupils.  These  Tables 
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are  for  the  Fall  and  Spring  and  are  for  both  the  1964-65 
and  1965-66  samples „ 

The  four  Tables  are  not  statistically  significant. 

This  means  that  with  regard  to  both  the  1964-55  and  1965- 
66  samples  and  with  reference  to  both  the  Fall  and  Spring 
sociometric  data,  there  was  no  tendency  on  the  part  of 
si::th-grade  pupils  to  discriminate  against  a child  because 
of  his  mobility  status.  The  mobile  child  could  e:;pect  to 
be  chosen  as  a classmate's  friend  just  as  often  as  the 
local  child.  There  was  no  impartiality  in  the  way  pupils 
chose  friends  from  among  their  classmates,  the  mobile 
pupils  being  equally  chosen  and  favored  as  friends  as  the 
local  ones . 


D.  SOCIOiiFTRIC  STATUS,  IIODILITY  STATUS,  £ SRI  I 

In  selecting  friends  from  among  his  classmates,  would 
a pupil  show  a specific  preference  for  mobile  rather  than 
local  children,  or  for  boys  rather  than  girls?  He  only 
analyzed  the  data  for  the  1965—66  sample  because  we  had 
discovered  a so::  difference  in  the  choice  of  friends  in 
various  geographic  locations  (classroom,  school,  neighbor- 
hood, local  community,  and  world).  Tables  S-25  and  S-26 
deal  with  this  analysis  for  both  the  Fall  and  Spring,  1965- 
66.  These  Tables  are  not  statistically  significant,  which 
means  that  mobility  status  and  so::  did  not  influence  friend- 
ship choice.  Classmates  had  no  preference  in  the  selection 
of  friends  either  on  the  basis  of  the  pupil's  mobility 
status  or  se::. 
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III.  ilOBILITY  BY  CITI3S  & FRIBITDSIIIP  CII0IC33 

In  what  way  does  the  number  of  cities  in  which  a child, 
from  kindergarten  through  the  si::th-grade,  has  attended  school 
influence  the  distribution  of  his  friendship  choices?  Regard- 
less of  whether  a child  is  a P.L.  374  military  dependent,  a 
P.  L.  074  federally-connected  pupil,  or  a non-P.L.  374  ordin- 
ary pupil,  would  his  attendance  of  school,  say  only  m one 
city  bo  associated  with  his  selection  of  friends  from  his 
immediate  surroundings?  TJould  his  classmate  who  has  attended 
school  in  more  than  5 cities  select  his  best  friends  mainly 
from  outside  his  classroom? 


A.  1964-65  SAIiPLB 

1.  Fall.  1964-65 (Table  3-27) 

The  results  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(a)  As  the  number  of  cities  in  which  the  child 
attended  school  increases,  his  choices  of 
friends  who  live  more  than  50  miles  away  from 
him  increases  and  his  choice  of  friends  from 
his  own  classroom  decreases.  For  example, 
pupils  who  attended  school  in  only  one  city  chose 
only  7 % of  their  friends  from  outside  their 
local  community.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most 
mobile  pupils  — those  who  attended  school  in 
more  than  5 cities  — chose  30%  of  their  friends 
from  places  more  than  50  miles  beyond  the  local 


community. 
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(b)  Regardless  of  whether  a child  attended  school 
only  in  one  city  or  in  more  than  5 cities,  the 
bull:  of  his  friendship  choices  v/as  from  his 
own  classroom.  Two— thirds  (66.24%)  of  tne 
friends  of  pupils  who  had  attended  school  only 
in  one  city  were  chosen  from  the  classroom, 
for  pupils  who  had  attended  school  in  more  than 
5 cities,  close  to  half  of  their  friends  (45.57%) 
v/ere  from  their  classroom. 

2.  Spring  1964-65  (Table  5-23) 

The  Spring  results  shov;  a change  in  the  distri- 
bution of  friends  in  various  geographic  categories, 
for  most  groups  (those  attending  school  in  two  or 
more  cities)  a significant  reduction  in  "world" 
choices  occured  in  the  Spring.  This  indicates,  per- 
haps, that  as  children  get  acquainted  with  their 
immediate  environment,  they  are  more  inclined  to 
neglect  friends  they  made  earlier  in  distant  communi- 
ties . 

The  "world"  choices  of  the  Spring  testing  do  not 
appear  as  consistently  related  to  the  number  of  cities 
in  which  school  was  attended  as  the  Fall  results. 

The  "world"  choices  of  children  who  had  attended 
school  in  3 cities  were  slightly  higher  than  those 
of  children  who  had  attended  school  in  /•  or.  more  cities. 

S.  196 5 -GG  ShilPLF 

(a)  Fall.  1965-66  Table  S-29) 

7*0  the  number  of  cities  in  which  school  was 
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attended  increases,  there  is  a proportional 
and  cumulative  5%  increase  in  "world"  choices 
(places  beyond  50  miles  away). 

;:ith  regard  to  pupils  who  attended  school 
only  in  one  city,  about  half  of  their  friends 
were  classmates  |46<.^9% ) and  abou.t  91%.  of  their 
total  number  of  friends  lived  within  10  miles 
of  them.  In  contrast  to  this,  the  most  mobile 
group  of  pupils  — those  who  attended  school  in 
5 to  7 cities  — selected  only  about  72%  of 
their  friends  from  within  a 10  mile  radius. 

(b ) Spring.  1965-66  (Table  S- 30) 

In  the  Spring,  "class"  choices  increased 
and  "world"  choices  decreased.  This  is  true  of 
all  groups  of  pupils  whether  attending  school 
in  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5-7  cities.  It  seems  that 
the  most  mobile  group,  pupils  who  attended  school 
in  5-7  cities,  became  more  sociable  in  their 
immediate  surroundings  (class,  school,  and 
neighborhood).  There  x?as  a 10%  increase  in  the 
number  of  friends  they  chose  from  within  the  10 
mile  radius . 

C.  iiODILITY  3Y  CITI13S  &.  SOCIOilSTIlIC  STf.TUG 

Does  the  number  of  cities  in  which  the  pupil  attended 
school  affect  his  chance  of  being  chosen  as  a friend  by 
his  classmates?  For  example,  would  highly  mobile  pupils, 
those  x-/ho  attended  school  in  more  than  5 cities, 


be  as 
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acceptable  and  as  popular  in  being  named  as  friends  by 
their  classmates  as  pupils  who  attended  school  only  in 
one  city? 

Tables  5-31,  5-32.  S-33 , and  S-34  report  the  analysis 
of  variance  of  the  sociometric  scores  of  pupils  attend- 
ing school  in  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5 or  more  cities.  These 
Tables  are  for  the  1964-65  and  1965-66  samples  and  deal 
with  the  Fall  and  Spring  testing  for  each  year.  The  four 
Tables  are  not  statistically  significant.  Analysis  of 
variance  shows  that  the  frequen< y with  which  pupils  were 
picked  as  friends  within  the  class  was  not  significantly 
affected  by  the  number  of  cities  in  which  they  had 
attended  school.  From  this  it  might  be  inferred  that 
newcomers  had  established  themselves  fairly  well  in 
their  classroom  environment  and  that  their  classmates  did 
not  talce  long  in  accepting  them  as  friends.  Or  it  might 
be  said  that  mobility  (attendance  of  school  in  several 
cities)  was  not  a relevant  category  for  pupils  in  their 
choice  of  friends,  that  pupils  were  colorblind  to  it  in 
the  organization  of  their  friendship  world  from  the  human 
materials  available  in  their  classrooms. 

Earlier  in  this  chapter  we  equated  geographic  mobility 
with  being  a military  dependent.  TJlien  we  based  our 
analysis  on  classroom  groups  and  on  aggregates  of  pupils 
we  discovered  that  being  a military  dependent  did  not  make 
a difference  either  in  the  acceptability  or  unaccepta- 
bility of  a pupil  as  a friend,  that  the  pupil  as  an  object 
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of  choice  for  friendship  was  chosen  irrespective  of  his 
being  a military  dependent  or  not  being  one.  This  is  also 
true  with  regard  to  the  sc::  of  the  pupil  — boys  had  an 
equal  chance  of  being  chosen  as  friends  as  girls ^ and  vice- 
versa. 

In  this  section  we  equated  nobility  with  school  attend- 
ance in  various  cities  regardless  of  whether  the  pupil  was 
a P.  L.  874  Military  dependent  or  a non-P.  L.  874  civilian 
one.  Again,  we  discovered  that  nobility  had  no  bearing 
on  the  acceptability  of  the  child  as  a friend  anong  his 
classmates.  That  military  dependents  and  pupils  in  general 
who  attend  school  in  various  cities  select  their  friends 
from  different  socio-geographic  zones  (class,  school,  local 
community,  and  beyond  50  miles  away)  is  not  at  issue  in 
this  sub-section;  what  has  been  at  issue  here  is  not  the 
choosing  of  friends  in  various  localities  but  the  chosen- 
ness of  the  pupil  as  a friend  by  his  classmates. 

77e  now  turn  our  attention  to  another  measure  of 
mobility:  attendance  of  various  schools  regardless  of 
cities  in  which  they  are  located.  Again,  we  hope  to 
discover  whether  such  a mobility  malces  a difference  in 
the  pupil's  choosing  of  friends  as  well  as  his  chosen-ness 
as  a friend  by  his  classmates. 

IV.  ilCCILITY  DY  SCHOOLS  & FHI21TDSIIIP  CII0IC3S 

Regardless  of  where  schools  are  located  (in  one  city  or 
several  cities)  and  regardless  of  whether  the  pupil  is  a 
military  dependent  or  not,  is  the  number  of  schools 
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by  him  from  kindergarten  through  the  si:: 
with  different  percentages  in  his  choice 
class,  school,  local  community,  or  place 
ax/ay? 


th-grade  associated 
of  friends  from  his 
s more  than  50  miles 


A.  1964-65  SAIiPLE 


1.  Fall.  1964-65  (Table  5-35) 

The  number  of  schools  attended  had  a statistically 
significant  effect  on  the  geographic  location  of 
persons  named  as  friends.  Pupils  who  had  attended 
only  one  school  named  around  12./*  of  their  friends 
from  their  classroom  and  their  school.  This  per- 
centage diminishes  with  the  number  of  schools 
attended;  the  more  the  schools,  the  lower  the 
percentage  of  friends  in  these  two  categories. 

Only  about  59"/*  of  the  total  friendship  choices  of 
pupils  who  had  attended  5-7  schools  wore  in  the 
"class"  and  "school"  categories. 


It  seems  that  "community"  choices  shows  the 
least  fluctuation.  For  each  group  of  pupils,  v/ith 
attendance  of  one  school  to  5-7,  the  community 
choices  of  friends  are  about  one- fifth.  This 
means  that  all  children  had  friends  in  their  local 
communities,  friends  who  did  not  go  to  the  same 
school  they  themselves  attended. 

The  "world"  choices  (those  more  than  50  miles 
away)  varied  significantly  from  group  to  group, 
increasing  as  the  number  of  schools  increased.  This 
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could  be  because  the  different  schools  attended  by 
a child  were  in  different  cities  and,  hence,  he  was 
e:;posed  to  a wider  selection  of  friends. 

2.  Spring,  1964-65  (Table  3-36) 

"Morld"  choices  decreased  for  all  groups  although 
they  followed  the  Fall  trend  of  increasing  with  the 
number  of  schools  attended.  This  finding  is  in 
accord  with  previous  ones  reported  in  this  Chapter: 

The  Spring  sociometric  results  show  a narrowing  down 
of  the  geographic  bounds  of  the  pupils' s friendship 
choices.  The  best  evidence  of  change  can  again  be 
observed  among  the  most  mobile  group  of  pupils,  those 
who  attended  5-7  schools.  Their  choice  of  friends 
from  among  their  classmates  and  schoolmates  increased 
by  4%  — from  about  59/i  in  the  Fall  to  about  637i  in 
the  Spring. 

D.  1965-66  SAMPLE 

1.  Fall,  1965-66  (Table  S-37) 

"Uorld"  choices  followed  the  trend  noted  previously 
increasing  as  the  number  of  schools  increased. 

nothing  definite  can  be  said  about  a distinct  trend 
in  "class"  choices  other  than  that  the  highest  percent- 
age was  that  of  pupils  who  had  attended  only  one  school 
For  these  pupils,  about  Gl/S  of  their  friends  were  lo- 
cated in  the  same  school.  For  pupils  who  had  attended 
5-7  schools,  about  GC,',  of  their  friends  were  found  in 
the  same  school  they  presently  attended. 
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Again , regardless  of  whether  pupils  had  attended  1, 

2,  3,  4,  or  5-7  schools  during  their  schooling  career, 
the  bulk  of  their  choices  fell  in  the  "classroom"  cate- 
gory. Roughly,  half  of  the  total  friendship  choices  made 
were  from  the  classroom. 

2 . Spring . 1965-66  (Table  S-3G) 

Trends  seen  in  previous  analyses  are  true  here: 

(a)  "Uorld"  choices  decrease  in  the  Spring. 

(b)  "Uorld"  choices  increase  as  the  number  of  schools 
attended  increases. 

It  appears  that  one  semester  gave  pupils  ample 
time  to  get  acquainted  with  their  classmates  and 
thus  choose  most  of  their  friends  from  among  them. 
Each  mobility  group  showed  a fairly  high  percentage 
of  "class"  choices.  Pupils  who  had  attended  only 
one  school  (the  strictly  local  ones)  increased 
their  "class"  choices  by  7%.  There  was  a decrease 
in  "world"  choices  as  children  became  more  inclined 
to  pick  their  friends  from  within  their  local 
community.  For  each  mobility  group,  this  decrease 
was  generally  about  3',1;  in  the  case  of  pupils  who 
had  attended  5-7  schools,  it  was  about  5%. 

i 

C.  iiODILITY  3Y  SCHOOLS  0 SOCIOilETRIC  STATUS 

Is  the  acceptability  or  unacccptability  of  the  pupil 
as  a friend  among  his  classmates  influenced  by  the  num- 
ber of  schools  he  had  attended?  Does  mobility  status, 
as  measured  by  the  number  of  schools  attended,  have  any 
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bearing  on  sociometric  status  — as  measured  by  the  num- 
ber of  choices  received  by  the  pupil  from  his  classmates? 
Tables  S-39  and  S-40  deal  only  with  the  1965-GS  sample 
and  report  the  results  for  both  the  Fall  and  the  Spring. 
These  Tables  deal  with  the  analysis  of  variance  of 
socionetric  scores  of  pupils  attending  school  in  1,  2,  3, 
4,  and  5-7  cities. 

Tables  S-39  and  S-40  are  not  statistically  signifi- 
cant. The  number  of  schools  attended  by  a child  did  not 
significantly  affect  the  number  of  times  he  was  chosen 
as  a friend.  Pith  regard  to  the  Fall  results,  it  can  be 
said  that  probably  geographic  movement  had  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  increasing  a child's  adaptability  to  a 
new  environment,  a new  school,  and  particularly  new 
classmates . It  could  also  be  said  perhaps  that  those 
pupils  who  had  stayed  in  the  same  school  for  a consider- 
able length  of  time  had  developed  an  interest  in  the 
newcomer,  including  him  in  their  circle  of  friends. 

Among  pupils,  we  can  assume  the  existence  of  integrative 
enclaves  for  the  newcomer,  composed  of  socially  sensitive 
old-timers.  The  teacher  herself  may  also  be  helpful  in 
the  newcomer's  accommodation  to  her  classroom  group. 

Again,  the  results  of  the  Spring  testing  are  consis- 
tently the  same  as  those  obtained  in  the  Fall.  The  choice 
of  a classmate  as  a friend  bears  no  relation  to  the  num- 
ber of  schools  the  classmate  may  have  attended. 
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SUililABY  A2TD  COiTCLUSIOIT 

The  distribution  of  friendship  choices  in  various  socio- 
geographic categories  T./as  significantly  related  to  the  mobility 
status  of  pupils.  Local  pupils  were  more  firmly  established  in 
their  immediate  surroundings  than  mobile  ones,  as  manifested  by 
the  higher  proportion  of  their  choices  within  the  limits  of  the 
school  and  local  community,  iioreover,  the  degree  of  the  pupilte 
local  anchoring  varied  inversely  with  the  number  of  cities  he  had 
lived  in  as  well  as  with  the  number  of  schools  he  had  attended. 
That  is  to  say  that  the  higher  the  mobility  of  the  pupil  (the 
higher  the  number  of  cities  or  schools  he  had  been  through),  the 
higher  his  percentage  of  friends  living  more  than  50  miles  away. 

iiobile  pupils,  particularly  those  with  a lot  of  travel  behind 
them,  displayed  a wider  circle  of  friends  than  local  pupils.  One 
e::pects  this,  because  children  retain,  for  a while  at  least,  some 
of  the  friends  they  leave  behind  when  they  move.  The  newcomer 
to  a seemingly  strange  environment  experiences  a certain  measure 
of  shyness  at  first,  and  does  not  have  as  many  friends  within  his 
new  environment  as  one  who  is  fairly  v/ell  established  in  it.  But 
with  the  passage  of  time,  the  newcomer  develops  an  awareness  of 
people  around  him  and,  thus,  local  friendship  blossoms. 

results  of  the  Pall  and  Spring  sociometric  testing,  when 
compared,  give  evidence  of  the  aforementioned  phenomenon.  One 
can  observe,  in  the  Spring,  a jump  in  the  proportion  of  friends 
chosen  within  the  present  surroundings  of  the  mobile  child  and  a 
drop  in  the  number  of  his  "world"  choices. 
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The  analysis  of  variance  of  the  socionetric  scores  leads  ono 
to  believe  that  a child  is  not  discrininatcd  against  bocauso  of 
his  nobility  status.  Iiilitary  dependents  as  well  as  all  highly 
nobile  pupils  who  have  attended  school  in  several  places  have  as 
nuch  chance  of  being  chosen  as  friends  by  their  classnates  as  any 
local  child. 

About  50,i  of  all  pupils'  friendship  choices,  the  raobile  as 
well  as  the  non-raobile,  consisted  of  classnates.  This  is  not 
surprising,  because  to  a child,  the  classroon  ic  the  center  of 
Most  of  his  activities.  lie  spends  a good  deal  of  hie  daily  life 
there.  The  child,  crua  pupil,  due  11s  in  the  classroon.  The 
classroon  is  where  nost  of  his  friends  are. 
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CHAPTER  V 

S3LF-C017CEPT  DATA:  THE  "UHO-AM-I?"  TEST 
IUTEODUCT 1017 

17ov;  that  we  have  dealt  with  achievement  ancl  sociometric-status 
data,  which  are  social  data  on  the  pupil  supplied  by  such  others 
as  teachers  and  classmates,  we  turn  our  attention  to  self-concept 
data,  supplied  by  the  pupil  himself.  As  in  the  analysis  of 
achievement  and  sociometric  data,  we  will  be  concerned  with  differ 
ences  and  similarities  between  mobile  and  non-mobile  pupils. 

In  psychological  literature,  the  word  "self"  has  usually  two 
meanings:  "the  self  as  subject  or  agent,  and  the  self  as  the 
individual  who  is  known  to  himself".1  It  is  according  to  the 
second  meaning  that  the  term  "self  concept"  is  usually  understood. 
Sociologically,  however,  the  self  is  considered  an  object  to  the 
person,  a focus  of  attention  to  be  contemplated  and  reflected 
upon  as  if  it  existed  outside  the  person,  '•’o  view  the  self  as  an 
object  is  but  to  adopt  a plan  of  action  towards  it  (an  attitude), 
as  if  it  were  another  person  or  a concrete  physical  object.  This 
is  essentially  the  view  of  George  Herbert  Head,  who  has  emphasized 
that  the  self  arises  through  interaction  with  others,  that  is, 
in  social  experience  and  activity,  and  that  the  person  perceives 
and  defines  himself  as  he  believes  other  people  perceive  and  de- 
fine him.3  To  put  it  simply,  this  is  but  to  say  that  a person 
neeas  ochers  to  be  himself;  that  for  the  human  person  life  is 
with  people;  and  that  people  live  in  one  another.  That  is  to  say 
chat  people  dwell  symbolically  in  one  another,  that  the  human 
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being  is  essentially  a memory,  and  that  the  person  cannot  be 
understood  e::cept  in  relation  to  others  (nor  can  he  understand 
himself  except  so). 

Sociologically,  then,  the  self  cannot  be  viewed  as  "a  rela- 
tively static  or  structured  unity,  but  as  a comple::  of  roles . 
capable  of  extension  and  differentiation  under  the  impact  of 

A 

social  experience" . This  means  that  interaction  and  participa- 
tion are  essential  to  self-identity,  that  we  learn  about  ourselves 

and  others  only  by  talcing  the  role  of  others  and  that  what  we  call 

5 

the  "self"  is  but  an  image  we  learn  only  through  others.  If  the 
person  is  but  an  aspect  of  a group  context,  if  the  self  is  but  an 
index  of  an  interactive  situation,  then  a shift  in  the  person's 
reference  group  or  significant  others  means  a shift  in  his  self- 
concept.  That  is  to  say  that  the  self  is  an  on-going  social 
process,  an  unfinished  business.  If  this  is  so,  any  measure  of 
the  self-concept  is  but  an  ad  hoc  measure  of  something  which  is 
always  in  process . not  to  be  understood  by  teachers  or  researchers 
as  absolute  and  for  all  time.  To  change  a person,  be  he  a pupil 
or  an  adult,  is  to  change  his  reference  groups,  i.e.,  his  location 
with  regard  to  others,  and  hence  his  self-concept. 

As  Goffman  asserts,  personality  is  performance:  the  self  is 
a function  of  the  scene.  "The  nature  of  the  individual,  as  he 
seas  himself  and  we  impute  it  to  him,  is  generated  by  the  nature 
of  his  group  affiliations , 11  Since  he  plays  a multiplicity  of 
roles,  the  person  is  a multiplicity  of  selves.7  In  Goffman 's  view, 
the  person  can  be  defined  as  a stance- taking  entity,  caught  between 

O 

himself  and  the  group.0  The  person  "must  rely  on  others  to  complete 
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the  picture  of  him  of  which  he  himself  is  allowed  to  paint  only 

t . . „9 

certain  parts . " 

The  foregoing  account  has  emphasized  the  social  content  of 
the  self-concept.  Implicit  in  it  is  the  assumption  that  human 
relations  are  never  complete,  that  they  are  a matter  of  nego- 
tiation and  social  exchange,  and  that  rhey  are  quite  fragile 
and  always  in  process.  This  means  that  others  only  see  parts 
of  the  person,  never  the  total  person,  and  that  a person  cannot 
be  understood  completely  nor  understand  others  completely;  more 
importantly  and  in  relation  to  self-concept,  that  the  person 
cannot  see  himself  completely  nor  understand  himself  completely. 

It  can  be  said  that  in  a comple::  Gesellschaft  such  as  American 
society,  with  its  high  rate  of  geographic  and  social,  mobility, 
people  are  unknown  quantities  to  others  as  well  as  to  themselves. 
If  that  is  so,  then  we  can  culturally  grasp  why  the  self-defining 
and  mobile  individual  tends  to  emphasize  his  individualism  while 
practicing  conformity,  and  why  his  self-concept  may  be  consid- 
ered quite  ad  hoc . ever  precarious,  and  dependent  on  a constant 
procession  of  changing  or  potentially  replaceable  others. 

If  the  person  can  be  sociologically  understood  only  in  rela- 
tion to  others,  then  the  self  can  only  be  seen  in  relation  to  a 
social  system.  Relating  the  self  to  a social  system  can  be 
clearly  done  through  a positional  reference  such  as  status,  e.g., 
that  of  pupil.  As  Berger  maintains,  identity  is  but  a matter  of 
social  location,  of  social  napping. Indeed,  "role",  or  what 
people  do  as  occupants  of  a social  status  is  essentially  a matter 
of  identity,  for  the  very  terns  "status'*  and  "role"  imply  a social 
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context,  an  interrelationship  with  others,  an  inter-reference  to 
others.  Thus,  identity  can  be  defined  as  the  social  statuses  of 
the  person  and  the  attributes  which  he  regards  as  relevant  to  his 
statuses. ^ The  self,  then,  is  but  an  internalization  of  one’s 
positions  in  social  systems,  of  the  effect  of  others  on  oneself 
and  oneself  on  others.  In  our  society,  with  its  high  rate  of 
geographic  and  social  mobility,  a person  casts  his  lot  within  a 
wide  range  of  reference  groups.  Because  a mobile  pupil's  ex- 
perience, social  and  geographic,  may  not  have  been  shared  by  his 
classmates,  giving  him  a pre-determined  checklist  of  items  to 
measure  his  self-concept  may  not  bo  relevant  to  the  way  he  views 
himself.  Allowing  him  to  present  his  own  categories  of  experience 
of  self-attitude,  would  be  more  meaningful. 

TUB  "UIIO-Aii-I?"  C7AI)  T3ST 

As  a measure  of  the  self-concepts  of  pupils  in  our  study,  we 
have  employed  the  "TJho-Am-I? " test,  an  unstructured  self-evalua- 
tion test.  This  test  is  also  known  in  the  literature  as  the 
"Twenty-Statement  Test"  because  when  it  is  usually  given  to 
adults,  it  consists  of  20  blanks  on  which  they  are  requested  to 
write  20  statements  in  answer  to  the  question  "TJho  Am  I?".  TBien 
the  7JAI  is  used  with  school  children,  the  request  is  usually  for 
10,  not  20  statements. 

The  TJAT  gives  a simple  ancl  direct  measure  of  self-perceived 

identity.  "Since  it  is  open-ended,  it  allows  the  subject  to 

13 

define  his  own  universe  of  responses."  The  7JAI  enables  the 
person  to  state  how  he  himself  views  himself.  Researchers  like 
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the  UAI  because  of  its  simplicity,  lack  of  a priori  items,  and 
the  freedom  it  allows  the  respondent  in  communicating  his  own  out- 
look of  himself. 

According  to  sociological  lore,  the  idea  for  the  UAI  original- 
ly came  from  Everett  C.  Hughes : he  discussed  the  test  in  one  of 

his  courses  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  the  late  forties  or 
early  fifties.  In  as  much  as  Hughes's  star  students  such  as 
Erving  Goffman  and  Howard  3.  Becker  continue  to  draw  constantly 
on  a wealth  of  classroom  notes  they  had  taken  in  his  courses, 
another  erstwhile  student,  Thomas  S.  iicPartland,  has  used  the 
Ilughesian  notion  of  an  unstructured  self-evaluation  test  to  open 
up  new  vistas  in  social  psychology  and  to  encourage  a lot  of 
research  based  on  the  UAI.  For  after  iicPartland  transferred  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  to  the  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  he  teemed  up  with  Hanford  II.  Kuhn  to  systematise  the  UAI 
and  use  it  deliberately  in  research.  The  first  journal  article 
on  the  UAI,  written  by  Kuhn  and  iicPartland,  and  entitled  "An 
Empirical  Investigation  of  Self-Attitudes , appeared  in  the  Amer- 
ican Sociological  Review  in  1954  (Vol.  19,  pp.  SC-76).  iicPart- 
land 's  Ph.D.  dissertation,  the  first  to  be  based  on  the  UAI,  was 
entitled  "The  Self  and  Social  Structure:  An  Empirical  Approach"; 
it  appeared  in  1953  (Department  of  Sociology.  University  of  Iowa. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa  — Dissertation  Abstracts , 1953 . 13:447-44.3). 

Under  Kuhn,  as  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  at  the 
aforementioned  University,  a whole  generation  of  graduate  students 
ir  sociology  continued  to  use  the  UAI  as  a basis  for  their 
dissertations . 


iiore  importantly,  these  students  continued  to 
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pub  lish  research  based  on  the  TJAI  and  to  encourage  other  socio- 
logists to  use  the  I7AI  as  an  empirical  instrument  (see  for 
e::ample  Sociometry  and  the  Sociological  Quarterly.  1960-1966, 
for  papers  by  C.  J.  Couch,  Robert  Stewart,  S.  P.  Spitzer,  17. 

S.  Garretson,  F.  B.  Raisanen,  II.  A.  ilulford,  among  others;  also 
by  IicPartland  and  by  Ruhn). 

Although  the  TJAI  is  an  intriguingly  simple  instrument  to 
administer  and  collect  data  with,  there  has  been  no  agreement 
among  sociologists  on  a best  way  to  analyze  the  data  collected. 
Among  the  manuals  and  guidelines  devised  for  analysis  of  the 
TJAI  data  are  the  following : 

1.  Ruhn,  II.  II.  "Procedure  for  Content  Analysis  of 
the  TST  in  Five  Inclusive  Categories",  U.  of 
Iov/a,  Ditto,  2 pp.  n.d. 

2.  Ruhn,  II.  II.,  "Procedure  for  Assessing  Disturb- 
ance on  the  TST",  U.  of  Iov/a,  Ditto,  3 pp.  n.d. 

3.  Fitzgerald,  J.  D. , et  ah.  "An  I nde::  of  Self- 
Derogation  on  the  T.S.T.",  U.  of  Iov/a,  Ditto, 

7 pp.  n.d. 

4.  Couch,  C.  J. , and  Brooks,  A.  S . , "A  Ilanual  for 
Coding  Responses  to  the  Twenty-Statement  Test", 

U.  of  Iov/a,  liimco.,  9 pp.  n.d. 

5.  Salisbury,  17..  17, , II,  "An  outline  for  a Systematic 


Analysis  of  Statements  on 
Test",  U.  of  Iov/a,  ilimeo. 


the  Twenty-Statement 
22  pp.  n.d. 
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6.  iicPartland,  T.  S.f  "Manual  for  the  Twenty-Statements 
Problem " , Department  of  Research,  Greater  Kansas  City 
Mental  I-Ioalth  Foundation,  Kansas  City,  Ho.  Ditto, 

15  pp. , revised  version,  January  1959. 

The  latest  method  we  lcnow  of  for  coding  UAI  data  is  that  of 
Barry  S.  McLaughlin.  (See  McLaughlin,  B..S.,  "Identity  and 
Personality:  A Study  of  Self- Perceived  Identity  in  College  Students " t 
Ph.D.  dissertation.  Department  of  Social  Relations,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass.,  Ditto,  306  pp. , December,  19G5.  The 
UAI  categories  are  discussed  on  pages  92-100.)  McLaughlin's 
categories  were  devised  for  use  in  conjunction  with  the  General 
Inquirer  computer  technique.  Me  have  adapted  tlvse  categories 
for  the  analysis  of  our  UAI  data.  (In  addition  to  the  general 
analysis  of  our  UAI  data  on  the  basis  of  an  adaptation  of  the 
McLaughlin  categories,  we  have  presented  an  exploratory  analysis 
on  the  basis  of  other  approaches.  See  "Addendum"  section  of  this 
chapter. ) 


AITALYSIS  OF  TUB  S3LF-C01TCSPT  T3ST:  TUB  UAI  DATA 

ror  each  of  the  1964-G5  and  1965-66  samples  in  our  study,  the 

"Uho-Am-I?"  test  was  administered  twice  during  each  school  year  

in  the  Fall  and  Spring.  Our  purpose  was  to  find  out  whether  there 
were  any  differences  or  similarities  between  the  self-attitudes  of 
mobile  and  local  pupils  and  whether  those  self-attitudes  changed 
by  the  end  of  the  school  year. 


to 


I u should  jg  noted  mat  the  UaI  has  been  usually  administered 
adults,  not  to  children.  IJliereas  adults  are  usually  ashed  to 
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supply  twenty  statements  in  response  to  the  question  "Uho  ^ni  I?" , 
we  ashed  children  to  supply  only  ten  (from  previous  experience 
with  this  test  we  know  that  most  sixth-graders  find  it  hard  to 
supply  more  than  10  statements ) . 

In  his  study  of  students,  iicLaughlin  devised  30  categories 

for  coding  the  Uhl  for  computer  analysis. ^ lie  analysed  his  data 

on  the  basis  of  the  General  Inquirer,  a computer  system  for  con- 
15 

tent  analysis.  Ue  adapted  some  of  IicLaughlin • s categories  for 
our  o\m  use,  omitting  those  that  were  more  applicable  to  college 
students  than  school  children,  and  adding  other  categories  that 
were  suggested  to  us  by  the  data  themselves,  e.g.,  regarding 
nobility  and  attitude  towards  school.  Ue  ended  up  with  twenty 
categories  that  were  classifiable  under  two  main  ones:  self- 
commendation and  self-derogation.  In  addition,  \tq  discovered 
that  the  Uhl  data  had  several  statements  that  were  neutral  in 
tone,  i.e.,  not  pertaining  to  self-commendation  regarding  persons 
or  social  objects  nor  to  self-derogation.^  Thus. our  Uhl  data 
were  classified  into  three  main  categories,  which  are: 

( a ) Self-Commendation : This  includes  outgoing 

personality  traits;  favorable  attitude 
towards  school;  friendly  attitude  towards 
members  of  the  opposite  sex;  and  favorable 
attitude  towards  mobility. 

(b)  Self- Derogation : This  consists  of  withdrawn 

personality  traits;  objectionable  personality 
traits;  poor  attitude  towards  school; 
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unfriendly  attitude  towards  members  of  the 
opposite  se::;  and  poor  outlooh  on  mobility. 

(c)  ITeutral  Statements : This  comprises  statements 

not  clearly  classifiable  as  (a)  or  (b),  e.g., 

"I  have  brown  hair"  or  "I  li’:e  some  music  and  some 
I don't." 

Approximately  63%  of  pupils'  responses  were  neutral  statements, 
25%  we re  self-commendations,  and  1%  were  self-derogations. 

For  each  of  the  19G4-65  and  1965-SG  samples,  the  results  ob- 
tained in  the  Fall  and  Spring  testings  v/ere  averaged  since  the 
pattern  of  responses  was  more  or  less  the  same.  The  data  v/ere 
then  tabulated  in  terms  of  the  category  of  response,  the  sex  and 
the  mobility  status  of  the  respondent,  and  the  mobility  level  of 
the  class  to  v/hich  he  belonged.  ( "ilobility  status  of  the 
respondent"  refers  to  whether  he  is  a military  dependent,  a P.L. 

874-  other  federally-connected  pupil,  or  a non-P.L.  874  local 
pupil.  "Ilobility  level  of  the  classroom''  indicates  whether  the 
class  is  predominantly  composed  of  military  dependents,  of  about 
50%  of  them,  or  predominantly  composed  of  local  non-P.  L.  374- 
children.  Classes  composed  predominantly  of  military  dependent  ’s . 
are  called  "high-mobility"  classes;  of  about  50%  of  them,  “medium 
mobility"  classo.-*  and  predominantly  of  local  children,  "low 
mobility"  ones.) 

lie  based  our  analysis  of  UAI  data  on  classroom  groups. 
Initially,  we  compared  the  "JI.X  responses  of  pupils  from  low,  med- 
ium, and  high  mobility  classes  (we  did  that  separately  for  mobile 
and  local  pupils).  This  v/as  essential  in  determining  whether  any 
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significant  variation  in  self-attitudes  did  occur  among  the  three 
classroom-groups.  If  any  variation  was  found  to  e::ist,  then  each 
classroom-group  was  to  be  analysed  separately  for  differences  be- 
tween mobile  and  local  pupils  and  between  boys  and  girls,  lie 
know  of  no  studies  that  deal  with  the  self-concepts  of  mobile  and 
local  pupils.  ITor  do  we  know  of  any  published  studies  that  have 
used  the  TTAI  as  a basis  for  examining  the  self-concepts  of  chil- 
dren (the  llh I has  been  usually  administered  to  adults).  Hence,  we 
cannot  compare  our  results  with  any  relevant  literature.  Ue  have 
heard  that  Ruth  Hill  Useen,  an  anthropologist  at  ilichigan  State 
University,  is  interested  in  the  study  of  the  self-concepts  of 
American  children  living  in  India  and  other  parts  of  Asia , but 
we  have  not  yet  cone  across  any  of  her  findings  in  this  regard. 

He  consider  our  IJAI  findings  exploratory  and  tentative.  As 

Auth  Useen  cays  in  her  study  of  American  Families  living  in  India, 

personality  ty[oes  can  be  predictive  as  long  as  the  person  stays 

within  the  cultural  system  which  has  produced  him.  "3ut  we 

could  find  in  the  highly  protean  culture  carried  by  highly  mobile 

persons  little  evidence  for  inferring  that  personality  'types' 

17 

are  long  enduring".  The  same  can  be  said,  perhaps,  especially 
about  the  self-concepts  of  mobile  children. 

Our  findings  are  discussed  below.  The  Tables  are  found  in 
Appendix  "C". 

because  there  are  very  few  of  them  in  our  sample,  and  because 
wc  have  found  that  for  all  practical  purposes  they  are  local,  P. 

L.  874  "other  federally-connected  children"  have  been  combined  with 
non-P.L.  874  local  pupils  in  all  these  Tables. 
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On  all  those  Tables,  entries  are  frequencies  (not  number  of 
pupils)  and  proportions  corresponding  to  each  category  of 
response . 

I.  1964-65  SA1IPL3 

A.  TH?w33  CLASS AOOIi- GROUPS 

1 . UAI  Responses  of  Ilobile  Pupils.  1964-65  (Table  C-l) 
Table  C-l  deals  with  the  UAI  responses  of 
military  dependents  in  classrooms  where  they  con- 
stitute a minority,  about  half  of  the  enrollment, 
or  a majority.  This  Table  is  statistically  signi- 
ficant, which  means  that  the  observed  differences 
in  the  responses  of  mobile  pupils  from  low,  med- 
ium, and  high  mobility  classes  were  not  negligible 
at  all.  In  low  and  medium-mobility  classes,  mili- 
tary dependents  had  more  self-commendations  than  in 
high-mobility  classes,  which  might  indicate  that 
pupils  in  high-mobility  classes  might  be  newly- 
arrived  newcomers  and  thus  not  so  sure  of  themselves „ 
On  the  other  hand,  military  dependents  in  medium- 
mobility  classes  tended  to  have  more  self-derogations 
than  those  in  low  and  high  nobility  classes.  In 
such  classes  where  the  distribution  of  military 
' dependents  and  local  pupils  is  about  half-and-half, 
the  status  of  military  dependents  might  not  be  as 
clear-cut  as  in  the  two  other  hinds  of  classes.  Ue 
know  from  interviews  with  military  dependents  found 
in  classes  composed  predominantly  of  local  pupils 
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that  theirs  were  a favored  status,  that  some  of  them 
did  not  want  to  transfer  to  schools  predominantly 
composed  of  military  dependents  because  there  they 
"just  could  be  anybody"  whereas  in  low-mobility  classes 
they  were  "something  special"  (they  wore  lihed  by 
local  pupils  because,  among  other  things,  they  could 
entertain  them  with  stories  about  foreign  countries 
and  e::otic  places  they  had  seen). 

The  finding  about  more  self-derogations  on 
the  part  of  military  dependents  in  ni::ed  mobile- 
and-local  classes  may  suggest  application  of  the 
UAI  to  a similar  status  situation  — that  of  ITegro 
children  in  highly  mined  ITcgro-white  classrooms  vs. 
classrooms  that  are  predominantly  white  or  predom- 
inantly ITegro.  The  sane  can  bo  said  with  regard  to 
girls  in  classes  predominantly  composed  of  boys  or 
of  girls,  or  of  about  50'/*  of  girls.  Ue  may  be  able 
indirectly  to  erplore  the  assumption  that  increased 
self-derogation  goes  hand-in-hand  with  an  unclear- 
cut  status  according  to  class  composition  when  we  deal 
with  UAI  data  on  boys  and  girls.  This  will  be 
according  to  the  mobility  level  of  the  class. 

. UAI  Responses  of  Local  Pupils.  1964-65  (Table  C-2) 

Table  C-2  deals  with  UAI  responses  of  local  pupils 
in  low,  medium,  and  high-mobility  classes.  The  in- 
significance of  the  distribution  of  UAI  responses  of 
local  pupils  was  independent  of  the  mobility  level 
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of  the  class  they  were  in.  There  were  no  pronounced 
differences  among  the  three  classroom  groups. 

Since  there  had  been  some  evidence  of  signifi- 
cant differences  among  the  three  classroom-groups 
when  we  analysed  our  data  not  separately  for  mobile 
and  local  pupils,  but  for  both  of  them  together,  it 
was  necessary  to  explore  each  classroom  group  thor- 
oughly and  in  relation  to  both  mobile  and  local 
pupils . 

3.  LOU-UOBILITY  CLASSES 

1.  UAI  Responses  in  Low-Hobility  Classes  according  to 
Mobility  Status  & Sex  of  Pupils,  1964-65  (Table  C-3) 

Comparison  of  UAI  responses  of  mobile  and 
local  pupils  in  low-mobility  classes  (those  composed 
mainly  of  local  pupils)  did  not  show  any  statisti- 
cally-significant  difference  at  all.  The  proportion 
of  statements  of  mobile  pupils  falling  under  self- 
commendation,  self-derogation,  or  neutral  rcmarhs 
vuc  almost  identical  to  that  of  local  pupils.  Any 
discrepancy  observed  was  found  to  be  insignificant 
at  the  5 % level. 

Since  no  significant  difference  was  found  be- 
tween mobile  and  local  pupils,  it  was  unnecessary  to 
compare  the  UAI  responses  of  mobile  boys  and  local 
boys,  mobile  girls  and  local  girls.  Any  observed 
difference  would  only  turn  out  insignificant. 
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UAI  Responses  of  Doys  and  Girls  in  Low-Mobility  Classes 
1964-65  (Table  C-4) 

Table  C-4  deals  v/ith  self-conceit  and  se::f  with- 
out  regard  to  the  nobility  status  of  pui^ils.  In 
other  words,  the  UAI  responses  of  mobile  boys  and 
local  boys  are  combined;  also  those  of  mobile  girls 
and  local  ones. 

In  low-mobility  classes,  that  is,  in  classes 
where  military  dependents  are  a minority,  girls  not 
only  have  more  self-commendations  than  boys,  but  also 
less  self-derogations. 


ITotes  (a)  Further  analysis  was  done, 

using  data  that  had  gone  into 
Tables  C-3  & C-4,  Mobile  boys 
wore  compared  with  mobile 
girls;  local  boys  with  local 
girls . The  data  showed  that 
only  comparison  between  local 
boys  and  local  girls  was  statis- 
tically significant.  Under 
"self-commendation".  Table  C-3 
shows  that  local  girls  had  a 
greater  proportion  of  statements 
in  this  category  than  local 
boys;  also  they" had  fewer  self- 
derogations.  This  finding,  is 
also  expressed  by  Table  C-4, 
for  the  greatest  majority  of 
pupils  in  low-mobility  classes 
are  by  definition  local  ones. 

The  data  for  the  two  Tables 
suggest  that  it  is  local  girls 
who  thin’;  of  themselves  more 
highly  than  local  boys . 

(b)  The  Chi— Square  for  comparison 
of  local  boys  and  local  girls 
was  12.660;  the  degrees  of 
freedom,  2;  and  P under  0.05. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  UAI 
responses  of  mobile  pupils 
according-  to  se;:,  the  frequen- 
cies of  the  first  two  categories 
had  to  be  pooled  together 
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sinco  the  e::pocted  frequencies 
of  self-derogation  wore  less 
than  5 and  the  Chi-Square 
statistic  would  not  have  been 
applicable  otherwise  (cf.  the 
Yates  correction).  In  the  pro- 
cess of  combining  frequencies 
one  degree  of  freedom  was  lost. 
The  Chi-Square  for  this  analy- 
sis v/as  0.629;  the  degrees  of 
freedom,  only  one;  and  P.  over 


0.05. 


C. 


IISDIUII-iiOSILITY  CLASSES 

1 . WAI  Responses  in  ilediun-Ilobility  Classes  according 
to  Mobility  Status  & Se::,  1964-65  (Table  C-5) 

In  medium-mobility  classes,  the  self  attitudes 
of  Ilobile  pupils  differed  significantly  from  those 
of  local  pupils.  Ilobile  pupils  had  a greater 
proportion  of  statements  directly  pertaining  to  the 
self.  They  had  both  more  self-commendations  and 
more  self-derogations  than  local  pupils] 

About  10%  of  oil  UAI  statements  made  by  local 
pupils  were  neutral  remar 3:s . in  contrast,  out  of 
5G6  statements  made  by  mobile  pupils,  about  60;i 
vie  re  neutral.  (It  seems  that  mobile  pupils  in 
medium-mobility  classes  tend  to  be  more  preoccupied 
with  themselves  than  local  pupils,  perhaps  the 
result  of  an  unclear-cut  status  they  have  in  these 
classes  — see  comments  under  I-A-l.)  These  find- 
ings vjere  again  observed  in  the  analysis  of  the  T7AI 
responses  of  each  sc::;  Ilobile  boys  had  more  self 
commendations  as  well  as  more  self-derogations  than 
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local  boys ; mobile  girls  more  of  the  same  than 
local  ones. 

Unlike  in  low-mobility  classes,  the  self- 
attitudes of  boys  and  girls  in  medium-mobility 
classes  (that  is,  boys  vs.  girls  without  regard 
to  whether  they  are  mobile  or  local ) were  not 
different  at  all.  The  differences  in  the  propor- 
tions of  UAIr responses  between  the  groups  were 
very  slight.  Hence,  there  was  no  need  to  evaluate 
statistically  the  differences  between  mobile  boys 
and  mobile  girls,  local  boys  and  local  girls.  Any 
observed  differences  would  likewise  bo  very  small. 

For  the  Chi-Squares,  degrees  of  freedom,  and 
P's  for  all  comparisons  based  on  the  Table  C-5  data, 
see  Table  C-8. 

D.  HIGH-MOBILITY  CLASSES 

1 . TJA1  Responses  in  High  Mobility  Classes  according  to 
Mobility  Status  Ct  Se::,  1964-65  (Table  C-6 ) 

The  variation  in  the  I7AI  responses  of  mobile  and 
local  pupils  was  statistically  significant.  Mobile 
pupils  liad  more  self-commendations  (2C.1%)  than  local 
pupils  (23.2%).  Local  pupils  had  more  self-deroga- 
tions and  neutral  statements. 

There  were  no  statistically  significant  differ- 
ences when  each  so::  was  analyzed  separately.  Mobile 
boys  were  similar  to  local  ones  in  their  UAl  re- 
sponses ; mobile  girls  to  local  girls. 
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The  UAI  responses  of  mobile  boys  clid  not  differ 
significantly  from  those  of  mobile  girls;  nor  those 
of  local  boys  from  those  of  local  girls. 

For  ::2,s,  d.f.*s,  and  P's  for  all  comparisons 
based  on  the  data  of  Table  C-6,  see  Table  C-G. 

2.  UAI  Responses  of  Govs  and  Girls  in  High  Mobility 

Classes.  1964-65  (Table  C-7) 

Boys  in  high-mobility  classes,  which  are  com- 
posed predominantly  of  military  dependents,  were 
different  from  girls  in  the  way  they  responded  to 
the  guest  ion,  "Uho  Am  I?".  Table  C-7  shows  that 
boys  had  fewer  self-commendations , more  self- 
derogations,  and  more  neutral  statements.  Girls 
had  the  reverse,  that  is,  higher  self-esteem. 

Comment:  It  may  be  recalled  that  in  our  1964-65  Sample,  girls 

had  better  achievement  test  scores  and  better*  grades  than  boys. 

In  low-nobility  classes  (mainly  composed  of  local  pupils)  and  in 
high-mobility  classes  (mainly  composed  of  military  dependents), 
girls  lad  more  self-commendations  and  less  self-derogations  on  the 
UAI  than  boys.  This  may  be  indicative  of  the  link  between  self- 
concept  and  academic  achievement  — the  higher  the  one,  the  higher 
the  other. 

II.  1965-66  SAIIPLS 

A.  TIIRBR  CLASS  BOOH- GROUPS 

1.  UAI  Responses  of  liobile  Pupils.  1965-66  (Table  C-9) 
The  UAI  data  of  the  1965-66  sample  were  sub- 
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jected  to  the  same  types  of  analysis  as  the  1964-65 
sample.  The  UAI  responses  of  mobile  and  local 
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pupils  varied  significantly  between  low,  medium, 
and  high-mobility  classes. 

Table  C-9  deals  with  the  '..'hi  responses  of 
mobile  pupils  in  the  throe  classrcom-groups. 

Mobile  pupils  in  high-mobility  classes  had  more 
self-commendations  than  those  in  low  or  medium- 
mobility  classes.  Mobile  pupils  in  medium- 
mobility  classes  had  less  self-derogations  and 
more  neutral  statements  than  mobile  pupils  in  the 
two  other  kinds  of  classes.  These  findings  are 
the  reverse  of  those  for  the  1964-65  sample  (see 
section  I-A-l  in  this  chapter  & Table  C-l)  and 
may  qualify  our  exploratory  comments.  They 
suggest  for  us  tie  need  for  further  research  to 
examine  the  classroom  as  a home-base  for  the 
pupil,  that  is,  the  relation  between  the  self- 
concept  and  the  status  structure  of  the  classroom. 

.Again,  we  would  like  to  emphasize  the  advan- 
tage of  having  two  samples  so  that  the  data  of  one 
may  act  as  a corrective  for  those  of  the  other. 

Mach  of  our  1964-65  & 1965-66  samples  serves  that 
purpose . 

2 , I7AI  Responses  of  Local  Pupils,  1965-66  (Table  C-10) 

Local  pupils  in  classes  where  they  and  military 
dependents  are  about  half-and-half  (medium-mobility 
classes)  had  mor i self- commendations  and  less  self- 
derogations than  local  pupils  in  low  and  high- 
mobility  classes. 
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Since  the  self-attitudes  of  mobile  pupils  as  well 
as  local  ones  — in  low,  medium,  and  high-mobility 
classes  — \;ere  not  similar,  further  comparisons 
were  made  for  each  class-group  separately.  As  was 
done  with  regard  to  the  1964-65  UAI  data,  the  self- 
attitudes of  mobile  and  local  pupils,  and  of  boys 
and  girls,  were  examined  separately  for  each  1965- 
66  classroom  group.  This  is  reported  in  the  follow- 
ing sections . 

B.  LOU— UOBILITY  CLASSES 

1 . UAI  Aesnonses  in  Low-Ilobility  Classes  by  Uobility 
Status  & So::.  1965-66  (Table  C-ll) 

Comparison  of  UAI  responses  of  mobile  and  local 
pupils  in  low-mobility  classes  did  not  prove  to  be 
significant.  The  Chi-Square  statistic  computed  from 
the  data  of  Table  C-ll  was  too  small  for  rejection 
of  the  hypothesis  of  no  difference  between  mobile 
and  local  pupils.  This  finding  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  1964—65  sample. 

Observed  differences  in  the  UAI  statements  made 
by  beys  and  girls  were  negligible  at  the  5 V*  level. 
The  proportions  of  self-commendations , self- 
derogations , and  neutral  statements  were  about  the 

2 

same  for  boys  and  girls.  For  A , d.f.,  and  P for 
each  comparison,  see  Table  C-14). 

Uith  regard  to  low-mobility  classes  in  the  1965- 
6(5  sample,  the  conclusions  do  not  agree  with  those 
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prcviously  found  for  the  1964-65  sample . It  was 
earlier  shown  that  a significant  difference  occurred 
between  local  boys  and  local  girls  in  their  LTAI 
responses . 

C.  ii3 DIUI-1-M0B IL IT Y CLASSICS 

1.  VIA  I Responses  in  iiedium-I.obility  Classes  by  Mobility 
Status  & Sc::.  1965-GG  (Table  C-12) 

l 

In  mediun“mobility  classes,  the  differences  in 
the  proportions  of  self-commendations,  self-deroga- 
tions, and  neutral  statements  made  by  mobile  pupils 
and  local  ones  wore  not  statistically  large.  17or 
uas  there  any  considerable  difference  between  boys 
and  girls  in  their  self-attitudes.  Table  C-12 
••  shows  that  the  UAX  statements  were  similarly  distri- 
buted among  mobile  boys  and  girls,  and  local  boys 
and  girls. 

These  findings  are  not  similar  to  those  of 
medium-mobility  classes  in  the  19G4-65  sample. 
Uhcreas  the  19G4-65  sample  showed  that  the  self- 
attitudes of  mobile  and  local  pupils  differed 
significantly,  the  19G5-66  sample  did  not  point  to 
any  significant  difference  in  this  regard. 

D.  IIIGII-IlOhlLITY  CLASS T3 

1 » .Til  Aes-jonsas  in  Ilicrh— Mobility  Classes  by  nobility 
Status  & So::.  1965-GG  (Table  C-13) 

In  4jigh-mobility  classes,  mo?Dile  pupils  had  both 

vr— 

more  self— commendations  and  more  self-derogations 
than  local  pupils.  Further  analysis 
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significant  difference  between  mobile  and  local 
pupils  existed  only  among  boys.  Among  girls,  the 
difference  was  not  at  all  significant. 

I'Tlien  boys  and  girls  were  corroared  — regardless 
of  whether  they  were  mobile  or  local  — no  signifi- 
cant difference  was  found.  There  were  some  differ- 
ences in  the  proportions  for  each  UAI  category,  but 
these  were  very  slight  and  negligible.  (See  Table 
C-14  for  statistical  stigmata  — Chi-Squares,  de- 
grees of  freedom,  and  probabilities.) 

One  finding  is  similar  for  both  the  19G4-G5 
and  the  19G5-GG  samples:  In  high-mobility  classes, 
that  is,  in  classrooms  where  military  dependents 
constitute  a decisive  majority,  military  dependents 
have  more  self-commendations  than  non-military 
pupils  (Tables  C-G  & C-13 ) . Another  similar  find- 
ing for  both  samples  is  the  following:  In  low- 

mobility  classes,  that  is,  in  classrooms  composed 
predominantly  of  c 'ilian  pupils,  there  is  no 
significant  difference  between  the  self-attitudes 
of  military  dependents  and  civilian  pupils  (Tables 
C-3  & C-ll).  Thus,  in  si;:th-gradc  classes  where 
they  constitute  a small  minority  or  decisive 
majority,  military  dependents  seem  to  have  as  many, 
if  not  more,  self- common da t i ons  than  local  pupils. 


It  is  useful 
collect  the  same 
nents  measures  of 


to  have  two  consecutive  samples  from  which  to 
data  with  the  same  instruments , be  such  instru- 
academic  achievement,  sociometric  relations. 
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or  the  self-concept.  The  UAI  findings  of  one  sample  net  ns  a 
corrective  for  those  of  the  other. 

The  TAI  date,  of  the  1964-65  sample  showed  a significant 
difference  in  self-attitudes  between  mobile  and  local  pupils  in 
medium  and.  high-mobility  classes  (Tables  C-5  & C-6).  iiobile 
pupils  had  more  statements  directly  pertaining  to  the  self  (more 
self-commendations  as  well  as  more  self-derogations  than  local 
pupils).  Local  pupils  had.  more  neutral  statements,  less  self- 
commendations and  self-derogations.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
1965-66  sample  revealed  a significant  difference  between  mobile 
and  local  pupils  only  in  higli-mobility  classes  (Table  C-13). 
Again,  in  high-mobility  classes,  mobile  pupils  had  more  self- 
commendations and  more  self-derogations.  In  low-nobility  classes 
of  both  1964—65  and  1965-66,  there  was  no  significant  differ- 
ence between  mobile  and  local  pupils  with  regard  to  the  number 
of  commendations , derogations,  or  neutral  statements  they  made 
about  themselves  (Table  C-3  & C-ll).  One  can  venture  an  overall 
conclusion  for  both  samples:  mobile  pupils,  in  classrooms  in 
which  they  constitute  a majority,  seem  to  be  more  pre- 
occupied with  themselves  than  local  pupils;  they  have  both  more 
self-commendations  and  more  self-derogations  than  local  pupils. 
This  is  not  surprising,  for  communities  of  strangers  tend  to 
foster  more  self— examination  than  is  entertained  by  natives. 

In  the  1964-65  sample,  the  self-attitudes  of  boys  and  girls 
(regardless  of  whether  pupils  wore  mobile  or  local)  were  signifi- 
cantly different  in  low  and.  in  high-mobility  classes  (Tables  C-4 

C— 7).  In  both  hinds  of  classes,  girls  had  more  self— commenda- 
tions than  boys  and  loss  self-derogations . 
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On  the  other  hand. 
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with  regard  to  the  19G5-GG  cample,  there  were  no  significant 
differences  in  the  self-attitudes  of  hoys  and  girls  in  low, 
medium,  or  high -mobility  classes  (Tables  C-ll,  C-12,  & C-13). 
Since  on  the  basis  of  test  scores  girls  were  better  achievers 
than  boys  in  the  1964-65  sample , whereas  they  wore  similar  to  boys 
in  their  test  scores  in  the  19G5-GG  sample,  one  may  wonder  about 
the  linkage  between  academic  achievement  and  the  self-concept: 

The  better  the  one,  the  better  the  other. 

VJe  regard  these  IIAI  results  as  exploratory  and  tentative. 

To  get  a better  picture  of  the  similarities  and  differences 

i 

between  mobile^  and  local  pupils  and  between  boys  and  girls,  one 
has  to  compare'  them  not  only  with  regard  to  the  self-concept 
but  also  with  regard  to  academic  achievement,  sociometric  status, 
and  friendship  choices  (see  preceding  chapters). 


ADDNiTDUH : 

IT0T3S  017  All  ZhPLOhATOhY  ANALYSIS  OF  TUN  UAI 
In  addition  to  the  computer  analysis  of  the  NAI  data  that 
nas  been  reported  in  this  chapter,  we  did  a hand-analysis.  This 
analysis  was  an  exploratory  one  and  was  concerned  with  the  fol- 
lowing : 


(a)  The  first  statement  written  by  the  pupil  in 


the 


(b) 


For  these 
1964-G5  s 


answer  to  the  question  "'.’ho  Am  I?". 
i\  categorization  of  the  VIA  I responses  supplied 
by  tnc  pupil  without  regard  to  any  coding  scheme 
available  in  the  literature. 

exploratory  purposes,  wo  - elected  4 classrooms  from 
ample:  two  entirely  composed  of  military  dependents 
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(100^),  and  two  entirely  composed  of  non  ?.  L.  874  local  pupils. 
This  sub-sample  of  4 classrooms  was  made  up  of  29  military- 
dependent  boys , 37  military-dependents  girls,  32  local  boys,  and 
27  local  girls  — a total  of  125  pupils. 

A.  OPgiTIiTG  STATU!  IDITT  0?  T"2  UAI 


As  Spitzer  and  his  associates  maintain,  11  In  many 

respects , self-evaluation  is  an  exorcise  in  decision- 
1C 

mating . " The  respondent  is  called  upon  to  choose 
from  the  myriad  thoughts  he1  may  have  about  himself  only 
certain  aspects  which  he  considers  crucial.  Hence,  many 
HA I researchers  have  maintained  that  the  first  state- 
ment a respondent  writes  about  himself,  the  opening 
statement  of  his  T'AI  protocol,  is  an  important  indicator 
of  his  self-evaluation.  Although  this  notion  about 
analyzing  the  '.'Ll  responses  is  quite  popular,  not  many 
researchers  have  pursued  it  systematically  or,  indeed, 
published  anything  about  it. 

In  a conversation  with  Professor  forth  Kill  Useem, 
she  mentioned  that  in  using  the  UAI  with  American 
school-children  living'  overseas,  she  discovered  that 

their  opening  statement  about  themselves  was  quite  often 

19 

”1  am  an  American."  Obviously,  for  the  expatriate 
iinerican  pupil,  such  a statement  is  an  assertion  of 
his  cultural  identity  and  is  indicative  of  an  identity 
crisis  no  nay  be  going  through  in  a foreign  environment, 
xnac  "I  am  iuaerican " is  the  first  statement  an  American 
child  living  overseas  asserts  in  response  to  the  question 
"77ho  An  I?"  makes  the  analysis 


of  the  first  statements 
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of  State-side  American  pupils  quite  useful.  After  all, 
the  self-concept  is  but  an  organization  of  past  social 
experience  and  the  initial  statement  about  such  an 
organization  might  immndiately  unlock  an  important  as- 
pect of  the  self. 

The  opening  statements  of  the  125  pupils  in  our 
sub-sample  can  be  categorized  as  follows: 

1.  Sex  references  ("I  am  a bey"  or  "I  am  a girl")  — 
mobile  pupils:  18  responses;  local  ones:  23. 

2.  Personal  names  — mobile  pupils:  3;  local 
pupils:  6. 

3.  Age  — 5 &5,  respectively. 

4.  Height,  weight.  & size  ("I  am  big,"  "I  am  tall") 

8 for  mobile  pupils;  no  statements  on  that  by 
local  ones. 

5 . Pupilship  ("I  am  a sixth-grader")  & attitude 
towards  school  and  school  subjects  — mobile 
pupils:  3;  local  ones:  5. 

6.  Hobbies,  sports „ & games  — 10  & 9,  respectively. 

7 . Physical  attributes,  e.g.,  "A  hansom  fellow". 

"I  have  brown  hair".  "I  am  in-between  in  looks" 

4 & 3,  respectively. 

8.  Being  cheerful,  smart,  nice,  or  helpful  — 4 & 

2,  respectively. 

9.  Self-derogation,  e.g.,  "I  am  not  to  [tooj 
smart  — 4 & 5,  respectively. 

10 .  Ethnic  Group,  e.g..  "I  am  English".  "I  am  Irish" 

— only  2 mobile  pupils  made  statements  in  this 
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category;  no  such  statements  were  made  by 
local  pupils. 

11.  Parental  occupation  (e.  q. . "I  am  a serpents 

(sargeant'si  son"  & number  of  siblings  ("I 
have  only  one  brother")  — mobile  pupils  % 3; 
local  ones:  none. 

12.  Reference  to  mobility.  Only  two  statements 

were  made  in  this  category:  One  mobile  girl 

stated:  "I  was  born  in  Africa,  so  everyone  calls 
me  Tarzan";  another  said,  "I've  lived  in  many 
places  and  I am  afriad  (afraid]  to  grow  up. " 

13.  Statements  hard  to  categorize.  There  was  only 
one  such  statement,  made  by  a local  pupil:  "I 
think  I am  a complicated  mechinism  £mechanistrQ 
called  a human  being". 

Part  of  the  overall  impression  one  gets  from  the  above 
categorization  is  that  in  their  opening  statements,  mobile 
pupils  seem  to  emphasize  their  height  and  weight,  their 
ethnic  group,  and  their  travels  more  than  local  pupils. 

On  the  other  hand,  local  pupils  seem  to  mention  their  per- 
sonal names  as  a first  response  more  than  mobile  pupils. 

We  also  tabulated  the  opening  statements  by  sex  and 
mobility  status  and  tested  the  differences  statistically. 
None  were  significant.  We  also  coded  all  opening  state- 
ments as  "self-commendations",  "self-derogations",  or 
"neutral  responses " as  we  had  done  in  the  main  analysis  of 


the  WAI  data.  Again,  no  differences  were  statistically 
significant.  As  a group,  girls,  however,  seemed  to  like 
to  start  wirh  more  self-commendations  than  boys,  especially 
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about 

again 


their  looks  and  personality  traits.  But, 
the  difference  was  not  statistically 


significant. 

\'q  would  like  to  comment  in  passing  that  in 


as  much  as  "I  aw  an  American"  as  an  opening  state- 
ment is  a datura  about  the  American  school-child 
living  over-seas,  "I  an  Irish"  is  also  important 
about  the  American  school-child  living  in  America. 
Both  statements  deal  with  issues  of  identity  and 
are  indicative  of  a minority-group  status.  The 
former  has  to  do  with  external  strangership;  the 
latter  with  internal  one.  Since,  for  computer 
analysis,  we  had  not  distinctively. coded  the  UAI 
opening  statement,  we  could  not  o: ranine  this  and 
other  issues  with  regard  to  all  our  IJAI  data. 

In  addition  to  our  own  coding  of  the  initial 
UAI  statements  of  the  125  pupils  in  this  explora- 
tory analysis,  we  coded  those  statements  a.ccord- 

20 

mg  to  iicPartland* s manual.  In  this  scheme  of 


analysis,  the  UAI  responses  are  classifiable  into 
four  categories : 

(a)  Physical  attributes,  o.g.,  "I  am  blond; 

I am  5 foot  tall". 

(b)  Social  memberships , e.g.,  "I  am  on  the 
basketball  team". 


(c) 

(d) 


Feelings  and  Intentions,  o.g.,  "I  don't  like 
school;  I would  like  to  play  basketball". 
Unanchored  generalizations  and  responses 
that  arc  hard  to  relate  to  the  immediate 
context,  G»g.,  "The  earth  is  round". 


erJc 
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liost  people,  especially  adults,  make  state- 
ments in  the  middle  categories  — i.e.,  (b)  and 

( c )  , memberships  and  feelings  — that  center  around 
social  participation  and  involvement,  A preponderance 
of  statements  in  the  ectreme  categories  — (a)  and 

(d)  — may  be  regarded  as  preoccupations  that  arc 
indicative  of  maladjustment. 

According  to  this  method  of  analysis,  it  was 
discovered  that  mobile  pupils  in  this  sub-sample 
had  more  3-and--C  responses  than  local  pupils 
(their  A-and-D  responses  were  about  the  same). 

Also,  girls  made  more  B-and-C  responses  than  boys 
and  their  A-and-D  statements  were  numerically 
similar.  Both  results  we re  statistically  signi- 
ficant. Uhat  this  suggests  is  that  mobile  pupils 
in  this  sub-sample  seen  to  be  more  socially 
oriented  than  local  pupils  and  that  the  sane  is 
true  of  girls  as  compared  to  boys. 

Ue  offer  the  preceding  results  as  only  tentative 
and  suggestive.  Since  there  is  no  published  lit- 
erature on  the  UAI  as  applied  to  non-adults,  our 
findings  with  regard  to  this  sub-sample  as  well  as 
to  the  overall  1964-65  and  1965-66  samples  may  be 
useful  to  researchers. 

'•ith  regard  to  our  classification  of  the  open- 
ing 3AI  statements  into  the  preceding,  A,  3,  C, 
and  D categories. 


we  would  like  to  enter  a caveat: 
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Classification  of  AAI  responses  into  these  four 
categories  is  usually  based  on  the  model  response 
of  all  statements  made  by  the  person  about  him- 
self, not  on  the  basis  of  only  one  statement. 
Usually,  each  of  the  10  or  20  statements  a per- 
son makes  is  classified  according  to  these  four 
categories  and  the  preponderant  category  is  used 
as  his  score.  Chat  uc  have  done  is  ignore  the 
last  9 statements  on  the  pupil's  T7AI  sheet  and 
concentrate  only  on  the  first  statement  as  if  it 
were  his  statistical  "mode."  Ac  have  thus  com- 
bined two  approaches:  an  emphasis  on  the  first 
statement  on  the  7ZAX  plus  the  ilcPartland  scheme 
of  analysis. 


A DIFFFAZLTf  CATC  GOP  I CAT  I Oil  OF  AAI  P3SP01TS2S 

In  this  exploratory  study  of  the  responses  of  125 
pupils  representing  two  classrooms  composed  entirely  of 
mobile  pupils  and  two  others  composed  completely  of 
local  pupils,  we  did  another  hind  of  analysis.  Ac 
looked  for  dominant  themes  permeating  all  UAI  statc- 


ments , that  is,  we  did  a content  analysis  of  the  1,250 
statements  supplied  by  the  pupils.  Ac  did  this  regard- 
less of  whether  a statement  was  expressive  of  self- 
commendation  or  sc  1 f- dcrogat ion , Alien  more  than  ton 
statements  supplied  by  all  the  125  pupils  fell  into  a 

category,  we  considered  that  category  a "dominant 
theme".  These  categories  arc: 
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1.  Like  or  dislike  of  certain  foods. 

2.  Future  occupational  choice  (unexpectedly , the  desire 
to  become  a brain  surgeon  was  quite  popular  among 
pupils,  which  nay  indicate  that  they  could  have 
seen  a movie  or  had  a class  discussion  on  that  sub- 
ject ) . 

3.  Fthnic  or  religious  affiliation,  e.g.,  Irish, 
Catholic,  Poli s h , etc. 

4.  Se::  reference  (being  a boy  or  a girl). 

5.  Relations  between  boys  and  girls,  'e.g.,  "I  collect 
models,  array  patches,  and  girls";  "I  am  a boy 
chaser";  I thin]:  boys  arc  dumb". 

6.  Friends,  parents,  or  siblings,  e.g.,  "I  have  many 
friends”;  "I  have  very  understanding  parents". 

7.  Attitude  towards  school  and  school  subjects,  e.g. 

"I  like  school  very  much";  "I  don't  like  school"; 

"I  am  pretty  good  in  arithmetic";  "I  am  interested 
in  science". 

C.  Physical  attributes,  e.g.,  "I  am  blond";  "I  thin’.: 

I will  be  pretty  when  I grow  up". 

9.  Hobbies,  sports,  and -games,  e.g.,  "I  am  a person 
who  likes  to  make  model  cars". 

10.  Qualified  statements,  e.g.,  "I  am  not  smart,  but  the 
teacher  says  so";  "Smart,  not  the  higrhcst  group 
though";  "I  am  nice  (sometimes)". 

In  this  sub-sample , these  are  the  dominant  themes 


in  the  six-grader's 


world , themes  on  which  he  bases  his 


self-attitude.  T7e  did  not  discover  anv 
significant  differences  between  mobile  a 
witn  regard,  to  these  ten  categories,  but 


statistically- 
nd  local  pupils 
we  did  discover 
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o.  significant  cliff  or  once  between  boys  and  girls.  Girls 
had  r.iore  references  to  school  subjects  and  to  hobbies. 

On  the  other  hand,  boys  had  more  references  to  future 
occupational  choices,  to  ethnic  and.  religious  affilia- 
tion, and.  to  lihing  or  dislihing  girls;  they  also  had. 
more  statements  that  they  tended  to  qualify,  c.g„,  "I 
am  nice  ( sometimes ) " . 

It  should  be  noted  that  with  regard  to  this  sub- 
sample,  geographic  mobility  was  not  a dominant  category 
— its  Phi  statements  wore  less  than  10.  This  calls 
for  investigating  the  effect  of  geographic  nobility  on 
the  basis  of  interviews,  a topic  wo  will  discuss  in  the 
nc;:t  chapter . 

~1q  consider  those  categories  only  suggestive.  T.Te 
thin];  that  using  them  for  scalogram  analysis  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a larger  sample  nay  bo  a useful  way  of  dis- 
criminating between  the  responses  of  mobile  and  local 
pupils  and  of  boys  and  girls. ^ such  an  analysis  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  chapter;  wo  offer  it  as  a 
suggestion  for  future  research. 


COiHIbiTT 

In  mis  chapter,  wo  have  offered  several  approaches  to  the 
analysis  of  .JAI  data,  which, as  goes  for  all  rich  and  unstructured 
data,  are  open  to  various  interpretations . For  our  purposes,  the 
essential  categorization  has  boon  adapted  from  IIcLaughlin » s worh . 
;7icn  regard  to  the  '.’A I responses  of  school -children,  wo  have 
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found  that  the  self- attitude  can  be  fruitfully  examined  on  the 
basic  of  a trichotpr.iy:  "self-commendations" , "self-derogations", 
and  "neutral  statements " . 

Obviously,  there  is  a link  between  self-evaluation  and  cno- 
tional  adjustment.  However,  the  literature  on  the  relation  be- 
tween sol f- accept ance  and  adjustment  is  quite  controversial. 


Hhile  some  researchers  have  found  a positive  relationship  between 

the  two  variables,  others  have  found  out  that  persons  with  high 

coif-acceptance  were  more  maladjusted  than  those  with  a low  one! 

Still  others  have  found  that  self— satisfaction  may  be  indicative 

22 

of  defensiveness  and  rigidity.  The  point  is  that  wo  have  no 
clear-cut  theory  to  link  self-evaluation  and  adjustment  and  that 
adjustment  is,  quite  often,  variously  defined.  T Je  emphasize 
this  tb  qualify  the  interpretation  of  our  T7AI  results  and  to 
stress  that  if  some  findings  are  not  clear-cut  with  regard  to 
adults,  they  can  bo  doubly  tentative  v/ith  regard  to  children. 

This  is  especially  so  v/ith  regard  to  mobile  children : If  the 
self-attitude  is  but  an  organization  of  social  experiences , 
rhen  the  changing  social  contexts  in  which  mobile  children  find 
themselves  may  be  conducive  to  a constantly  changing  self-concept, 
G concop'c  that,  perhaps  oven  more  than  is  true  of  local 

children,  is  always  in  process  and  modified  by  further  experience. 


O 
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CAPSULE  STATEMENT: 


<•> 

« 

GEOGRAPHIC  MOBILITY,  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT, 

FRIENDSHIP  CHOICES,  & SELF-CONCEPT 
(Chapters  II  to  V) 

1.  Average  no.  of  cities  in  which  pupils  attended  school,  KG 

i 

through  6 th-gr ade : 

( a )  Mil.  Peps.  Other  Pupils 

4 cities  2 cities 


(b)  Most  Mil.  Peps. 

3 or  more  cities 

(c)  Mil.  Deps. 
that  local ! 

2.  Grade  of  entry  into  school. 

Most  Mil.  Deps. 

Grades  5 or  6 

3.  Academic  Achievement 

(a)  Test  Scores: 

19G4-65  Sample 

Mil.  Deps.  better  than  locals 
Girls  better  than  boys 

(b)  Grades : 

1964-65  Sample 

Mil.  Deps.  better  than  locals 
Girls  better  then  boys 


Most  Other  Pupils 
1 city 

other  pupils  are  not 

1964-65  & 1965-66  samples: 

Most  of  Other  Pupils 
Grade  1 

1965-66  Sample 

Locals  better 

Boys  and  Girls  similar 

1965-66  Sample 

Mil.  Deps. & Locals  similar 
Girls  better  than  boys 


are  truly  mobile; 


Note : Girls  get  better  grades  than  boys. 
Mil.  Dep.  girls  get  highest  grades 
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(c ) Age ; 

1964-65  Sample.  Test 
Scores  & Grades 

Pupils  143-147  months  old 
are  best  achievers 

4.  Friendship  Choices 

Mobile  Pupils  & Girls 


More  friends  named  beyond 
immediate  environment; 
more  world  choices. 


1965-66  Sample.  Test 
Scores  & Grades 


In  general,  same  as 
for  1964-65 


Local  Pupils  & Boys 

More  friends  named  from 
same  classroom 


Mote ; (a)  Extra-community  choices  for  both 

mobile  & local  pupils  are  higher 
in  the  fall  than  in  the  spring. 

By  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
the  friendship  choices  of  both 
mobile  & local  pupils  became  more 
"localized, " a triumph  of  adapta- 
tion i 


(b)  In  their  friendship  choices,  girls 
tend  to  be  more  cosmopolitan  than 
boys;  tend  to  choose  from  a larger 
environment. 

5.-.  Self-Concept 


1964-65  Sample 

(a)  Mobile  pupils  had 

more  self-commendations 
than  locals. 


1965-66  Sample 

(a)  Mobile  pupils  had  more 
self-commendations  and 
self-derogations  than 
locals.  Locals  had 
more  neutral  statements. 


(b)  Boys  had  more  self- 
derogations than  girls. 


(b)  Boys  & Girls  similar. 


CHAPTER  VI 


INTERVIEWS  WITH  PUPILS 


So  far,  we  have  reported  on  paper-and-pencil  data: 
academic  achievement,  sociometric  choices,  and  the  self- 
concept.  In  addition  to  these  written  data,  we  have  col lac tod 
oral  ones  from  pupils.  Our  purpose  in  interviewing  them  was 
mainly  to  learn  about  their  attitudes  to  schools  they  have 
attended  and  to  geographic  mobility. 

For  each  of  the  1964-65  and  1965-66  school  years,  our 
plan  was  to  interview  about  100  pupils  — 50  mobile  and  50 
local,  naif  of  them  boys  and  the  other  half  girls.  Because 
of  our  emphasis  on  comparison  of  mobile  and  local  pupils,  we 
wanted  to  include  in  the  interview  sample  (a)  mobile  pupils 
who,  from  kindergarten  through  the  sixth-grade,  had  attended 
school  in  at  least  three  cities,  and  (b)  local  pupils  who, 
from  kindergarten  through  the  sixth-grade,  had  attended 
school  only  in  one  city.  1'n  other  words,  we  wanted  to  in- 
clude in  the  interview  sample  mobile  pupils  who  were  truly 
mobile,  and  local  pupils  who  were  fully  local.  In  addition, 
we  wanted  to  include  pupils  who  would  represent  the  three 
classroom  groups  we  have:  classrooms  where  military  dependent" 

constituted  a majority,  a minority,  or  were  about  equal  in 
number  to  local  pupils.  We  thought  of  relating  the  inter- 
viewees (both  military  dependents  and  local  pupils)  to  social 
contexts  in  which  they  were  a decisive  majority,  a very  small 
minority,  or  in-between.  Peer  relationships  and  issues  of 
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incorpora  ti  on  and  adjustment  of  oldtimers  and  newcomers  could 
then  be  highlighted  with  reference  to  the  social  structure  of 
the  classroom. 

In  so  far  as  the  number  of  children  available  for  sel- 
ection for  the  interview  sample  on  the  basis  of  the  afore- 
mentioned criteria  permitted,  within  each  classroom-group  the 
number  of  military-dependent  boys  and  girls  and  of  local  boys 
and  girls  were  to  be  evenly  distributed  among  the  10  or  so 
classrooms  constituting  the  classroom  group.  When,  within 
a classroom,  more  qualified  military-dependent  boys  or  girls 
were  available  for  selection  than  were  actually  needed,  the 
requisite  number  of  boys  or  girls  was  randomly  selected  from 
the  class.  However,  when  more  qualified  non-P.  L.  874  local 
boys  or  girls  were  available  for  selection  from  a classroom 
than  were  actually  needed,  preference  was  first  given  to  those 
boys  or  girls  credited  with  the  least  number  of  schools 
attended.  When  more  qualified  local  boys  or  girls  than  was 
needed  still  remained  after  this  criterion  was  imposed,  the 
requisite  number  was  randomly  selected.  Because  some  pupils 
might  not  be  in  school  on  the  day  of  the  interview,  or  might 
be  absent  for  more  than  a week,  we  took  the  precaution  of  sel- 
ecting alternates  for  our  interview  sample. 

For  sampling  purposes,  this  was  a complicated  inter- 
view design.  In  some  classes  where  military  dependents  or 
local  pupils  were  only  6 or  7 boys  and  girls  (classes  called, 
respectively,  "low-mobility"  and  "high-mobility"  classes  in 
previous  chapters),  there  was  a very  limited  availability  of 
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qualified  children  for  the  interview  sample.  Because  of  such 
situations,  we  had  to  adapt  our  sampling  criteria  to  what  was 
actually  available  for  selection. 

In  1964-65,  we  decided  not  to  include  in  our  interview 
sample  P.  L.  874  "other  federally-connected"  pupils  (in  the 
overall  project's  sample,  they  were  few  in  numbers;  for  all  prac 
tical  purposes,  they  were  as  local  as  the  non-P.L.  874  pupils). 
However,  in  1965-66,  we  included  a few  of  them  in  the  inter- 
view sample  of  that  year  as  a variety  of  local  pupils. 

1964-65  PUPIL  INTERVIEW  SAMPLE 

In  1964-65,  our  interview  sample  consisted  of  88  pupils: 
22  military  dependent  boys;  22  military  dependent  girls;  22 
local  boys;  and  22  local  girls.  The  criteria  for  inclusion 
in  the  interview  sample  were  the  following:  (a)  each  military 
dependent  (mobile  pupil)  to  be  inc.luded  was,  from  kindergarten 
through  the  sixth-grade,  to  have  attended  school  in  at  least 

three  different  cities;  and  (b)  each  local  pupil  to  be  included 

\ 

was  to  have  attended  school  in  not  more  than  one  city.  These 
criteria  established  that  each  "mobile"  child  in  the  interview 
sample  would,  in  fact,  be  more  mobile  than  each 'local " child. 

In  addition,  we  had  to  fit  our  pupil  interview  sample 
to  the  three  classroom  groups  we  have:  Group  I,  where  military 
dependents  constitute  zero- 7%  of  classroom  enrollment;  Group  II, 
where  they  constitute  14-49%;  and  Group  III,  50-100%.  The 
total  interview  sample  of  44  boys  and  44  girls  was  to  be  evenly 
distributed,  by  sex,  among  the  three  classroom  groups.  In  so 
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far  as  the  population  of  children  who  met  our  selection  criteria 
permitted,  the  pupils  in  our  four  sub-groups  in  the  interview 
sample  (military  dependent  boys,  military  dependent  girls, 
local  boys,  and  local  girls)  were  evenly  distributed  among 
the  ten  classrooms  comprising  each  classroom  group.  Because  of 
the  limited  availability  of  military  dependents  meeting  our 
selection  criteria  in  Group  I of  our  classrooms  (4  boys  and 
3 girls),  only  3 boys  and  3 girls  could  be  selected  from 
Group  I. 

In  short,  the  pupil  interview  sample  — a stratified 
random  sarr“T.e  — has  been  selected  on  the  basis  of  (a)  class- 
room groups  containing  zero  to  100%  military  dependents;  (b) 
military  dependents  with  a very  high,  vs.  local  pupils  with 
a very  low,  mobility  between  schools  of  different  cities;  and 
(c)  the  sex  of  pupils.  Table  1-1  shows  the  distribution  of 
pupils  selected  for  the  interview  sample. 


TABLE  1-1 

1964-65  PUPIL  INTERVIEW  SAMPLE: 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  BY  CLASSROOM  GROUPS 


Classroom 
Groups  * 

I 

II 

III 


Mil.Dep.  Mil.Dep 
Boys  Girls 


3 

7 

12 


3 

7 

12 


Local 

Boys 

12 

7 

3 


Local 

Girls 

12 

7 

3 


(Totals ) 

(30) 

(28) 

(30) 


22 


22 


22 


22 


(88) 


*Group  I:  zero- 7%  Mil.  Deps.,  10  classrooms, 
Group  II:  14-49%  Mil.  Deps.,  10  classrooms. 
Group  III:  50-100%  Mil.  Deps.,  10  classrooms, 
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1965-66  PUPIL  INTERVIEW  SAMPLE 

In  1965-66,  our  interview  sample  consisted  of  94  pupils 
23  military  dependent  boys;  25  military  dependent  girls;  6 
other  federally-connected  boys;"  5 other  federally-connected 
girls;  20  local  boys;  and  15  local  girls.  The  pupil  inter- 
view sample  was  selected  so  as  to  be,  more  or  less,  evenly 
distributed  by  sex  among  the  three  classroom  groups  we  have: 
Group  I,  where  military  dependents  constitute  zero- 7%  of  class' 
room  enrollment;  Group  II,  where  they  constitute  14-49%;  and 
Group  III,  50-100%.  (Group  I consists  of  10  sixth-grade  class' 
rooms;  Group  II,  of  11;  and  Group  III,  7 .} 

In  addition,  in  selection  of  the  pupil  interview  sam- 
ple, an  attempt  was  made  to  select  pupils  whose  geographic 
nobility  — as  defined  by  the  number  of  different  cities  in 
which  they  had  attended  school  — would  be  representative  of 
all  pupils  in  our  1965-66  sample.  Consequently,  although  the 
majority  of  "local"  children  (i.e.  non  P.  L.  874)  who  were 
selected  for  interviews  had  attended  school  only  in  one  city, 
several  "local"  children  who  were  more  mobile  (i.e.,  with 
school  attendance  in  two  or  more  cities)  were  deliberately 
included. 

Because  of  our  basic  interest  in  the  schooling  careers 
of  pupils  — with  their  "rites  of  passage",  or  stages  of  entry 
into,  and  departure  from,  groups  — we  also  selected  for 
interviews  a few  pupils  who  had  very  recently  arrived  from 
another  school  system  or  who  were  soon  expecting  to  be 
transferred  to  another  district.  Such  pupils,  we  thought, 
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would  enable  us  to  understand  in  vivo  the  human  situation  of 
the  newcomer  as  well  as  that  of  (to  coin  a word)  the  "oldgoer" 
(the  leave-taker).  We  would  thus  be  able  to  study  the  career 
contingencies  of  the  erstwhile  oldtimer  who  has  recently  be- 
come a newcomer  and  of  the  current  oldtimer  who  is  about  to  be 
made  into  a stranger.  In  other  words,  we  would  be  able  to 
examine  two  aspects  of  the  same  process,  or  the  transition 
facets  of  group  membership.  In  this  respect,  geographic  mo- 
bility can  be  assumed  to  be  a situation  of  strangership,  asso- 
ciated not  only  with  physical  distance  but  also  with  social 
intensity.  Interviewing  of  recent  newcomers,  and  of  oldtimers- 
on-the-move,  would  — though  these  pupils  in  April  of  1966  were 
few  in  number  (9)  — illuminate  for  us,  we  hoped,  some  features 
of  social  anchoring  and  marginality  in  their  schooling  experi- 
ences and  the  linkage  of  these  experiences  with  their  academic 
achievement  and  school  behavior.  This  is  part  and  parcel  of 
our  interest  in  the  larger  issue  of  what  the  school  does  in 
enculturating  mobile  as  well  as  local  pupils. 

In  short,  with  the  exception  of  the  above-mentioned  9 
pupils  who  were  either  recent  newcomos  or  were  expecting  to 
be  transferred  to  other  districts,  the  rest  of  the  94  pupils 
in  our  interview  sample  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  (a) 
classroom  groups  containing  about  zero  to  100%  military  de- 
pendents: (b)  the  number  of  cities  in  which  pupils  attended 
school,  and  (c)  the  sex  of  pupils.  Table  1-2  shows,  in  rela- 
tion to  classroom  groups,  the  distribution  of  pupils  selected 
for  the  interview  sample. 
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TABLE  1-2 


1965-66  PUPIL  INTERVIEW  SAMPLE : 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  BY  CLASSROOM  GROUPS 


Other 

Other 

Class- 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Fed. 

Fed. 

room 

Dep. 

Dep. 

Conn . 

Conn. 

Local 

Local 

Group* 

Boys 

Girls 

Bovs 

Girls 

Bovs 

Girl  3 

(Totals ) 

I 

2 

4 

2 

2 

10 

8 

(28) 

II 

8 

10 

3 

1 

5 

5 

(32) 

III 

13 

11 

1 

2 

5 

2 

(34) 

23  25  6 5 20  15  (94) 


*Note : Group  I:  zero- 7%  Mil.  Deps.,  10  classrooms. 

Group  II:  14-49%  Mil.  Deps.,  11  classrooms. 

Group  III:  50-100%  Mil.  Deps.,  7 classrooms. 

A comparison  of  the  geographic  mobility  of  the  pupil 
interview  sample  with  that  of  the  total  sample  of  pupils  in 
our  project  in  1964-65  and  1965-66  may  be  useful.  In  1964-65, 
the  number  of  pupils  who  filled  out  our  "Schools  You  Have 
Attended"  form  was  803.  Of  these,  290  were  military  dependents; 
513  "local"  children  (non-P.  L.  874  combined  with  P.  L.  874 
"other  federally-connected"  pupils).  We  found  out  that  the  290 
military  dependents  had,  from  kindergarten  through  the  sixth- 
grade,  on  the  average  (the  arithmetical  mean)  attended  school 
in  3.77  cities;  whereas  "local"  children  had,  on  the  average 
attended  school  in  1.44  cities.  The  difference  between  mili- 
tary dependents  and  "local"  children  in  the  average  number  of 
schools  attended  in  different  cities  was  a difference  of  2.33 
moves . 

In  late  May,  1966,  we  administered  the  "Schools  You 
Have  Attended"  form  to  all  the  1965-66  pupils  who  had  not 
previously  (in  December,  1965)  completed  it.  By  the  close 
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of  the  1965-66  school  year,  we  had  returns  from  880  pupils. 

Of  these,  409  were  military  dependents,  94  were  other  fed- 
erally-connected children,  and  377  were  non-P.  L.  874  (or 
local)  children.  We  found  out  that  the  409  military  depen- 
dents had,  from  Kindergarten  through  the  sixth-grade,  on  the 
average  attended  school  in  3.80  cities;  whereas  other 
federally-connected  children  had,  on  the  average,  attended 
school  in  1.70  cities,  and  non-P.  L.  874  :,local"  children 
had  attended  school  in  1.79  cities  (the  civilian  federally- 
connected  children  were  even  a bit  more  local  than  the  non- 
P.  L.  874  "local"  children!).  The  difference  between  mili- 
tary dependents  and  "local"  children  in  the  average  number 
of  schools  attended  in  different  cities  was  a difference  of 
2.01  moves;  between  military  dependents  and  civilian  federally- 
connected  children  (that  is,  between  the  two  kinds  of  P.  L. 

874  children),  2.10.  (The  average  mobility  figures  for  mili- 
tary dependents  and  non-military  dependents  in  our  samples 
of  1964-65  and  1965-66  were  quite  similar.  For  more  details, 
see  Chapter  II.) 

Whereas  for  our  1964-65  pupil  interview  sample  we 
omitted  P.  L.  874  civilian  federally-connected  pupils  and 
included  only  non-P.  L.  874  pupils  who  had  had  their  school- 
ing careers  only  in  one  city,  in  1965-66  we  not  only  included 
P.  L.  874  civilian  federally-connected  children  but  deliber- 
ately selected  non-P.  L.  874  pupils  who,  from  kindergarten 
through  the  sixth-grade,  had  attended  school  in  two  or  more 
cities  (i.e.,  pupils  we  have  usually  referred  to  as  "local" 
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ones  but  some  of  whom,  though  few  in  number,  were  quite  mobile). 
Tables  1-3  and  1-4,  for  example,  deal  with  the  1965-66  pupil 
interview  sample. 

Whereas,  for  each  pupil  category,  Table  1-3  indicates 
the  geographic  mobility  of  boys  and  girls  separately,  Table 

1-4  combines  them.  Table  1-3  shows  that  the  average  number  of 

\ 

schools  attended  in  various  cities  is  higher  for  military 
dependent  boys  and  girls  than  it  is  for  (a)  other  federally- 
connected  boys  and  girls,  or  (b)  local  boys  and  girls. 

Table  1-4  shows  that,  on  the  average,  military  dependents  have 
attended  school  in  4.1  cities;  whereas  other  federally- 
connected  pupils  have,  on  the  average,  attended  school  in  1.3 
cities,  and  local  pupils  in  1.5  cities.  These  mobility  figures 
for  the  pupil  interview  sample  are  similar  to  those  we  have 
for  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  our  1965-66  classroom 
sample;  they  reflect  the  same  relationships.  It  can  be  added 
that  whereas  the  average  number  of  cities  in  which  all  of  the 
880  sixth-grade  pupils  in  our  1965-66  sample  attended  school 

V'-  — . . . 

is  2., 71,  that  for  the  94  pupils  in  our  pupil  interview  sample 
is  2.76. 
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TABLE  1-3 

1965-66  PUPIL  INTERVIEW  SAMPLE;  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  CITIES 
IN  WHICH  PUPILS  ATTENDED  SCHOOL  — BY  SEX,  PUPIL  CAT- 
EGORIES, AND  CLASSROOM  GROUPS 

Categories  & Sex  of  Pupils 


Other 

Other 

Class- 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Fed. 

Fed. 

room 

Dep. 

Dep. 

Conn. 

Conn. 

Local 

Local 

Group* 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

(N) 

I 

4.0 

2.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.4 

1.6 

(27) 

II 

3.7 

3.3 

2.0 

1.0 

1.2 

1.4 

(32) 

III 

4.7 

5.2 

1.0 

1.0 

2.2 

1.5 

(32) 

(23) 

(25) 

(6) 

(5) 

(20) 

(15T 

(94) 

*See  "note".  Table  1-2. 


TABLE  1-4 

1965-66  PUPIL  INTERVIEW  SAMPLE:  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  CITIES 
IN  WHICH  PUPILS  ATTENDED  SCHOOL  — BOYS  AND  GIRLS  COM- 
BINED FOR  EACH  PUPIL  CATEGORY  AND  CLASSROOM  GROUP 


Other 


Classroom 

Mil. Dep. 
Pupils 

Fed . Conn . 
Pupils 

Local 

Pupils 

(Overall 

Groups  * 

(N*48) 

(N=ll) 

(N=35 

Means ) 

I 

2.8 

1.0 

1.5 

(1.6 ) 

II 

3.4 

1.8 

1.3 

(2.6) 

III 

5.0 

1.0 

2.0 

(3.9) 

Overall  Means  (4.1) 

(1.3) 

(1.5) 

(2.76) 

*See  "note11 , Table  1-2 


OPEN-ENDED  INTERVIEW  GUIDE 

Both  in  1964-65  and  1965-66,  we  used  an  open-ended 
interview  guide.  We  tried  to  encourage  the  interviewee  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  own  thoughts  and  select  his  own  emphases  and 
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definition  of  his  situation.  This  way,  we  hoped  to  allow  fbr 
emergence  of  unexpected  data. 

Our  purpose  was  to  look  at  things  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  interviewee  and  to  obtain  naturalistic  data.  Since 
our  interview  guide  was  not  a structured  checklist,  we  did  not 
ask  the  interviewee  to  respond  to  every  question  in  the  guide 
nor  to  all  segements  of  a question.  We  considered  our  questions, 
whether  simple  or  compound,,  open-ended.  The  question  was  only 
indicative  of  a topic  which  we  liked  the  interviewee  himself 
to  define  in  his  own  terms;  the  question  was  an  initial  stimulus 
for  conversation,  not  a test  item.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  had  refrained  from  breaking  a compound  question  into  neatly- 
labelled  units  or  turning  its  segments  into  independent  ques- 
tions. Indeed,  we  used  the  term  "interview  guide",  rather  than 
"in'*  or  view  schedule",  to  emphasize  that  it  was  not  a structured 
checklist  and  that  the  interview  itself  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
conversation  in  which  the  interviewee  felt  free  to  expound  on 
a given  topic  as  he  deemed  fit. 

Our  interview  questions  were  only  an  attempt  to  foresee 
the  boundaries  of  a topic;  the  category  labels  we  used  were 
only  a matter  of  convenience  — convenient  for  the  interviewer 
to  remember.  Our  questions  were  interrelated;  during  the 
interview,  some  questions  would  be  asked  or  answered  before 
others;  some  categories  might  receive  more  emphasis  than  others. 
The  interviewer  was  requested  to  concentrate  on  the  categories 
of  schooling  career  and  attitude  towards  mobility,  making  sure 
that  by  the  end  of  the  interview  at  least  one  question  was 
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asked  in  each  of  the  remaining  categories . 

In  1964-65  and  1965-66,  we  used  basically  the  same 
interview  guide.  In  1964-65,  we  first  pre-tested  our  interview 
guide  in  a school  district  that  was  not  included  in  the  project. 
This  way,  we  could  rephrase  some  questions  to  bring  them  closer 
to  the  world  of  the  sixth-grader.  Also,  we  omitted  some  ques- 
tions that  we  discovered  were  not  that  meaningful.  As  a result 
of  our  interview  experience  in  1964-65,  we  further  refined  our 
interview  guide  for  1965-66.  In  this  regard,  we  were  helped 
greatly  by  including  as  a final  item  in  the  interview  guide  a 
question  specifically  about  the  questions  the  interviewee  may 
have  liked  or  not  liked  and  the  reason  for  his  like  or  dislike. 
(For  a copy  of  the  Pupil  Interview  Guide,  see  Appendix  D.) 

The  categories  of  questions  we  used  were  the  following: 

1.  Schools  Attended  (Schooling  Career). 

2.  After-School  Activities. 

3.  Formal  & Informal  Rules  at  School. 

4.  Peer  Relationships: 

(a)  Newcomer ship. 

(b)  Friendship  Formation 

(c)  Indices  of  Adjustment  (Incorporation) 

(d)  "Claiming"  or  Sponsorship  of  Newcomer  by 
Teacher  or  Pupils. 

5.  Teacher-Pupil  Relationships. 

6.  Attitude  towards  Geographic  Mobility. 

Interviews  with  pupils  lasted  from  30  to  45  minutes, 

but  were  mostly  about  half  .an  hour.  All  interviews  were  tape- 
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recorded. The  interviews  were  held  in  school;  the  schedule 
for  seeing  pupils  was  worked  out  xvith  the  school  principal  and 
teachers.  Interviews  were  conducted  in  the  spring  of  each 
school  year. 

ANALYSIS  OF  PUPIL  INTERVIEW  DATA 

All  interviews  were  transcribed,  coded,  and  indexed. 

We  made  sure  that  in  indexing  we  did  not  over-index  and  segment 
bub  stayed  close  to  an  overall  category. 

In  the  transcription  of  interview  tapes,  we  discovered 
that  some  portions  of  some  interviews  were  not  dear,  that  the 
voices  of  some  pupils  or  an  interviewer  faded.  Fortunately,, 
this  did  not  involve  questions  pertaining  to  the  two  basic 
categories  in  which  we  were  interested:  schooling  careers  and 
attitudes  towards  mobility. 

At  first,  we  did  a preliminary  pilot  analysis  of  a 
stratified  random  sample  of  24  interviews:  12  from  1964-65 
and  12  from  1965-66.  The  actual  content  of  the  interview  was 
explored.  A set  of  categories  for  analysis  was  developed, 
summarizing  the  range  and  type  of  this  content.  Our  assumption 
was  that  the  information  in  the  pilot  sample  would  reflect 
what  was  found  in  the  larger  interview  sample. 

In  the  pilot  analysis,  we  were  guided  by  the  lead 
questions  used  and  the  general  purposes  of  our  project.  The 
categories  which  were  thus  developed  for  this  analysis  then 
served  to  structure  the  content  and  range  of  all  interview 
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In  the  pilot  analysis,  we  did  not  discover  any  basic 
differences  between  the  1964-65  interviews  and  chose  of  1965- 
66.  Hence,  we  would  like  to  treat  the  38  pupil  interviews  of 
1964-65  and  the  94  ones  of  1965-66  as  a unit.  Obviously, 
there  were  gaps  in  these  182  interviews  with  regard  to  informa- 
tion on  particular  questions  — gaps  related  to  the  style  of 
the  interviewer Jt  the  propensity  of  the  interviewee  to  expound 
on  seme  questions  and  not  others,  and  to  unclear  transcription. 
Some  pupils  gave  more  detailed  accounts  on  some  topics  than 
others;  some  did  not  supply  adequate  information  at  all.  This 
situation  is  quite  familiar  to  researchers. 

In  the  pilot  analysis,  we  discovered  some  differences 
between  the  attitudes  of  boys  and  girls,  for  example,  with 
regard  to  mobility.  We  did  not  discover  many  significant 
differences  between  the  responses  of  pupils  from  the  three  types 
of  classrooms:  those  where  military  dependents  (or  locals)  were 
a majority;  those  where  they  were  a minority;  and  those  where 
they  were  about  evenly  distributed.  Nor  did  we  discover  any 
differences  between  the  responses  of  P.  L.  874  civilian  feder- 
ally-connected  pupils  and  non-P.  L.  874  local  pupils. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  in  the  analysis  of  pupil 
interview  data,  we  are  interested  in  general  trends  rather 
than  in  reporting  whether  a given  attitude  is  true  of  only  one 
pupil.  Hence,  typical  rather  than  isolated  responses  will  be 
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PUPIL  INTERVIEW  DATA: 

The  content  of  the  interviews  is  interrelated.  The 
following  categories  are  only  a matter  of  convenience  in  sort- 
ing out  the  data. 

A.  Attitudes  towards  School  & School  Work 

Like  New  York,  school  is  many  things  to  many 
people.  To  sixth-graders,  it  is  essentially 
subjects  to  take,  homework  to  do,  and  the 
place  where  their  friends  are.  Several  pupils, 
both  locals  and  military  dependents,  commented 
that  the  change  from  the  5th  to  the  6th  grade 
was  more  crucial  for  them  than  the  change  from 
the  4th  to  the  5th,.  Girls  were  more  articulate 
in  their  responses  than  boys.  Whereas  boys 
emphasized  that  the  sixth-grade  was  harder  for 
them  than  the  fifth  because  of  "new  math",  girls 
emphasized  that  the  sixth-grade  was  a prelude  to 
harder  things  in  Junior  High:  "The  sixth-grade 
is  a transition  between  elementary  and  Junior 
High.  Teachers  tell  you  short  cuts  because  in 
the  seventh-grade  you  don't  have  as  much  time  as 
in  the  sixth."  Also:  "Most  of  the  subjects  are 
more  complicated  than  they  were  in  the  5th  grade 
because  in  the  5th  grade  they  (the  teachers) 
explained  what  they  were  talking  about  and,  like 
in  geography,  you  have  to  unscrabble  what  they  are 
trying  to  talk  about." 


Or:  "School  work  is  more 
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difficult  this  year  than  it  was  last  year.  There  are  more  re- 
ports to  do  and  the  math  is  harder."  A contrary  opinion  is; 
"Sixth-grade  is  mostly  a review  of  all  subjects  that  you 've 
learned.  I think  science  and  English  are  the  only  subjects 
that  you  learn  more  of,  things  that  you  didn't  know  in  5th 
grade . " 

More  local  girls  said  they  liked  school  than  any  other 
sub-group.  A typical  school  day  is  "kind  of  a soft  going  thing. 

because  school  seems  so  short  Work  has  been  fun  in  class 

so  the  time  goes  kind  of  fast."  Or;  "I  like  just  about  every- 
thing about  school,  except  I could  do  without  all  the  science 
and  math.  I’m  looking  forward  to  taking  home  ec  in  Junior 
High.  They'll  teach  me  how  to  cook  and  sew,  and  we'll  have 
4-H."  On  the  other  hand,  more  local  boys  said  they  disliked 
school  than  any  other  sub-group.  More  local  boys  said  that 
the  best  thing  they  liked  about  school  was  recess  or  "inner 
days"  when  they  helped  the  teacher.  More  local  boys  said  they 
disliked  the  volume  of  homework  ("homework  takes  more  of  your 
fun  time;  I'd  rather  be  playing  or  watching  TV")  and  disliked 
assembly.  Several  local  boys  said  they  disliked  "filler  assign- 
ments", those  done  just  to  take  up  rest  of  period  or  as  punish- 
ment for  forgetting  their  books.  Some  local  boys  emphasized 
they  liked  the  morning  best  "because  we  go  to  art  and  we  get 
to  talk  a little...  Most  of  us  look  forward  to  recess!"  Both 
military  dependent  boys  and  local  boys  said  they  liked  Wednes- 
day best  “because  it 's  gym  day".  However,  local  boys  and  girls 
and  military  dependent  boys  and  girls  said  that  Friday,  the 
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last  day  of  the  week,  was  their  favorite  day  "because  I don't 
have  to  do  my  homework  until  maybe  Saturday  or  Sunday".  For 
children,  school  is  an  awful  imposition!  Homework  is  more  annoy- 

II 

ing  than  school  work  <bause  after  a whole  day  of  school  you 
have  to  go  home  and  have  more  work". 

Some  military  dependents  who  had  attended  school  in 
Germany  said  they  liked  school  in  the  U.  S.  because  they  liked 
eating  in  a school  cafeteria  and  riding  buses.  Some  military 
dependents  who  had  attended  school  in  California  said  they 
liked  it  better  in  New  England  because  now  they  had  a two- 
story  school  whereas  the  California  schools  they  had  attended 
had  all  been  ranch-style  one-story  schools.  A few  military 
dependents  who  had  attended  school  in  several  places  and  did 
not  like  the  way  teachers  treated  them  said  they  liked  their 
present  school.  "This  year  we  are  not  considered  stupid.  He 
have  to  do  a term  paper  this  year.  He  have  to  do  our  own  work". 
They  said  they  liked  their  sixth-grade  teachers  because  they 
assigned  long,  comprehensive  reports  to  class  and  gave  them 
about  three  months  to  work  on  them.  They  enjoyed  this  because 
they  could  work  on  their  reports  whenever  they  wanted,  during 
class  or  at  home.  Other  military  dependents  said  they  liked 
their  present  school  "because  it  makes  you  feel  so  pleasant, 
because  it  is  new  and  makes  you  feel  like  working".  Three 
military  dependent  girls  said  they  liked  £est  the  school  they 
attended  the  previous  year  in  New  Jersey  because  the  5th  grade 
was  part  of  Junior  High  (grades  4-8)  and  thus  felt  they  were 
more  grown  up!  Three  other  military  dependent  girls  said  they 
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liked  their  fifth-grade  teachers  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  because 
they  "used  to  write  notes  to  kids  in  other  schools  and  have 
pen  pals  and  visit  science  museums".  Two  military  dependents, 
a boy  and  a girl,  said  they  did  not  like  thdr  present  schools 
because  they  were  naturally  left-handed  and  were  made  to  change, 
that  penmanship  was  a problem  for  them.  Three  military  depen- 
dent girls  said  they  did  not  like  their  present  schools  because 
they  had  to  give  oral  reports  and  speeches  and  they  usually 
"get  nervous  standing  up  and  everybody  staring".  Two  military 
dependent  boys  said  they  liked  their  present  schools  because 
"teachers  don't  push  you  around  anymore". 

Twenty- two  military  dependents  and  local  pupils  said 
they  did  not  like  to  have  only  one  teacher  for  the  sixth- 
grade.  "I  like  moving  from  class  to  class,  not  seeing  one 
teacher  all  the  time.  I don't  like  to  get  stuck  with  one 
teacher."  "You  don't  get  so  bored  and  you  can  fool  around 
more."  "I  like  to  move  around  in  school.  I don't  like  to 
stay  in  one  room  because  I get  bored."  A typical  sixth-grade 
response,  especially  for  military  dependent  girls,  is  "I  like 
it  when  you  don't  have  to  stay  in  the  same  room  for  every 
subject. " 

Several  girls,  both  military  dependents  and  locals  said 
they  did  not  like  tests,  a category  not  mentioned  by  boys.  "I 
s'pose  they  have  to  have  them  but  they're  always  so  funny.  I 
mean,  of  all  the  things  you  know  about  something,  in  a test 
there's  only  going  to  be  a few  questions....  They  just  show 
maybe  that  you  don't  know  the  things  it  asks." 


"I  don't  like 
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tests  . I get  all  shook  up  and  I miss  about  2 or  3 questions, 
but  I pass." 

Some  military  dependent  girls  who  had  attended  the  fifth 
grade  in  the  same  school  said  that  they  were  bored  with  school 
at  times  because  of  repetition  of  material:  "Like  when  we  have 

kids  who  are  absent  and  we  just  learn  something  new  and  they 
come  in;  because  they  were  absent,  we  have  to  go  over  the 
whole  thing. " 

Practically  every  school  subject  was  mentioned  at  least 
by  five  pupils  as  being  liked  or  disliked:  reading,  spelling, 

English,  social  studies,  math,  science,  art,  music,  history, 
geography,  gym,  shop,  library.  More  girls  mentioned  that 
they  liked  art  and  music  than  boys;  more  boys  mentioned  they 
liked  gym  and  science  ( " a lot  of  experiments  are  fun").  More 
local  girls  than  boys  said  they  liked  English,  e.g. , "I  like 
English,  especially  compositions,  because  it  helps  you  do 
things  that  you  want  to,  like  write  stories  and  things". 

More  pupils,  especially  military  dependents,  said  they 
liked  social  studies  rather  than  disliked  them.  Those  who 
disliked  social  studies  were  mainly  local  pupils.  Some  of 
the  typical  comments  of  dislike  were:  (a)  "social  studies  — 

it  gets  kind  of  boring;  it's  too  hard;  (b)  "I  don't  like 
social  studies  when  you  have  to  study  foreign  countries*;  and 
(c)  "I  don't  like  social  studies;  I would  like  to  have  a course 
in  Zoology,  if  you  could. make  any  changes,  because  we  should' 
learn  about  life, rot  just  the  life  of  people  in  different 
countries  the  way  we  do  in  social  studies,  but  about  the 


life  of  animals 


II 


(It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that 
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sixth-grade  girls  are  fond  of  animals,  especially  horses.  We 
know  from  our  visits  to  various  schools  that  a goodly  number 
of  sixth-grade  girls  love  to  draw  horses.  For  sixth-grade 
girls,  the  horse  is  the  favorite  animal  to  decorate  one's 
notebook  with!)  With  regard  to  those  who  said  they  liksd 
social  studies  — mostly  military  dependents  — the  following 
comments  were  typical:  (a)  "I  enjoy  films  in  social  studies"; 

(b)"I  like  social  studies  mostly  when  they  do  foreign  countries 
and  ancient  history";  (c)  "I  am  bored  with  social  studies  when 
it  gets  repetitive,  otherwise  it's  fun;  I am  sick  and  tired 
of  learning  about  the  United  States  — I'm  glad  we  are  now 
learning  about  foreign  countries  for  a change";  and  (d)  "In 
social  studies  I like  contests  and  making  reports". 

Math  seems  to  be  an  intensly  disliked  subject  at  the 
sixth  grade  level:  48  pupils  specifically  said  they  disliked 

it;  8 they  liked  it.  Military  dependents,  especially  girls, 
were  more  vehement  in  their  denunciation  of  "new  math"  and 
"modern  math"  than  local  pupils.  Those  who  liked  math  said 
simply  they  liked  it;  those  who  disliked  it  were  more  articu- 
late. Typical  comments  were:  (a)  "I  like  modern  math,  except 
sometimes  I don't  understand  a single  thing  (said  humorously)!" 
(b)  "Math  is  the  worst;  I don't  like  it;  math  isn't  too  much 
fun."  (c)  "Modern  mathiis  O.K.  but  it  doesn't  make  too  much 
sense  (laughter)!  You  wonder  why  you  have  it,  'cuz  you  can't 
see  any  use  for  it."  (d)  "I  don't  like  modern  math;  I usually 
like  to  stick  to  the  plain  adding,  subtracting,  and  dividing. " 
(e)  "Math  is  the  worst  because  (long  pause)  .... 
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people  talk  to  me  and  understand  it.  I have  to  read  it  about 
ten  times  to  understand  it."  (f)  Simply  "Math  gets  me." 

(g)  Four  military  dependent  boys  specifically  mentioned  that 
school  would  be  immensly  improved  with  elimination  of  math, 
e.g.,  "I  don't  know  why  but  I just  can't  get  adjusted  to  it. 

I hope  at  least  they'd  have  a different  kind  of  math  instead 
of  this  modern  math." 

Among  military  dependent  boys  who  liked  gym,  some 
said  that  kids  should  have  more  latitude  in  gym,  be  able  to 

i 

play  basketball,  not  forbidden  as  in  some  schools  because  of 
slight  danger  involved  as  teachers  say.  Girls  said  they 
liked  gym  except  for  tumbling. 

Some  boys,  mostly  local,  said,  'Most  of  us  look  for- 
ward to  recess".  Some  local  girls  said  they  liked  recess 
because  they  and  their  friends  could  write  letters  to  various 
pop  music  groups.  Nobody  seemed  to  dislike  recess. 

B.  Attitudes  towards  Teachers 

More  girls  than  boys  talked  about  their  teachers.  The 
girls'  comments  were  more  detailed  than  the  boys'. 

For  children,  school  is  essentially  a good  teacher: 
"School  is  all  right  because  I like  the  teacher";  "when  kids 
say  they  don't  like  school,  it  usually  means  they  sorta  don't 
like  the  teacher."  As  one  interviewee  put  it,  when  he  and 
his  friends  talk  about  school,  "usually  we  talk  about  the 
teachers  and  what  happened  in  the  classroom".  The  teacher  is 


the  focus  of  attention  and  conversation  among  children;  he  or 
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she  makes  the  difference  between  a good  and  a bad  attitude 
towards  school.  "If  someone  says  they  don't  like  school,  it 
usually  means  that  the  teachers  are,  well  (pause)  mean.  If 
the  teachers  are  nice,  they'd  like  it.  Maybe  the  teacher  is 
nice  if  he  just  wants  to  be  nice." 

Observers  of  schools  quite  often  marvel  at  the  "verbal 
dossier"  that  teachers  compile  about  each  child  and  pass  on  to 
one  another.  By  the  time  a first  grader  gets  to  the  sixth- 
grade,  the  sixth-grade  teacher  knows  all  the  hearsay  of  rele- 
vant facts  about  him.  In  the  same  way  it  can  be  said  that 
children  have  a "verbal  dossier"  on  every  teacher  in  the  school 
and  pass  it  on  to  one  another;  they,  like  the  teachers,  have 
also  been  expecting  an  encounter.  As  a perceptive  sixth-grade 
girl  put  it,  "When  kids  talk  about  school,  they  don't  say  any- 
thing about  school.  They  talk  mainly  about  the  teachers.  And 
I know  the  teachers  talk  about  us,  because  we  talk  about  them  r. 
Some  of  them  like  school  depending  on  the  teacher,  if  they  get 
homework  or  not,  or  if  the  teacher  seems  to  be  nice,  or  strict, 
or  very  athletic  or  willing  to  do  more  different  activities .„ « . 
They  usually  don 't  like  school  because  they  are  behind  in  the 
work  they  do,  and  they  don't  catch  on  as  easily.  They  blame 
it  mainly  on  the  teacher,  though  it's  not  the  teacher's  fault; 
it's  their  own." 

How  do  sixth-grade  pupils  characterize  teachers? 

"There  are  3 kinds  of  teachers:  (1)  'learn  or  else',  for  example 

Mrs.  M she's  very  pretty  and  not  good.  (2)  'freedom  teacher' 

who  lets  you  get  away  with  everything.  This  is  not  good  because 
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you  don't  learn  anything.  (3)  The  'in-between'  like  Mr.  B 
who  you  learn  from  but  who  isn't  petty;  he  is  a 'good  guy'." 
Older  teachers  are  not  easy  to  fool:  "Mrs.  Cf  Mr.  3,  and  Mrs.  M 
have  been  teachers  for  a while  and  are  'on'  to  the  tricks  most 
kids  pull".  "Individual  differences"  — a favorite  term  among 
teachers,  something  they  learn  to  drool  over  in  Education 
courses,  something  they  pride  themselves  in  being  professional 
experts  on,  and  something  that  they  think  is  only  applicable 
to  children  — is  recognized  equally  well  by  pupils  as  equally 
applicable  to  the  teachers  themselves : "Among  teachers  there 

are  differences  in  individual  understanding  and  what  they  ex- 
pect from  you".  Several  pupils  volunteered  similar  statements. 

The  teacher  is  considered  a production  manager  as  well 
as  a jail  warden  by  some  pupils.  "If  you  want  to  please  a 
teacher,  you  do  all  your  work."  Regarding  rules  in  class, 

"you  are  supposed  to  be  quiet  and  obey  exactly  what  he  says 
or  he  gets  very  angry  and  he  punishes.  And  since  he  is  a 
man,  he's  kinda  strict.  Yeah,  you  have  to  be  obedient  and  to 
be  quiet  when  he  asks,  and  sit  down  and  raise  your  hand,  and 
don’t  yell  out  all  the  time.  But  I sometimes  do."  "With  Mrs. 
R,  if  you're  not  behaving  it  usually  means  you're  not  doing 
your  work  either,  so  she  gets  angry  at  you  about  both  things. 
Doesn't  get  quite  as  mad  if  you're  goofing  off  but  have 
finished  your  work.  Usually  it's  the  kids  that  haven't 
finished  their  work  that  goof  off  — so  there  are  certain  peo- 
ple she  gets  mad  at  most  of  the  time...  And  she  g_ts  mad 


when  everybody  crowds  up  around  her  desk  and  wants  her  to  look 
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at  something...  She  gets  mad  'cause  it  makes  her  nervous...  I 
can  see  why  Mrs.  R gets  mad.  For  some  reason  she  sort  of  has 
to,  because  of  the  way  the  kids  act,  but  for  some  reason  this 
doesn't  go  on  in  Mrs.  W's  room  — I think  she's  got  her  class 
all  ordered  and  everybody  knows  the  rules.  W ay  back  at  the 
beginning,  Mrs.  w gave  her  kids  a lecture  on  how  they  should 
behave:  no  talking  most  of  the  time,  and  no  laughing,  and  you 
can  get  up  and  walk  around  only  at  certain  times.  They  have 
fun,  but  everybody  knows  you  can  only  have  fun  at  certain 
times  and  not  at  others  or  you'll  get  in  trouble.  I think 
in  Mrs.  R's  room,  a lot  of  the  time  you  don't  know  when  you 
can  talk  and  when  you  can't,  and  so  people  get  in  trouble 
for  doing  things  sometimes,  and  other  times  they  don't  for 
doing  exactly  the  same  thing."  Other  pupils  have  mentioned 
that  their  teachers  do  not  come  to  class  with  ready-made 
rules  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  rules  for  production  and 
behavior,  but  that  they  devise  rules  "after  things  happen" 
in  the  classroom. 

\ 

Some  pupils  have  described  their  teachers  as  being 
"like  an  eagle"  when  it  comes  to  catching  a misbehaving  prey: 
"Yeah,  sharp  eyes  like  an  eagle,  when  you  are  doing  something 
wrong."  "Mrs.  C has  sharp  eyes  and  can  tell  if  you're  talking 
or  chewing  gum.  She  catches  everybody."  Or,  "Mrs.  W some- 
times looks  at  you,  out  of  the  sides  of  her  eyes:  that  means 
•you  better  watch  it'." 

What  do  sixth-graders  think  of  men  teachers  vs.  women 
teachers?  "Mr.  K — he's  rough  with  the  boys  and  real  gentle 
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with  the  girls."  Another  girl  said  about  the  same  teacher  that 
he  "doesn't  like  the  boys  picking  on  the  girls,  but  he  doesn't 
mind  the  girls  picking  on  the  boys,  because  he  hates  the  boys 
to  be  bullies...  With  a girl,  he's  gentler  than  he  is  with  a 
boy.  With  a boy  he'll  make  them  hold  heavy  sets  oi  encyclopedias; 
yet,  sometimes  he'll  make  the  girls  stand  up  by  their  desks  and 
he'll  send  the  boys  to  a corner.  He  doesn’t  do  it  very  often". 
Many  pupils  said  that  when  it  came  to  having  women  teachers 
rather  than  men  teachers,  they  had  no  preferences,  that  "any 
teacher  is  really  for  girls  and  boys".  Some  girls,  however, 
thought  that  classes  were  more  afraid  of  women  teachers  than 
men  teachers.  A few  military  dependents,  both  boys  and  girls, 
who  had  attended  parochial  schools  said  that  they  were  afraid 
of  nuns  — "they'd  punish  you  for  everything  you  did  wrong"  — 
and  that  when  they  moved  to  other  schools  they  were  glad. 

These  same  pupils  said  they  preferred  to  have  men  teachers  be- 
cause they  were  getting  tired  of  "lady  teachers"*  Two  local 
boys  said  they  liked  women  teachers,  especially  if  women 
teachers  played  both  soft  and  hard  ball  with  pupils.  Three 
military  dependents  said  they  preferred  women  teachers  because 
"you  can  get  away  with  more  stuff  if  the  teacher  is  a woman." 

Three  local  boys  said  that  women  teachers  were  better  for  girls, 
men  teachers  for  boys.  In  this  regard,  one  respondent  put  his 
ideas  haltingly:  "Yes,  if  the  teacher's  a woman,  and  the  girls 
are  going  to  be  women  when  they  grow  up,  the  teacher's  got  a 
lot  to  talk  to  the  girls  about,  'cause  they've  been  girls 
themselves  arid  they  know  how  girls  are,  and  they  can  understand 
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each  other  and  how  girls  are,  and  how  they  got  that  way.  A 
woman  teacher  with  boys  is  a different  thing:  she  doesn't  un- 

derstand them  like  a man  does".  Some  military  dependent  boys 
would  like  men  teachers  to  show  authority:  "you  can't  fool 
around  at  all  in  Mr.  P's  class  because  he's  too  rough  with 
you.  Everybody  thinks  he's  mean  but  he  isn  t that  much 
meaner.  He  just  handles  the  class  better". 

Five  military  dependent  girls  compared  teachers  to 
their  parents.  "Mr.  H is  nice;  he's  pleasant.  He  likes  to 
make  the  kids  feel  like  he  was  friends  with  them.  And  he 
fools  around  with  you  and  all  that;  he  plays  outside  with 
you  and  all  that.  I really  don't  think  he's  a teacher  until 

he  starts  teaching So  he's  like  part  of  your  family  or 

something;  like  your  parents."  "At  home,  I'll  argue  with  my 
parents  but  I wouldn't  think  of  arguing  with  Mr.  P.  I guess 
you  act  differently  at  school,  and  some  kids  who  are  real  good 
at  home,  they  can  be  just  awful  at  school."  Two  other  girls 
said  simply  that  their  teachers  were  like  their  parents,  strict 
or  nice  as  the  occasion  demanded  it.  The  fifth  girl  stressed 
the  similarity  between  parents  and  teachers  in  making  kids 
realize  that  they  could  contribute  to  their  own  success  or 
failure.  "..Tests  get  me  down,  and  so  out  on  the  playground 
we  start  arguing  and  have  fights  and  things  like  that,  just 
like  if  you  were  in  the  neighborhood,  just  like  if  you  were 
at  home.  Your  teacher  is  your  parent,  and  you  get  in  trouble. 


and  you  allowed  it  (said  emphatically) 
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Mondays  and  Fridays  seem  to  be  demarcation  lines  for 
the  teachers'  moods.  "My  favorite  day  is  Monday.  The  teachers 
have  just  come  back  from  their  vacation,  and  they're  always  lax, 
and  they  don't  yell  at  you  as  much  when  they're  all  tired  on 
Mondays  (said  emphatically)  and  all  that,  and  it's  much  easier 
you  know...  Fridays  they're  all  grouchy  and  everything,  and 
Mondays  they're  all,  they're  nice.  Wednesdays,  they 're  all,  well, 
they're  okay,  I guess." 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  sixth-graders ' 
favorite  teachers  and  unfavorite  ones?  Among  the  characteris- 
tics mentioned  is  fun-loving  and  attentiveness  to  children; 
"She's  my  favorite  teacher  — I had  lots  of  fun  after  school 
playing  the  guitar.  She  gives  us  free  lessons.  During  class 
in  5th  grade,  she  used  to  take  out  her  guitar  and  sing."  The 
amount  of  work  the  teacher  gives  is  a direct  index  of  her  like- 
ability;  some  pupils  like  best  teachers  who  give  the  least  work. 
In  addition,  pupils  like  teachers  who  let  themselves  "go" 
once  in  awhile,  what  sixth-graders  call  "fooling  around  once 
in  awhile".  "A  good  teacher?  You  have  to  be  strict  but  not 
too  strict.  They  should  allow  you  to  goof  off  a little  bit, 
but  not  too  much  — a little  bit.  I'd  rather  have  a little  fun 
instead  of  all  work."  "The  nice  teacher?  They  take  us  out  for 
kickball  sometimes,  and  they  help  you  understand  things.  I 
think  they're  all  hard.  They  really  try  to  help  you."  "The 
ideal  teacher?  ....You  could  have  a joke  once  in  awhile." 

Some  pupils  mentioned  that  they  liked  teachers  who  made  school 
work  personally  relevant  and  who  talked  about  their  own 
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experiences  — "I  like  my  teacher  because  she  talks  about  the 
things  she  did  when  she  was  our  age;  she  tells  us  about  her 
dogs  and  cats,"  Other  pupils  mentioned  they  liked  teachers 
who  watched  and  talked  about  their  favorite  TV  programs,  con- 
sidering that  an  index  of  the  teachers'1  popularity.  Permissive- 
ness is  another  characteristic  of  the  good  teacher;  the  good 
teacher  won't  really  enforce  certain  rules.  "A  good  teacher 
has  a good  sense  of  humor;  otherwise  they  are  mean."  Also, 
a good  teacher  is  the  one  who  plays  football  with  the  kids  and 
"he'll  tell  us  jokes  that  we  can  tell  the  other  guys*.  A 
sixth-grade  girl  summed  it  up  this  way:  "Some  teachers  are 
grouchy  and  only  care  about  homework  and  assignments.  The 
ones  I like  are  understanding  and  try  to  get  the  real  you 
into  the  work."  Another  said,  "...Teachers  give  you  the  art 
of  living". 

How  do  sixth-grade  children  characterize  teachers  they 
do  not  like?  Some  pupils  do  not  like  teachers  who  show  favor- 
itism towards  others,  including  a daughter  the  teacher  may 
have  in  the  same  class  she  teaches.  Teachers  who  "sit  on" 
some  kids  are  not  liked:  "I  don't  get  along  with  Mrs.  C;  she 
gives  me  a hard  time  and  I give  her  a hard  time."  Also,  sixth- 
graders  do  not  like  teachers  who  are  "one  of  the  strictest  about 
the  rules",  nor  teachers  who  give  "meaningless  assignments 
just  to  fill  up  a period  or  keep  kids  busy;  it's  petty  this 
way".  Also,  "I  dislike  Mrs.  M because  she  never  gets  off  the 
subject,  never  jokes,  is  always  talking".  Teachers  who  assign 
a lot  of  homework  are  especially  resented,  even  if  they  keep 
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on  saying  "it  will  help  you  when  you  are  older".  Teachers 
who  are  over-solicitous  on  the  playground  are  shunned.  "Kids 
don't  usually  respect  a strict  teacher  because  they  just  think 
they're  old  crabs  and  everything.  ("and  everything"  seems 
to  be  a self-evident  damnation  with  sixth-graders).  Obviously, 
"Kids  are  very  sensitive  to  teachers'  moods". 

What  is  a "strict  teacher"?  She  may  be  the  one  who 
has  a nasty  tone  of  voice,  who  assigns  a lot  of  homework,  or 
who  is  "all  business  and  no  fun".  "She's  got  such  a strict 
voice;  she  just  looks  at  you  and  you  jump  a foot;  if  she  talks 
to  you,  it  really  scares  you."  "In  Mre.  N's  room  you  see 
right  off  that  everybody's  sort  of  looking  around,  and  every- 
body's having  fun  talking  around.  In  Mrs.  B's  room  you  feel 
the  difference  right  off.  Before  she  even  says  anything,  you 
can  see  there  is  nobody  fooling  around  or  goofing  off.  You 
sort  of  feel  that  ifs  one  of  those  places  where  it's  always 
work -work-work . " Some  pupils  seemed  to  like  strict  teachers, 
saying  "a  strict  teacher  can  be  good  because  she  forces  you  to 
learn  more". 

Sixth-graders  resent  teachers  who  preach  to  them.  "I 
don't  like  her.  She's  always  saying  you  have  to  get  a fairly 
good  education  to  get  into  college,  and  you  have  to  be  ready, 
have  to  be  smart,  be  able  to  use  your  abilities  and  mind  and 
all  that  stuff.  Our  teacher  — she  keeps  preaching  to  us  about 
this.  She  tells  us  over  'n  over,  and  she  talks  a half  hour 
every  day.  That's  one  thing  we  don't  like  aoout  the  teacher: 
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other  teachers  do  it  in  the  regular  way,  but  she's  got  to  be 
different  and  have  some  way  of  her  own."  "Mrs.  M yells  and 
always  gives  us  lectures  for  about  15  minutes,  and  then  blames 
us  for  wasting  time."  "She  makes  a couple  of  big  lectures,  but 
just  about  little  things.  Nobody  really  cares  anymore." 

What's  a mean  teacher?  "She  would  throw  things  at 
you,  and  kick  you  down  the  stairs,  and  yell  at  you."  Or,  "she 
puts  me  on  the  spot,  so  I'm  in  trouble  a lot". 

Quite  often,  there  is  implicit  or  explicit  hostility 
between  functionaries  and  clients.  Teachers  label  pupils  as 
"slow  learners",  '(naiad justed" , and  so  forth,  but  what  about 
the  complementary  culture  pupils  have?  What  about  their  labels 
and  nicknames  for  teachers?  "When  the  cool  kids  don't  like 
a teacher,  they  say  they're  a fink  or  a so-and-so  or  they're 
at  Dullsville.  An  un-cool  person  would  say,  'Well,  I don't 
care  for  her  that  much'.  Or  they  wouldn't  say  anything  bad 
and  maybe  they  wouldn't  think  it  — the  un-cool  kids,  I mean." 
"Most  people  call  Mrs.  M 'Lead  Bottom'  because  she  gives  too 
much  homework,  but  I like  her  okay."  "Some  people  think  Mr. 

V talks  too  much;  they  call  him  all  sorts  of  names  like 
'Bubble  Brain'  and  'Mr.  Big'." 

The  basic  complaint  of  sixth-grade  pupils  is  that 
teachers  yell  at  them.  "Mr.  P is  nice,  and  he  isn't  too  hard, 
and  he  doesn't  yell";.  "Mrs.  C screams,  and  just  turns  red,  and 
everything';  "the  teacher  — he's  nice  and  helps  you  with  your 
work  and  all  that;  but  when  he  yells  at  you,  you  don't  feel 
so  good."  A typical  sixth-grade  compliment  seems  to  be: 
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"My  teacher  — I think  he's  real  nice,  and  he  doesn't  yell  hardly, 
and  he  doesn’t  lose  his  temper;  he's  okay".  Or,  "I  like  my 
teacher  because  she  doesn't  holler  so  much  and  she  doesn't  get 
upset  about  little  things;  I don't  know  (giggles);  well  — she's 
just  nice. 11  Or,  "Mrs.  F doesn't  yell  no  matter  what  happens.  I 
don't  think  it's  wrong  that  Mrs.  R does;  I think  she  has  to  be- 
cause the  kids  act  different  with  her,  but  when  everybody's 
noisy,  and  then  she  yells  — sometimes  I just  want  to  put  my 
hands  over  my  ears  and  hide!"  Yelling  seems  to  be  a method  of 
control  that  some  pupils  expect:  "Miss  J was  a new  teacher.... 

She  couldn't  scream  very  much,  because  she  had  a real  soft 
voice;  and  she  couldn't  scream  at  you,  because  if  she  started 
yelling  at  you,  you  wouldn't  be  able  to  hear.  So  everybody 
would  misbehave  and  everything.  And  if  she  tried  to  send  us 
to  the  office,  they  just  talked  back  to  her... And  she  tried". 
"Mrs.M,  i think  can  be  a creep  sometimes...;  she  screams  at  us"; 

"I  dislike  my  art  teacher;  she  is  always  yelling  at  us";  and 
"I  don't  like  it  when  teachers  scream  a lot  and  turn  all  red". 
Again,  a compliment  about  a teacher  is  "she  doesn't  yell  at 
us  all  the  time";  a routine  sixth-grade  perception  is  that 
"teachers  yell  at  you  if  they  don't  like  you".  We  counted  108 
statements  about  yelling  as  a bad  trait  cf  teachers;  this  was 
the  worst  trait  in  a teacher  to  which  sixth-graders  in  our 
interview  sample  objected! 

Sixth-graders  seem  to  like  a lively  classroom  atmos- 
phere but  not  too  much  liveliness  or  too  much  quiet.  Many 
pupils  compared  various  sixth-grade  classrooms  in  their  schools 
and  seemed  to  like  the  right  kind  of  commotion,  neither  too 
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mu  Gh  nor  nil.  "You  walk  into  our  room,  it's  like  going  to  a 
New  Year's  party;  you  walk  into  Mrs.  D's  room,  and  it's  like 
going  to  a funeral;  you  just  sit  there." 

We  would  like  briefly  to  put  two  of  the  above- 

mentioned  points  into  a sociological  context.  (1)  In  his 

classic  work  on  the  sociology  of  teaching,  Willard  Waller 

maintains  that  the  essential  characteristic  of  interaction  in 

the  school  is  ceremonious  fighting.'*'  Potentially  and  actually, 

according  to  Waller,  superiors  and  subordinates  are  natural 

enemies;  in  the  school  setting,  it  is  teachejrs  and  pupils. 

This  means  that  when  the  chips  are  down,  both  pupils  and 

teachers  know  which  party  is  on  which  side  of  the  authority 

line.  Such  tension  between  unequals  in  authority  may  explain 

the  verbal  dossier  teachers  and  pupils  maintain  on  one  another, 

their  mutual  labelling  and  categorization,  and  their  starkly 

inter-dependent  and  complementary  roles.  (2)  Ir.  his  work  on 

the  culture  of  teachers,  Dan  Lortie  maintains  that  one  of  the 

2 

fundamental  sources  of  shame  among  teachers  is  anger.  This 

may  help  to  explain  that  the  teachers'  yelling  and  show  of 
uncontrolled  emotions  is  not  only  objectionable  to  pupils  but 
also  to  the  teachers'  themselves.  After  all,  teachers  inces- 
santly stress  the  virtues  of  'Self-control"  to  pupils;  the 
discrepancy  between  what  teachers  preach  and  what  they  prac- 
tice is  apparent  in  the  responses  of  a sizable  number  of  our 
s i x th-gr ade  respondents . 

What  kind  of  teacher  do  pupils  on  the  move,  military 
dependents,  like  ? They,  like  other  pupils,  remember  the  school 
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on  the  basis  of  the  teacher's  treatment  of  them.  "I  liked  a 
little  better  one  of  the  teachers  in  Puerto  Rico  in  the  4th 
grade;  she  was  real  nice;  she  taught  us  Spanish  after  lunch, 
and  took  us  out  for  extra  field  trips."  Another  girl  men- 
tioned the  current  sixth-grade  teacher  she  had:  "He's  parti- 

cular about  me  because  I'm  slower  than  anybody  else  in  my 
reading  class.  I don't  like  to  rush  through  my  reading 
because  I don't  like  to  fail  in  reading,  so  I take  my  time  and 
read  right  through  to  the  finish,  and  I hurt  both  of  my  eyes. 

So  he's  been  watching  me  and  helping  me  — the  (previous 
teacher  she  had)  never  did  that".  "I  had  2 favorite  teachers. 
One  was  in  Colorado.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  Young.  She  loves 
children, and  I got  along  with  her  pretty  well.  And  I had  a 
teacher  and  she  had  the  same  name  as  I did.  She  was  Mrs. 
Davis...  I think  she  was  really  my  most  favorite  teacher. 

We  used  to  go  on  field  trips...  I really  don't  remember  the 
places  we  went  to,  but  we  used  to  go  to  all  places  and  she 
used  to  make  that  pretty  fun.  She  didn't  give  us  too  hard  work 
yet  she  didn't  give  too  easy  either,  and  the  hard  work  was 
really  easy  to  catch  on  to."  "My  favorite  teacher  was  Mr.  C, 
here  in  the  5th  grade...  He  was  much  younger  than  the  teachers 
are  now. . . I really  liked  him  the  best  because  he  always  did 
things  like  I wanted  to  do,  like  write  a note  to  the  President » 
"I  like  this  school  the  least:  you  get  into  more  trouble  here 
because  there's  all  men  teachers,  practically.  The  men  teach- 
ers — they  hit  you  when  you  do  something  wrong"  (said  by  a 
boy).  Other  military  dependents,  especially  girls,  said  that 
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it  was  not  good  to  have  the  same  teachers  two  years  in  a row 
"because  she 'd  think  you  are  always  going  to  be  average  (said 
with  a trace  of  disappointment)."  Two  girls  who  had  been  to 
more  than  6 schools  said  they  stayed  back  in  the  4th  grade 
"because  so  many  of  the  schools  taught  different  and  the 
teachers  did  not  know  you".  Other  comments  by  military  de- 
pendents on  teachers  are  not  different  from  those  made  by 
local  pupils  and  had  been  incorporated  into  this  section 
without  special  designation. 

How  are  newcomers  treated  by  teachers?  "Mr.  K is 
very  kind  to  scared  newcomers,  but  he  lays  down  the  law  if  the 
newcomer  seems  to  want  to  take  over  the  world"  (said  by  a 
local  girl).  "When  there  were  a lot  of  newcomers  coming  in, 
just  before  winter,  I guess  it  was  bad  for  the  teacher*  'cause 
when  we  were  getting  all  those  people,  Mrs.  R would  get  in 
sort  of  one  of  her  bad  moods,  like  she  didn't  know  what  was 
going  on  and  you  couldn't  bother  her"  (said  by  another  local 
girl).  "Well,  if  you're  new,  all  teachers  are  nice,  but  Mr. 

Y is  especially  nice,  and  he  understands  other  kids’  problems. 
He  knows  how  we  feel  about  school"  (said  by  a military  depen- 
dent girl).  "I  mean  she's  the  one  who  can  make  a buncv  of 
guys  strangers,  if  she's  always  coming  in  and  breaking  it  up 
when  you  are  cracking  jokes  and  having  fun"  (said  by  a military 
dependent  boy  who  had  attended  only  the  sixth  grade  in  his 
present  school).  "By  planning  the  idea  of  how  the  classroom’s 
gonna  be  like,  that's  a big  difference...  He  sorta  let  new- 
comers know  what  is  it  going  to  be  like"  (said  by  a local  boy). 
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"well,  if  you  didn't  know  the  rules,  teachers  wouldn't  crit- 
icize you,  but  if  they  know  that  you  know  the  rules,  then  they'd 
criticize  you"  (said  by  a military-dependent  girl). 

What  do  sixth-graders  think  of  substitute  teachers  and 
of  student  teachers?  "Class  is  sometimes  different  if  substi- 
tute looks  like  a stiff  teacher:  We  are  all  quiet  as  can  be, 

and  we  do  everything  'cause  he  looks  so  strict"  (said  by  a 
local  girl).  "Well,  I guess  the  substitute  wouldn 't  tattle  on 
anyone  because  she  wants  the  kids  to  like  her,  to  get  on... 

She  doesn't  want  to  be  bad  with  all  the  kids  and  all  that. 

She's  new;  she  wants  to  make  good  and  all  that"  (said  by  a 
military  dependent  girl).  "I  don't  like  substitute  teachers 
and  I give  them  a hard  time...  The  substitute  is  better  off 
if  she  tries  to  do  things  the  way  a regular  teacher  does" 

(said  by  a local  boy).  With  regard  to  student  teachers,  we 
had  the  following  comments:  (a)  'T  don't  like  student  teachers 

because  they  are  boring"  (local  girl).  (b)  "Student  teachers 
sorta  act  like  regular  teachers  since  they're  going  to  be  a 
teacher  soon;  they  want  to  get  respect  from  the  kids"  (mili- 
tary dependent  girl).  (c)  "With  a student  teacher  things  are 
different.  I look  out  the  window  more  — not  listening  to 
her.  Other  kids  whisper  more  and  laugh  at  the  student  teacher" 
(local  girl).  (d)  "Usually  student  teachers  are  crummy,  old, 
and  bossy".  (local  girl). 

C.  Attitudes  towards  School  Rules 

In  one  particular  school  in  our  sample,  a school  from 
which  we  had  interviewees  both  in  1964-65  and  1965-66,  children, 
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because  of  overcrowded  cafeteria  facilities,  have  only  15  min- 
utes for  lunch.  A rule  of  silence  is  imposed  by  the  principal 
and  teachers;  no  child  is  allowed  even  to  whisper  during  lunch* 
Consequently,  sixth-grade  children  in  that  school  have  developed 
an  elaborate  non-verbal  language  of  glances,  grunts,  winks, 
hand-signals,  and  posture  by  which  to  communicate.  Watching 
them  communicate  that  way  is  almost  like  watching  the  inmates 
of  a monastery,  a Buddhist  lamasery,  or  a maximum  security 
prison.  The  greatest  majority  of  sixth-graders  interviewed 
from  that  school  objected  vehemently  to  that  rule  of  silence. 

"If  I could  set  up  my  own  school,  I'd  have  rules  that  you 
might  change.  Like  if  you  were  in  the  lunchroom,  I think  they 
shouldn't  make  the  kids  just  sit  there  and  just  eat  their 
food.  They  should  be  able  to  talk.  Not  yelling  and  screaming 
and  all  that,  but  whispering  so  they  have  a little  pleasure 
eating  their  food.  I don't  like  to  sit  there  and  just  eat  my 
food,  I like  to  talk"  (Mil.  De^girl).  "There  is  one  very 
strict  rule  (in  the  lunchroom)  and  that's  no  talking,  and  2 
don't  obey  that  so  good  (laughter).  Mrs.  G (the  principal) 
says  'you  only  have  a short  time  to  eat;  use  it  to  eat,  and 
not  to  talk'.  I don't  agree  with  that,  because  I'm  always 
finished  five  minutes  beforehand"  (Mil.  Dep.  girl).  "We 
can't  talk  in  the  lunchroom.  And  well,  that's  fair  I s'pose-,* 
Mr.  D (the  teacher)  says  that  somebody  would  talk  and  then 
get  too  loud,  and  then  somebody  else  would  have  to  yell  for 
somebody  else  to  hear  them,  so  it  would  really  be  too  noisy. 

We  oply  have  15  minutes  to  eat,  and  he  said  if  we  talked,  you 
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know,  you'd  talk  quite  a bit  at  lunch  and  you  won't  have  time 
enough  to  eat...  It  doesn't  make  sense;  I find  it  hard  to  eat 
and  not  talk"  (local  girl).  Other  military  dependents,  both 
boys  and  girls,  objected  to  the  rule  of  silence  in  the  lunch- 
room. Two  local  boys  and  one  military  dependent  girl  said 
they  did  not  find  it  hard  to  keep  quiet  in  the  cafetorium: 

"You  get  everything  eaten";  "is  not  hard  to  do";  and  "you're 
really  supposed  to  eat  and  not  talk".  Three  military  dependent 
girls  said  they  found  that  school  stricter  than  others  they 
had  attended:  "Here,  there  are  not  many  privileges,  and  you 

have  to  be  quiet  a lot:  less  freedom". 

It  can  be  said  that  schools  are  mainly  run  for  the  com- 
fort of  administrators,  not  clients.  A pupil  even  needs  passes 
and  permits  to  go  to  the  library  or  the  toilet.  Here  again, 
because  of  their  experiences  in  various  schools,  military 
dependents  could  employ  a comparative  approach;  they,  more 
than  lr-.'al  pupils,  objected  to  some  of  the  formal  and  informal 
rules  set  up  by  teachers  and  principals.  "We  can't  run  in  the 
playground  unless  you  have  permission  to.  I think  that's  kind 
of  silly.  Because  if  there's  a fire  or  something,  do  you  have 
to  go  ask  someone  for  permission?  (laughter).  But,  when  I 
first  went  down  I was  running  around  and  all  that,  and  some 
of  the  kids  would  say  'Don't  run  unless  you  want  to  get  in 
trouble'.  Uh-uh  (emphatically)  I'm  running,  I think  that's 
silly,  but  I'm  catching  on  now  and  I see  why  they  don't  want 
people  running  because  people  get  banging  into  other  people 
and  cause  accidents" 


(Mil.  Dep.  girl).  Another  military 
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dependent  girl  said  about  her  school,  "I  don't  like  it.  I 
can't  go  on  the  hardtop  in  the  snow  (pause),  and  that  drives 
me  mad".  Regarding  the  adaptation  of  the  newcomer  to  the 
various  school  rules,  other  military  dependents  said  they 
had  to  be  cautious  in  this  regard,  e.g.,  "Nobody's  perfect, 
so  we  watch  our  step,  what  we  are  doing,  and  make  sure  that 
we  try  to  obey  the  rules,  not  be  careless,  and  keep  trying" 

(Mil.  Dep.  girl).  Four  military  dependent  boys  said  that 
their  New  England  schools  had  a lot  of  rules  (compared  to 
other  schools  they  had  attended)  and  that  these  rules  got 
broken  and  were  not  to  be  taken  seriously.  "Rules  on  the 
playground  are  okay  except  for  fighting.  Where  else  can  you 
fight  if  you  can't  fight  on  the  playground?  (laughter."  "I 
enjoy  fighting  in  school,  because  you  get  out  of  work...  I'm 
punished  often  for  breaking  the  rules.  There  are  a lot  of  rules; 
they  get  broken."  Others  had  a dissenting  opinion:  "I  have 
not  yet  'emphatically)  had  to  take  a letter  home  (a  form  of 
punishment)  for  breaking  rules".  "The  rules  are  fair:  if 
you  didn't  obey  rules,  he  (the  teacher)  couldn't  teach  the 
class."  A goodly  number  of  local  pupils  as  well  as  military 
dependents  saw  rules  as  a method  of  maintaining  order.  More 
military  dependent  girls  emphasized  that  they  wanted  to  keep 
out  of  trouble : "Always  do  what  the  teacher  says  and  you  keep 
out  of  trouble.  I sometimes  do  what  the  teacher  says  (smiles)." 

Some  local  boys  emphasized  that  they  know  the  rules 
whereas  some  military  dependents  said  they  had  to  discover  them. 
"In  the  5th  grade,  we  didn't  have  to  write  down  a set  of  rules, 
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we  just  knew  them,  we  could  guess  them...  He  (the  teacher) 
never  really  told  us  any  of  the  rules;  we  could  just  figure 
them  out  by  the  way  he  acted."  Some  local  boys  said  they'd 
get  in  trouble  for  "talking  and  stuff  like  that  when  you  join 
in  the  fun;  not  that  you  really  get  punished,  but  they  don't 
like  you  to  have  too  much  fun."  "Some  rules  are  okay;  others 
are  stupid...  Wot  being  able  to  talk  in  the  lunchroom,  not 
being  able  to  play  games  they  (teachers)  say  are  'dangerous'  — 
like  snovrball  throwing  and  hardball  — not  being  allowed  to 
leave  the  playground,  not  being  able  to  talk  during  tests... 

I s'pose  not  talking  in  class  is  a good  rule  so  work  can  get 
done."  Other  local  boys  mentioned  that  they  liked  the  general 
trend  towards  more  responsibility  in  the  sixth-grade,  that 
rules  allowed  them  to  do  more  work,  and  that  this  was  part  of 
a generally  greater  latitude  allowed  them  also  at  home  — 

"freedom  with  responsibility  given  to  you  as  you  grow  up" ! 

Others  *Tere  ambivalent  about  rules,  saying  that  some  of  them 
were  necessary  or  fair,  others  not.  Some  mentioned  that  they 
did  not  like  lunchroom  restrictions  — e.g.,  not  being  allowed  to 
leave  before  finishing,  and  not  being  able  to  shout  and  have 
fun  — not  being  able  to  chew  gum  when  they  liked  to  ("because 
you  can  get  it  all  over  the  place,  I think,  I don't  know;  I 
don’t  know  why  we  can't,  but  Uh-umm,  you  have  to  stay  after 
school  if..."),  that  they'd  have  to  be  careful  in  throwing 
spitballs  ("because  someone  might  tell  the  teacher  and  you'd 
have  to  stay  after  school"),  and  that  they  did  not  like  the 
teacher  to  assign  seats  because  they'd  like  to  be  free  to  move 
near  their  friends. 
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Some  well-motivated  pupils  said  "If  you  stay  out  of 
trouble,  don't  talk,  and  obey  rules,  then  you  can  get  an  'A' 
in  conduct",  and  that  it  was  unfair  to  have  everyone  in  the 
class  punished  if  only  one  person  broke  the  rules.  Their 
definition:  "Rules  are  things  to  be  obeyed  so  you  don't  get 
in  trouble".  Others  shrugged  off  the  question  of  rules,  say- 
ing that  they  usually  draw  during  classtime,  "that  even 
though  you're  not  supposed  to  do  things,  we  do  them,  and 
we  get  in  trouble".  Others  perceptively  said,  "We  have 
pretty  good  rules  but  no  one  obeys  them"  and  "if  they  (teachers 
didn't  maKe  these  rules,  half  of  them  wouldn't  be  broken"! 

Some  local  pupils  emphasized  that  they  did  not  know  what  most 
of  the  rules  were,  but  military  dependents  did. 

Some  military  dependent  girls  resented  class  monitors 
who  were  appointed  by  the  teacher  to  be  law  enforcers;  they 
resented  the  monitors  acting  as  intermediaries  between  them 
and  the  teacher  and  their  arbitrary  powers.  "When  the  teacher 
goes  out  of  the  room,  she  leaves  someone  in  charge;  a girl 
takes  the  >boys ' names  and  a boy  the  girls'  names.  Last  time, 
Jeffrey  who's  in  charge  of  girls  — he  put  down  my  name  and 
Tracy's  name  for  nothing.  Well,  Ken  was  going  to  hit  me...  I 
just  backed  up  so  he  wouldn't,  and  he  put  down  my  name,  and  I 
crot  a demerit...  I don't  like  that...  The  class  president  and 
vice-president  were  chosen  to  write  down  names." 

D.  Past  & Present  Schooling  Experiences 

1.  Some  Choice  Definitions  of  School  by  Sixth-Graders 

In  general^  sixth-grade  girls  seem  to  like  school 
better  than  sixth  grade  boys.  This  is  true  of  the  majority 
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of  both  military  dependent  girls  and  local  girls.  More 
boys  than  girls  had  an  ambivalent  attitude  towards  school; 
more  made  neutral  statements  or  outright  damning  ones. 

Many  girls  made  such  statements  as  ’’school  is  nice",  "I 
like  it  very  much",  or  "I  would  attend  school  even  if  I 
didn’t  have  to".  The  neutral  statements  were  such  uncom- 
mittal ones  as  "school  is  all  right  I guess".  Some 
expressive  definitions  of  school  by  sixth-graders  are  the 
following: 

(a)  School  is  where  my  friends  are.  "I  like  school  to 
be  with  my  friends,  really". 

(b)  The  utilitarian  view.  "School  is  to  help  you  get 
to  college  so  when  you  get  out  of  college  you  can 
get  a good  job  and  make  a lot  of  money  and  support 
yourself  and  your  family."  "Nowadays  you  can't  run 
away  like  Huckleberry  Finn;  you  have  to  have  a job." 

(c)  "School  is  good  because  I get  'A'  in  conduct.  "If 
you  don't  go  to  school,  you're  not  gonna  be  smart." 

(d)  "Most  people  won't  go  to  school  if  they  didn't  have 
to."  "I  could  go  to  school  6%  hours  every  day  if  I 
didn ' t have  homework . " 

(e)  "If  I had  a choice,  I don't  think  I'd  go  to  school. 
It's  a waste  of  time."  "I  don't  like  school,  and  I 
know  a lot  of  kids  who  hate  it." 

(f)  "School  is  all  right  — Some  things  aren't  fun.  There 
aren't  enough  recesses."  "Nothing  good  happens  in 
school  — not  enough  time  to  fool  around." 
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(g)  "School  is  rotten.  I don’t  have  any  other  words  for 
it;  I just  have  horrible  words  for  it.  Some  teachers 
yell  at  you  or  it's  boring,  so  it's  no  fun." 

(h)  School  is  like  prison.  "School  is  like  prison...  They 
give  you  work  and  all,  just  like  in  prison."  "Kids 
are  generally  more  (pause)  ...  more  serious  by  6th 
grade  so  they  don't  regard  school  as  a prison  anymore" 
"school  gets  better  as  you  get  older"  (getting  used 

to  one's  prison  walls!).  "School  is  okay  (pause). 
There's  nothing  good  about  it.  You  have  to  do  what 
you  are  told.  It's  no  fun."  "I  don't  see  what's 
important  about  school  at  all...  School  is  boring; 
it  restricts  what  you  can  wear  and  what  you  can  do." 
"...'Time  Watch'  on  Friday.  Last  period  on  Friday 
almost  everyone  watches  the  clock."  "Sometimes  when 
you  didn't  do  anything,  the  teacher  would  keep  you 
in  for  a recess."  "In  first  grade,  when  the  teacher 
used  to  go  out  of  the  room,  you  had  to  put  down  the 
names  of  those  who  were  talking  and  fooling  around, 
and  sometimes  he'd  be  your  best  friend  and  you  had 
to  put  his  name  down  even  though  you  didn't  want  to" 
(an  experience  vividly  remembered  by  several  boys 
in  the  sample). 

(i)  "School  is  how  you  like  it  and  you  don't  like  it." 
"Whether  or  not  school  is  fun  depends  upon  people  in 
class  as  well  as  the  teacher." 
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(j)  "School  is  not  for  enjoyment  but  for  learning  (said 
emphatically)...  School  is  too  much  studying." 

(k)  A "developmental"  note  by  a budding  sixth-grade 
psychologist  (local  boy):  "I  think  kids  go  to  school 
so  early...  'cause  by  8th  or  9th  grade,  they  couldn't 
care  less' about  their  studies...  You  might  as  well 
let  kids  play  while  they  are  still  young  and  want 
to...  If  you  didn't  begin  school  until  people  were  8 or 
9,  I think  it  would  be  better." 

(l)  "School  is  a place  where  you  learn  to  meet  other 
people,  to  communicate  with  other  people...  Most 
important  thing  about  school  is  learning"  (M~l.  Dep. 
girl ) . 

(m)  "The  most  important  thing  you  learn  in  school  is  get- 
ting along  with  other  people,  'cause  you  have  to  be 
around  other  people  all  your  life...  I learn  how 

to  make  new  friends"  (local  girl). 

(n)  The  sixth-grader  as  an  educator  (local  girl): 

"School  is  more  than  reading  books  and  learning 
academic  things;  it's  making  friends  and  doing  things 
in  groups.  Dull  things  can  become  interesting  when 
done  in  groups.  Most  important  things  about  school 
are  the  people  you  walk  out  knowing  and  the  things 
you  walk  out  knowing...  Like  the  importance  of  your- 
self being  a citizen  of  the  United  States...  Learning 
about  others  So  you  know  about  life. 
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(o)  Other  "developmental"  notes,  (1)  "I  don't  think 
-3" 

it's  a bigger  jump  from  the  5th  to  the  6th  than  from 
the  4th  to  the  5th;  I think  it's  about  the  same. 

U|  (Interviewer:  "Is  it  any  better  or  any  worse  to  be 

in  the  6th  grade  than  the  5th?")  I think  it  is 
harder  (giggles)  and  Uh-um. . .better ; I know  I like 
my  teacher  a lot...  It  depends  on  what  kind  of  a 
teacher  I have"  (Mil.  Dep.  girl).  (2)  "Well,  it's 
the  same  as  really  5th  grade,  only  you're  one 
grade  higher " (local  boy).  (3)  "It  is  different 
than  4th  grade  because  most  of  the  material  in  the 
books  haven't  been  used  before.  The  6th  grade  is 
a step  towards  high  school"  (local  boy).  (4)  "every 
school  has  room  with  roughnecks:  In  4th  grade,  my 

room;:  and  5th  and  6th  grade  in  Mr.  T's.  Grades  1 
to  3 are  none;  you  are  just  not  that  way...  They 
are  too  young"  (local  boy).  (5)  A note  on  "profes- 
sionalization" of  pupilship  at  the  sixth-grade  level: 
"When  we  were  younger,  we  used  to  have  more  fun  with 
games.  Subjects  were  more  fun...  Before,  we  had  fun; 
I don't  know,  we  collected  things  from  our  stories... 
Now  you  can't  be  creative:  You  just  have  to  do  what 

they  tell  you.  Like  before,  you  know,  like  when  you 
write  about  a topic,  you  can  do  anything  you  want 
about  it,  but  now  you  have  to  do  exactly  what  they 
say  (said  with  a trace  of  bitterness  in  her  voice)" 
(local  girl).  (6)  "I  like  it  better  this  year  (com- 
pared to  5th  grade)  because  no  one  yells  at  me;  Mrs. 
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M is  nice"  (Mil.  Dep.  girl).  (7)  "I  like  it  better 
this  year  because  I can  move  around  during  the  perioc'r. 
(less  physical  coercion  and  staying  put  in  one  place 
all  the  time)"  (Mil.  Dep.  boy).  (8)  "You  have  to 
learn  to  grow  up  in  a hurry  when  you  change  to  6th 
from  5th,  but  I did  it  when  I changed  from  3rd  to 
4th.  I was  mixed  up  completely  on  how  to  act,  and 
we  acted  like  children  when  we  ware  supposed  to  act 
like  grown-ups.  When  I went  from  4th  to  5th  the  same 
thing  happened.  From  5th  to  6th  everything  changed 
completely.  'Cause  when  I went  from  4th  to  5th  and 
I added  2+2  I came  out  4,  and  over  here  I add  2+2 
and  it  comes  out  6.  It's  the  new  math  and  geography, 
history  and  English  and  stuff.  Everything  changes. 
Like  if  you  interview  a 4th  grader  or  5th  grader 
before  the  modern  math  happened,  you  would  find  out 
a lot  of  difference"  (local  boy).  (9)  A sixth- 
grader's  theory  of  learning  and  of  odd  vs.  even 
grades:  "School  is  a place  where  you  can  learn  things,. 
They're  taught  to  you  whether  you  learn  or  not 
(emphasis).  But  you  can  learn  things  there.  It's 
really  just  . o teach  you  from  the  mouth  of  life, 

I guess  you'd  call  it...  The  even  grades  are  the 
grades  you  really  get  to  learn  in  except  for  1st 
grade  and  kindergarten.  But  the  in-between  grades, 
the  odd  grades  are  really  when  you're  checking  up 
on  what  yousve  done  before...  'To  be  successful  in 
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school?  ' It  doesn't  mean  you  have  to  really  get  good 
grades,  but  it's  when  you  take  in  and  use  what  you've 
learned,  really  (pause)  . „ . And  when  you  don't  get 
too  many  people  in  trouble  too  often"  (Mil.  Dep.  boy). 

2 . The  Schooling  Careers  of  Military  Dependents  (Differences 
between  Various  Schools  Attended) 

Military  dependents  exhibit  a built-in  comparative 
point  of  view,  for  they  have  had  the  experience  of  having 
to  begin  life  again  so  often  as  strangers  in  new  school 
surroundings.  About  75%  of  them  in  the  pupil  interview 
sample  liked  their  New  England  schools  better  than  other 
schools  they  had  attended;  20%  were  non-committal  or 
neutral  ("school  is  school  wherever  you  go");  and  5%  liked 
former  schools  better  or  were  downright  hostile  to  their 
New  England  experience.  Again  military  dependent  girls 
were  generally  more  articulate  in  their  responses  than 
boys.  It  may  be  that  because  the  sixth-grade  represents 
a higher  maturational  level  than  former  grades,  pupils  tend 
to  like  the  schools  in  which  they  attend  such  a higher 
grade  more  than  those  in  which  they  had  attended  lower 
ones;  they  may  prefer  the  present  to  the  past.  Data  on 
differences  between  various  schools  attended  can  be  summar- 
ized as  follows: 

A general  evaluation  of  various  school  systems. 

"We’ve  been  several  places.  This  (New  England  school 
system)  is  fairly  good,  and  a higher  class,  and  it's 
fun...  The  one  in  Alaska  was  a fairly  old  school. 
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but  they  had  a good  system.  The  one  in  Dayton  — they 
were  behind  here,  and  the  one  in  Kansas  was  about  up 
with  you,  only  they  have  pre-lcindergartners. . . The 
difference  was  either  in  the  building  itself;  the 
real  difference  was  in  the  school  system.  Some  places 
had  kindergarten,  and  some  places  didn't.  Montgomery 
had  a very  good  system,  but  the  schools  were  awful... 
You  had  to  go  along  very  fast...  In  Dayton,  the 
schools  were  slower...  And  in  Kansas  they  were  almost 
at  this  level.  They  were  really  the  best"  (boy). 

(b)  '"Difference  among  schools?'  Well,  the  teachers  and 
the  building  itself.  Some  of  them  are  old,  and  re- 
built, and  all  that.  Most  of  rules  and  things  are 
the  same  — you  know,  no  talking  and  things  like 
that"  (girl). 

(c)  Differences  between  public  schools.  Army  Schools,  and 
parochial  schools.  "I  like  this  school  (in  New 
England)  better  than  all  the  other  schools  I've  been 
to  (Germany,  Washington,  and  Utah)  because  it  looks 
nice  and  because  all  the  others,  except  the  one  in 
New  Jersey,  were  Army  Schools.  I am  tired  of  Army 
Schools"  (girl).  "Of  all  the  schools  I have  gone  to, 

I liked  (Army  School)  the  least...  I couldn’t  really 
understand  what  they  were  teaching;  they  could  explain 
it  to  me  a thousand  times  and  I wouldn't  understand 
what, they  were  saying"  (girl).  "I  was  in  a Catholic 
school  before,  and  we  had  to  bring  our  own  lunches. 
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and  we  had  to  bring  milk  which  was  10<:...  And  this 
school  (in  New  England)  has  more  room,  and  the  other 
had  a real  tiny  building,  and  this  school  has  less 
people,  because  we  had  40  people  or  50  people  in  the 
classroom,  and  now  there's  only  about  26.  That's  a 
lot...  I like  this  school  better"  (girl).  "I  was 
in  first  grade  in  Texas  and  the  teacher  was  very 
nice  for  a Catholic  teacher,  because  most  of  the 
teachers  in  Catholic  School  will  punish  you  all  the 
time"  (girl). 

(c ) Differences  between  experience  in  New  England  public 
schools  and  other  schools.  "School  here  is  fun,  but 
I miss  Japan  a lot  because  back  there  we  had  a man 
teacher,  and  we  had  longer  recess  period,  and  there 
were  more  boys.  School  was  easier.  There  wasn't  the 
new  math.  Subjects  like  math,  social  studies,  English, 
and  science,  were  different"  (girl).  "We  had  more 
recesses  in  Hawaii  and  liked  it  because  you  could  run 
off  excess  energy.  Over  here  everyone  isn't  as  friendly 
(emphasis).  Here  girls  think  it's  big  to  have  girl 
friends;  in  Hawaii  they  didn't  care.  In  Hawaii  I 
definitely  liked  school  there  better...  When  you  were 
new,  people  helped  you...  (resentful  of  girls'  cliques 
in  present  school)"  (girl).  "Last  year  I had  too 
many  teachers  here  (the  teacher  died  and  there  were 
many  substitutes).  I hardly  learnt  anything...  I 
liked  school  in  Alaska  best...  Had  many  friends"  (girl). 
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"I  liked  the  school  in  Charleston  best  because  it’s 
nice  and  hot  down  there.  It  was  a nice  school  and 
in  the  back  we  had  a big  playground.  I liked  the 
school  in  Philadelphia  the  least  because  the  play- 
ground was  cement  instead  of  grass  and  it  was  in  the 

3 

middle  of  the  city,  and  lots  of  cars  would  go  by" 

(boy).  "California  schools  are  realy  easy.  When 
I first  came  here,  I was  behind  in  my  work.  I 
didn't  know  that  much,  and  I got  E’s  and  stuff,  but 
I brought  the  marks  up  on  my  report  card  and  I 
caught  on  in  about  a month  or  two...  In  New  Jersey, 
they  (teachers)  were  real  strict,  and  it  was  kind  of 
hard...  We  had  2 recesses  last  year;  this  year  only 
one"  (girl) /^School  in  Cuba  was  good  because  you 
had  longer  recesses  and' after  school  everyday,  you'd 
get  to  go  to  the  pool"  (boy).  "In  New  Jersey,  they 
always  liked  to  fight,  and  they  were  always  picking 
on  you  — both  girls  and  boys"  (girl).  "I  have  also 
bean  in  school  in  Baltimore  and  New  Jersey...  I liked 
the  one  in  New  Jersey  best  because  they  had  the  4th 
grade  in  the  Junior  High  (grades  4-8  together)"  (girl). 
"I  have  lived  in  14  states  and  Canada.  I went  to 
school  in  everyone  of  them. . . I never  counted  the 
number  of  schools  I was  in.  The  school  I liked  best 
was  in  Virginia  where  (unlike  the  present  school) 
you  changed  classes.  You  didn’t  have  to  have  the 
same  old  teacher  everyday...  There  were  3 teachers, 
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and  it  was  easier"  (girl).  "In  New  York,  it’s  not 
the  same  way.  You  talk  whenever  you  want  to  when  you 
are  in  the  cafeteria,  at  school  or  anything.  Because 
in  New  York  they  pass  you  not  because  you're  smart. 
not  because  you're  stupid,  but  by  your  age...  It 
doesn't  make  any  difference  to  them  if  you're  smart 
or  look  dumb,  you  just  pass.  They  get  rid  of  you" 

(girl ) . 

(d)  Positive,  negative,  and  neutral  comparisons  between 
present  and  previously  attended  schools.  More  than 
half  of  the  military  dependents  interviewed  mentioned 
that  the  present  New  England  schools  they  were  attending 
were  "stricter"  than  previously  attended  schools,  that 
they  had  to  study  harder.  Some  said  that  "they  teach 
a little  different"  in  their  present  schools;  many 
said  that  it  was  only  in  New  England  that  they  first 
encountered  modern  math  and  never  liked  it.  Others 
liked  being  able  to  'toove  around"  in  school,  to  switch 
classes,  and  thus  encounter  many  teachers  daily  rather 
than,  as  previously,  be  "stuck"  only  with  one  teacher. 
Six  pupils  mentioned  that  they  liked  the  longer  lunch 
periods  they  now  had  in  school  and  that  they  were 
delighted  because  these  were  the  only  schools  they 
had  ever  attended  that  had  cafeterias  in  them.  Four 
mentioned  that  they  now  had  more  privileges,  e.g., 
field  trips;  three  said  that  they  had  had  more  of 
these  privileges  at  other  schools.  Many  mentioned 


that  their  current  sixth-grade  teachers  were  nicer 
than  any  they  had  known;  five  said  the  current  teachers 
were  nastier;  that  the  teachers  "yelled  and  screamed 
at  you"  more  than  in  their  previous  experiences,  and 
that  they  had  to  get  their  parents  to  see  the  princi- 
pal and  teacher  so  that  they'd'lay  off".  Typical 
statements  were  that  the  current  teachers  "didn't  push 
you  around"  and  that  most  of  the  pupils  got  along  with 
their  current  teachers  more  so  than  they  had  done 
before.  Seme  mentioned  that  their  current  teachers 
preached  to  them  incessantly  about  getting  their 
school  work  done,  whereas  teachers  in  other  schools 
did  not  overdo  it  in  this  regard.  Several  pupils 
mentioned  that  they  "got  a better  break"  when  they 
came  to  New  England.  "School  is  different  this  year. 
Last  year  (in  another  state),  anything  you  did  you 
got  in  trouble  for.  Like  if  you  did  something  wrong 
on  the  playground,  you'd  have  to  stay  in  for  a couple 
of  weeks  but  here  you  just  have  to  apologize  and  say 
you  won't  do  it  again,  and  you  won't  get  into  too 
much  trouble"  (boy). 

Some  pupils  mentioned  that  in  attending  different 
schools,  they  encountered  different  letter  grading 
systems  (e.g. , E,  G,  F — for  excellent,  good,  and 
failure  — rather  than  A,  B,  C,  D,  F)  and  that  this 
at  times  was  either  amusing  or  confusing  to  them  and 
their  friends.  Others  commented  on  the  fact  that  they 
had  started  French  in  the  4th  grade  in  other  schools. 
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but  that  their  present  schools  do  not  have  French  until 
the  7th  grade.  Four  said  that  in  other  schools,  they 
did  not  have  gym  and  liked  having  it  in  their  Ne\tf 
England  public  schools.  An  interesting  comment  is  the 
following;  "They  pray  here  (in  New  England);  we  never 
prayed  in  our  other  school  (out  of  state)...  And  they 
sing  every  day;  we  don't  (here)  — sometimes  we  sing, 
sometimes  we  don't"  (girl). 

Eleven  pupils  mentioned  that  they  felt  lonesome, 
that  at  the  previous  schools  they  had  attended,  they 
"knew  everybody  there",  that  there  were  more  kids  to 
play  with  and  share  interests  with  ("the  time  went 
faster,  I knew  everybody  there").  Three  girls  mentioned 
that  they  liked  their  present  schools  because  they  met 
again  some  of  their  former  friends,  friends  they  had 
attended  school  with  in  other  places.  Several  pupils 
mentioned  that  their  present  teachers  were  helpful  to 
the  newcomer,  assisting  him  get  adjusted  to  school 
and  classmates,  helping  him  after  school  and  in  recess. 

A few  said  that  they  began  to  like  more  classmates 
than  before,  formerly  only  having  one  or  two  friends. 

Some  pupils  had  comments  on  their  social  status 
in  the  classroom,  e.g.,  (1)  "School  is  different, 
cuz  last  year  I was  the  oldest  in  class  and  could 
boss  others  around" (boy ) . (2)  "This  year,  we  are 

divided  into  smart  groups,  medium  groups,  and  un- 
smart groups;  and  then,  well,  you  are  on  your  own 
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most  of  the  way  this  year,  but  last  year  they  (the 
teachers)  stuck  around  a lot...  We  had  no  grouping 
at  that  school.  This  year,  classes  are  different: 
all  the  'wise  guys • are  in  the  unsmart  group"  (boy 
in  "smart"  group).  (3)  Two  pupils  mentioned  that  at 
their  former  schools , they  were  among  the  very  few 
military  dependents  in  class.  That  gave  them  a spe- 
cial prestige,  for  they  could  talk  knowingly  about 
other  states  and  foreign  countries  they  had  visited  — 
something  that  impressed  both  local  pupils  and  teach- 
ers ; when  they  moved  to  their  present  schools  where 
most  of  the  pupils  in  their  classes  were  military 
dependents,  they  were  considered  ordinary,  one  among 
many  experts  on  other  cultures  and  places.  They  lost 
status.  Two  other  military  dependents  mentioned  the 
same  phenomenon  in  reverse;  the  move  to  schools  where 
most  of  the  children  were  local  gained  them  a higher 
status. 

Some  girls  mentioned  that  they  liked  their  present 
school  best  because  it  had  more  men  teachers.  Some 
boys  had  a contrary  opinion,  e.g. , "I  liked  the  school 
in  Newport  best  because,  I don't  know,  I got  along 
with  the  teacher  better.  I like  this  one  the  leciSt 
because  it's  harder  and  you  get  in  more  trouble  here, 
because  most  of  the  teachers  are  men.  You  getaway 
with  more  stuff  with  women...  The  men  teachers  — they 
hit  you  when  you  do  something  wrong." 
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E.  The  Society  of  Kids  at  the  Sixth-Grade  Level 

It  can  be  said  that  school  children  have  a society  of 

their  own,,  a social  organization  based  on  an  authority 

structure,  shared  understandings  or  culture,  and  a variety 

of  roles.  Like  all  human  societies,  children's  society, 

like  adult  society,  is  a group  of  competitive  sub-groups 

forming  a temporary  balance;  it  is  an  unfinished  society, 

' 4 

never  complete,  always  in  process.  It  is  dependent  on  age, 
physical  size  or  prowess,  sex,  and  the  academic  ability 

V 
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group  to  which  the  schopl  assigns  the  pupil.  If  traditional 
societies  are  said  to  be  stratified  by  age,  sex,  and  kinship, 
then  the  pupil's  ability  group  is  a sort  of  latter-day 
academic  kinship! 

In  the  school,  the  lives  of  children  are  focused  on  two 
social  arenas:  the  classroom,  and  the  playground.  The 

former  bestows  academic  privilege;  the  latter,  peer-group  hon 
. or-  No  person  going  through  school  as  a child  can  forget 
his  performance  either  in  the  classroom  or  on  the  playground 
and,  similarly,  that  of  his  classmates.  In  his  novel.  The 
Road  Back  (Per  IJeq  Zurueck ) . Eric  Maria  Remarque  (author  of 
All  Quiet  on  thfe  Western  Front) , talks  about  the  reminiscences 
of  a war  veteran  who  returns  to  his  small  hometown  in  Germany 
and  remembers,  among  other  things,  his  school  days.  One  of 
the  returning  soldier's  most  vivid  memories  is  of  Hans,  the 
"King  o±  the  playground"  who  felt  ? ost  and  without  prestige 
in  the  classroom.  In  the  same  manner,  we  can  identify  among 
sixth-grade  children  not  only  a "King  of  the  Playground"  but 
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also  a "King  of  the  classroom",  and  in  the  same  way,  a queen 
of  the  playground  or  the  classroom.  Obviously,  the  play- 
ground as  a kingdom,  and  the  classroom  as  a kingdom,  may  not 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  ruler  or  rulers. 

Both  the  classroom  and  the  playground  may  look  quite 
different  when  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  pupils  rather 
than  principals  or  teachers.  In  this  project,  we  have 
essentially  focused  on  the  viewpoints  of  the  "natives  of 
the  situation"  — pupils  rather  than  teachers. 

The  interview  data  on  the  society  of  children  can  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  Chi ldr en 1 s Groups . Sixth-grades  are  aware  of 

loose-knit  as  well  as  close-knit  groups  amongst 
them.  They  mentioned  classmates  who  "hang 
around  together",  "stick  together",  "do  things 
together",  "play  together",  or  "are  going 
steady".  "There  are  5 different  groups  (in 
class)  that  play  together  and  stuff".  "The 
group  is  a big  thing;  there's  one  in  every 
homeroom...  The  group  you're  in,  it  depends  on 
who's  room  you're  in.  If  you're  not  in  the 
group,  they  don't  want  you  to  play."  "Carol, 
Linda  (pronounced  in  New  England,  Linder)  and 
Susan  are  all  sort  of  bunched  together."  The 
unaffiliated  need  group  sponsorship  to  parti- 
cipate in  games:  "Sometimes  you  let  a guy  play 
even  if  he*s  not  that  good:  like  Larry  W. 
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he's  real  funny  and  we  always  let  him  play  when 
he  wants  to..V  Some  kids  we  don't  want  to  play: 
Frank  G.,  he's  always  fooling  off;  he  doesn't 
know  how  to  play." 

Pupils  identified  "girls  who  play  with  girls 
from  other  classes",  or  boys.  They  quite  often 
talked  about  the  career  of  play-groups ; who  was 
friends  with  whom  at  first,  who  later  c ’ joined, 
who  left,  and  how  the  playgroup  finally  stabi- 
lized. Several  pupils,  especially  those  in 
classes  composed  predominantly  of  military  de- 
pendents or  of  locals,  estimated  the  stability 
and  fluidity  of  their  play-groups;  about  three- 
quarters  of  their  classmates  always  played  to- 
gether, one  quarter  or  so  did  not.  Play  seems 
to  be  the  basis  for  formation  of  sixth-grade 
groups;  hardly  a pupil  mentioned  study  groups  I 

Several  pupils  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
quite  often  playgroups  were  a reflection  of 
membership  in  the  same  ability  group.  "We 
have  6 different  groupings  for  both  English  and 
science:  pilot  kids  in  higher  groups,  good 
groups,  average  groups  with  different  teachers . „ . 
Kids  in  more  advanced  groups  play  together. 
Usually  your  friends  tend  to  be  with  you,  you 
know;  they're  all  the  same  range  you  are... 
Debbie,  Teresa,  Peggy,  and  Donna  all  seem  to 
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stick  together  because  they’re  the  girls  that 
went  into  Mrs.  M's  room  (low  ability  group)." 
"School  separates  kids  into  3 classes:  fast 
learners,  middle  group,  and  average.  Paula  says 
it  is  an  advantage  to  move  to  the  higher  group 
and  a disadvantage  to  move  lower.  Higher  classes 
are  not  harder;  they  do  the  same  things  only  covo 
them  faster.  Higher  groups  go  on  field  trips; 
lowers  don’t...  She  really  wants  to  be  with  me 
(higher  group> because  we  are  friends."  In  addi- 
tion to  stratification  by  academic  achievement, 
some  pupils  mentioned  stratification  by  fighting 
ability,  that  the  'meaner  guys"  formed  their 
own  group. 

Military  dependents  and  local  pupils  are 
members  of  the  same  play  group;  there  is  no 
division  on  the  basis  of  civilian  pupil  vs. 
military  dependent.  F,  cept  for  some  newcomers 
who  initially  huddled  together  for  protection 
or  withdrew  from  playground  involvement,  play- 
groups were  integrated  in  this  regard.  For 
local  pupils,  what  was  important  about  the 
military  dependent  was  what  kind  of  person  or 
classmate  he  was  — whether  he  could  participate 
in  sports  or  live  up  to  the  teacher's  expecta- 
tions; for  teachers,  whether  he  could  do  the 
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Al though  some  playgroups  had  fluid  memberships, 
others  were  cliques  (called  "gangs"  or  "our  bunch" 
by  sixth-graders).  Pupils  could  easily  identify 
playground  and  classroom  cliques  (they  were  the 
same;  playground  interaction  spilled  into  the 
classroom,  and  vice-versa).  Cliques,  like  fluid 
playgroups,  ranged  from  4 to  10  members.  As  is 
well  known,  there  is  always  tension  in  trium- 
virates, trinities,  and  triads;  hardly  a pupil 
, mentioned  a three-person  group  that  v/as  a going 
concern  (one  or  two  mentioned  a triad  as  an 
earlier  form  of  a larger  group  or  a prelude  to  a 
pair).  Several  pupils  mentioned  that  members 
of  close-knit  groups,  or  cliques,  loved  to  pass 
on  notes  to  one  another  in  class  and  under  the 
nose  cf  the  teacher  — a form  of  maintaining 
solidarity  and  a follow-up  of  playground  inter- 
action! 

Four  cliques  had  specific  names  % The  "Cool 
Group",  the  "Gory  Boys",  the  "Mean  Guys,"  and 
the  Voodoo  Club".  These  cliques,  like  all 
sixth-graders ' groups  whether  fluid  or  close- 
knit,  were  either  all-boy  or  all-girl.  It  seems 
that  in  school  — as  sociograms,  interviews, 
and  observations  show  — sexual  bifurcation,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  continues  unabated  until 
the  seventh-grade.  The  "Cool  Group"  is  an  all- 
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girl  clique;  the  three  other  cliques  are  all- 
boy ones . 

The  "Cool  Group"  is  composed  of  4 girls,  2 
local  and  2 military  dependents.  "They  hang 
around  all  the  time,  and  they  go  to  block  par- 
ties... When  they  see  a girl  they  don't  like, 
they  s.tart  getting  nasty,  and  start  swearing  and 
stuff."  When  they  do  not  like  a teacher,  they 
usually  invent  a nickname  for  her.  They  use  a 
different  type  of  language  to  differentiate 
themselves  from  the  ’’uncool’’  kids  and  take  a 
different  stance  towards  the  teacher.  This 
clique  remained  a tetrad  throughout  the  school 
year.  They  tried,  once  in  a while,  to  recruit 
additional  members,  but  did  not  succeed.  "They 
were  trying  to  figure  out  why  Martlti  (Mil.  Dep. 
girl)  didn't  want  to  be  in  their  group... 

'Cause  everybody  thought  she  was  really  cool, 
and  she's  so  pretty,  real  beautiful,  but  nobody 
got  along  with  her.  They  played  with  her  for 
a while,,  but  I think  she  was  too  thoughtful  and 
too  quiet  — she  was  always  wanting  to  read  a 
book  and  stuff  at  recess,  and  she  didn't  like 
talking  about  other  people." 

Whereas  the  "Cool  Group"  is  essentially 
a gossip  network,  the  "Gory  Boys"  are  more 
action  oriented.  This  clique  is,  again  a tetrad 
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(a  4-person  group),  composed  of  3 military 
dependent  boys  and  1 local  one.  "The^Gory 
Boys^  love  to  draw  a lot:  planes  crashing, 
super  jets,  battleships®"  On  at  lea;3t  two  occa- 
sions, they  tried  to  hurt  other  children  on  the 
playground,  which  explains  the  origin  of  their 
name,  "Gory".  "They  get  in  a great  big  line 
with  their  hands  in  locks,  you  know,  and  they 
all  dashed  out  and  just  ran  over  a pile  of 
girls  and  boys.  One  they  hurt  real  bad,  and 
one  kid  got  his  shirt  all  torn  up  and  everything, 
'cause  their  foot  got  stuck  in  his  shirt  when 
they  were  dancin'  up  all  over  himl  And  it  was 
really  horrible."  Although  the  Gory  Boys 
were  punished  for  their  misdemeanors,  their 
name  stuck  to  them  through-out  the  soV~l  year. 
Their  playground  cruelty  was  cn.’ice  often  dir- 
ected at  girls,  an  instance  of  the  usual  war 
between  boys  and  girls  at  the  sixth-grade 
level . 

The  "Mean  Guys"  was  also  a four-person  group 
composed  of  2 military  dependent  boys  and  2 local 
ones.  They  loved  to  tease  and  fight  with  others 
on  the  playground.  They  had  a reputation  of  "not 
doing  their  homework  and  of  playing  around  dur- 
ing school". 
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Unlike  the  other  cliques,  which  were  com- 
posed of  4 members  each,  the  "Voodoo  Club" 
had  from  8 to  10  members,  mostly  military  boys. 
It  was  not  restricted  to  one  sixth-grade  room 
(like  the  three  other  cliques),  but  drew  its 
membership  from  two  rooms.  "The  'Voodoo  Club' 
is  a secret  club...  I'm  not  a member,  but  I 
know  who's  in  it..,"  Sixth-graders  in  that 
school  had  many  groups  to  belong  to:  "The 

'group  is  a big  thing;  there's  one  in  every 
homeroom:...  If  you're  not  in  the  group,  they 
don't  want  you  to  play."  They  looked  upon  the 
"Voodoo  Club"  as  just  another  social  club  or 
clique,  just  more  cohesive  than  other  groups 
and  meeting,  unlike  most  other  groups,  quite 
often  after  school. 

( 2 ) Competition  between  Boys  and  Girls.  Chi ?. dr en  2 s 
groups  at  the  sixth-grade  level  are  bifurcated 
by  sex.  Only  occasionally  does  a boy  play  with 
girls  on  the  playground.  Sixth-grade  mores  arc 
against  sexual  integration.  "Sure,  boys  get 
together  in  groups;  girls  get  together  in 
groups."  'Girls  play  with  girls...  The  boys  kind 
of  spread  all  over  the  place;  they  play  Dodge 
Ball  and  stuff...  All  boys  play  together." 
Usually,  a special  corner  of  the  playground  is 
reserved  for  girls  but  such  sphere  of  influence 
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is  quite  often  invaded.  The  boys’  territoriality 
seems  to  encompass  the  entire  playground. 

Teachers  — and  girls  who  fight  back  — sometimes 
restrict  the  boys  to  specific  playground  locations. 

There  are  very  few  boy-girl  friendships,  and 
these  do  not  usually  find  expression  on  the  play- 
ground. "The  girls  don't  go  around  with  the 
boys.  The  girls  have  their  own  leaders...  But 
a few  of  the  boys  go  over  and  listen  to  records 
with  the  girls:  Billy,  Jerry,  and  me." 

It  is  the  consensus  of  sixth-grade  boys  that 
girls'  groups  tend  to  be  smaller  than  boys'.  We 
have,  nevertheless,  found  large  girl  groups, 
composed  of  6 to  10  members.  One  group,  com- 
posed of  8 girls,  was  — according  to  other 
interviewees  from  that  class — specifically 
interested  in  "boys,  clothes,  and  looking  pretty". 
At  the  sixth-grade  level,  it  is  the  girl  who 
chases  the  boy,  not  vice  versa.  As  is  well 
known,  this  is  because  of  earlier  maturity.  By 
the  seventh-grade,  the  chase  pattern  begins  to 
be  reversed. 

Some  boys,  however,  are  mature  enough  at 
the  sixth-grade  level  to  act  as  bridging 
leaders  between  boys'  cliques  and  girls’ 
cliques.  Theirs,  however,  has  to  be,  not  an  in- 
dividual but  a group  response,  for  the  clique  as 


a whole  determines  who  makes  friends  and  who 
is  acceptable.  "If  a boy  likes  one  of  the  girls 
that  the  gang  likes,  then  he  can  easily  get  in- 
to it  and  be  liked.  If  the  boy  likes  you  (a 
girl),  then  you  can  make  friends,.  And  some- 
times the  boy  doesn't  like  you,  and  then  you 
can't  make  friends  with  any  of  the  boys"  (Mil. 
Dep.  girl). 

Obviously,  playgroups  are  sometimes  after- 
school study  groups.  Several  members  of  girls' 
playgroups  mentioned  that  they  got  together  "to 
do  a lot  of  extra  work  that  the  others  don't". 
Military  dependent  girls  seem  to  be  more  indus- 
trious than  boys. 

"The  boys  say  the  girls  talk  more,  but  they 
talk  about  the  same"  (local  girl). 

Among  s '.xth-grade  girls,  boys  have  a reputa- 
tion of  being  rough  and  of  getting  into  trouble n 
"The  boys  in  our  class  are  rough,  'cuz  they're 
always  going  down  to  the  principal's  office  and 
always  staying  after  school  the  longest  of  any- 
body in  the  whole  school"  (Mil.  Dep.  girD.^Boys 
get  into  more  trouble  than  girls;  girls  are 
shier"  (local  girl).  This,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  sometimes  girls  do  not  fight,  especi- 
ally among  themselves.  Interviewees,  both  boys 
and  girls,  mentioned  a number  of  fighting  girls 
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in  their  classrooms.  Some  girls  identified  a bey 
group  composed  of  5 members  as  "that  group  which 
defends  itself  in  playground  combat  against  che 
girls  in  our  class"!:  Several  girls  mentioned 

that  they  quite  often  fought  with  the  boys  even 
in  the  classroom,  that  they  always  found  mutual 
excuses  to  fight  with  one  another  also  during 
breaks  and  at  lunch.  Developmentally,  as  is  well 
known,  the  "tomboy"  type  of  girl  is  not  a rare 
sixth-grade  phenomenon. 

(3 ) Sixth-Grade  Ro3 es  of  Boys  & Girls. 

Teachers  usually  categori2e  pupils  into  var- 
ious social  types,  but  how  do  sixth-graders 
classify  one  another?  ttfhat  are  the  social  types 
among  them? 

More  sixth-graders  mentioned  negative  roles 
than  positive  ones.  The  former  mainly  centered 
around  being  disruptive  or  withdrawn;  the  latter 
on  being  good  in  school  work  or  sports.  In 
their  frequency  of  mention  (from  most  to  least) t 
the  social  types  among  the  sixth-graders  can  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Troublemaker.  "Richard  got  into  lots  of 
trouble.  He  always  didn't  do  his  homework, 
and  he  made  big  excuses,  and  he  got  the 
class  in  trouble  lots  of  times"  (Mil.  Dep. 
girl).  "I  used  to  have  a lot  of  fun  with 
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Rich  ard  and  Bill  (Mil.  Deps.)  before  they 
left.  R.ich  and  I used  to  take  snow  and 
shove  it  down  kids'  backs,  and  used  to  have 
fun"  (local  boy).  "Dennis  (local  boy)  al- 
ways writes  on  his  desk  and  always  gets  into 
trouble...  Sometimes  he  throws  his  pencil 
around,  talks  back  to  the  teacher.  Some- 
times he  doesn't  do  his  work;  just  sits 
there  and  says  he  can't  do  it.  And  it 
annoys  Mr.  D.  and  he  gets  mad"  (local 
boy).  Several  pupils  identified  classmates 
whom  they  called  "people  that  cause  a lot  of 
commotion";  they  especially  emphasized  that 
the  trouble  makers  were  particularly  effec- 
tive with  substitute  teachers.  Sometimes 
teachers  punish  the  whole  class  if  a single 
pupil  does  not  do  his  homework,  hence  the 
following  sigh  of  relief:  "Bobby  has  not 

done  his  homework  so  often  that  the  rest  of 
the  class  doesn't  get  punished  anymore  when 
he  doesn't  do  it"  (local  boy). 

Troublemakers,  with  rare  exceptions, 
are  boys  rather  than  girls.  They  sometimes 
put  tacks  under  unsuspecting  associates,  talk 
back  to  the  teacher,  or  throw  spitballs  and 
get  the  class  in  trouble.  Co-optation  some- 
times does  not  work:  a teacher  who  helped 


a troublemaker  get  elected  as  class  presi- 
dent found  that  high  office  did  not  change 
the  boy’s  antics! 

Some  boys  are  identified  as  "those  that  make 
trouble";  others  as  "those  who  would  get  in- 
to trouble"..  Troublemakers  are  not  especially 
liked  by  their  classmates.  Some  pupils  had 
remarks  about  the  classroom  career  of  the 
troublemaker  and  how  he  quite  often  falls 
out  of  favor,  because  "he's  kind  of  a wise 
guy,,  „„  he's  not  so  much  fun  now"  (local 
boy).  As  long  as  the  troublemaker  is  enter- 
taining, he's  tolerated  — especially  if  he 
takes  on  the  teacher;  once  the  teacher  imposes 
collective  punishment,  the  troublemaker  loses 
favor.  The  demerit  system  seems  to  be  effec- 
tive: "Carl  has  48  or  50  demerits  — he  talks 

out  of  turn  and  he's  rude,  Stanley,  Jeffrey, 
Bobby,  and  Jim  have  most  demerits.  Ken's 
catching  up.  The  class  is  quieter  now" 

(Mil,  Dep.  girl). 

(b)  The  Clown  or  Entertainer.  This  is  a variety 
of  the  disruptive  child,  the  troublemaker o 
Some  girls  are  found  in  this  category,  al- 
though it  is  generally  a boy's  specialty. 

Clowns  are  liked  by  their  classmates,  for 
they  help  break  the  humdrum  and,  at  times, 
oppressively  boring  classroom  routine. 
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"TJhen  Larry  is  supposed  to  get  up  and  recite 
a poem,  he'll  sing  words  thct  aren't  there..-. 
Peggy  passes  papers  around  when  things  get 
boring"  (local  girl).  "The  class  clowns  are 
Jeffrey  and  Timmy.  Jeffrey  used  to  talk  a 
lot  and  fool  around. . « J?o  kept  us  in  stitches. 
Now  he  only  does  that  during  breaks  and  at 
lunch.  Timmy  does  it  all  the  time"  (Mil. 

Dep.  girl).  "Harry  always  gets  up  and  talks 
back  to  the  teacher  and  the  teacher  slaps 
him...  It's  a lot  of  fun  when  things  are  not 
too  quiet"  (Mil.  Dep.  boy).  "I  didn't  like 
Jerry  (Mil.  Dep.)...  Sometimes  he  fiddled 
around...  But  I felt  bad  for  Jerry  when  he 
left.  I think  the  teacher  was  happy  when 
he  left  'cause  he  was  the  class  joker... 

One  time  he  took  over  social  studies  class 
and  taught  it...  Mrs.  P.  was  really  mad^  she 
really  lost  control.  But  we  had  lots  of  fun" 
(local  boy) . 

'Good  riddance"  is  sometimes  the  response 
of  teachers  to  a troublemaker  or  clown  who 
leaves  the  school.  Obviously,  the  child  who 
is  defined  as  a problem  by  the  teacher  is 
the  one  who  encroaches  upon  her  authority  or 
disrupts  her  classroom  equilibrium.  As 
Dahlke  maintains,  the  general  personality 
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pattern  supported  by  the  school  is  thcfc  of 

k ' "the  well-behaved  girl"  with  "the  character- 
istics imputed  to  the  female-sex  status  in 
5 

our  society".  In  essence,  teachers  are 
more  concerned  with  aggressive  than  withdrawn 
pupils  and  quite  often  are  happier  with  the 
latter. ^ 

(c)  The  Withdrawn  Child.  "John  doesn't  do  any- 
thing at  all.  He  just  sits  there  and  draws... 
He  does  what  the  teacher  wants"  (Mil.  Dep. 
girl).  "Theodore  does  not  have  confidence 
in  himself  like  Diane.  If  he  did,  I think  he 
could  have  gone  further  and  gone  through  all 
those  words  and  be  the  winner  (in  the  spelling 
contest),  but  he  didn’t  have  self-confidence. 
He's  nervous,  you  know  — when  he  was  up 
there  he  missed  a word  and  missed  his  turn 
and  couldn't  start  over.  He  doesn't 
have  self-confidence"  (Mil.  Dep.  girl). 

Several  pupils  mentioned  classmates  who 
"don't  participate  much  in  class"  or  who 
"may  not  have  many  friends".  Many  local 
pupils  mentioned  that  quite  often  the  new- 
comer to  class  (especially  the  military 
dependent)  was  very  quiet  and  seemed  lost. 

For  many  newcomers,  this  was  a passing 
phase  rather  than  a continuous  classroom  role. 
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(d)  Other  Negative  Roles.  Those  included  (1)  the 
chatterbox;  (2)  the  moody  crybaby;  (3)  the 
goof-off  who  "loves  to  fool  around";  (4)  the 
tattler;  and  (5)  the  "big  shot"  who  bosses 
everybody",  a synonym  fo,.  bully.  Each  of 
these  social  types  was  at  least  mentioned  by 
three  pupils.  The  girls  who  "attracts  all 
the  boys"  was  mentioned  both  enviously  and 
negatively  by  two  female  classmates;  no 
sixth-grade  boy  mentioned  the  sexy  girl  as 

a type  he  either  liked  or  did  not  like. 

(e)  Positive  Roles.  The  most  prominent  is  that 
of  the ''‘Smart  kid  who  knows  all  the  answers"-. 
Each  class  seems  to  have  at  least  one  person 
who  is  defined  by  his  peer  group  as  the 
"smartest  kid  in  the  room",  who  doesn't  get 
in  trouble,  or  "who's  good  in  most  things". 
Other  positive  types  include  children  who 
are  good  in  sports  generally,  or  especially 
good  at  kickball  (which  sixth-graders  seem 
especially  to  enjoy),  those  who  are  the 
"friendliest  in  class"  or  the  most  popular. 

(4)  Local  Pupils'  Views  of  Newcomers. 

Local  pupils  essentially  thought  of  military 
dependents  as  newcomers  or  prior-to-end-of-the- 
school-year  leavers.  Girls  mostly  evaluated  girls; 
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boys,  other  boys.  Many  local  pupils  character- 
ized the  newcomer  as  very  quiet.  "Joey  is  so 
quiet  he's  like  a haunted  house.  He's  good  in 
everything  he  does,  but  he's  real  quiet."  "Jim 
was  always  following  me  around  before  he  moved. 
But  our  bunch  just  didn't  like  him."  Some 
characterized  newcomers  as  "people  who  don't  seem 
to  participate".  "Linda  (pronounced  by  local 
New  England  pupils  as  Linder)  is  really  nice  but 
she's  funny.  She  always  likes  to  have  just  one 
good  friend,  not  a whole  lot.  And  for  a while 
it  was  Patty,  and  then  when  Patty  and  Cathy  got 
to  be  friends  they  were  all  3 together...  And 
then  when  Debbie  came  in,  she  (Linda)  hasn't 
played  with  anybody  else." 

Some  mentioned  that  the  newcomer  was  often 
discouraged.  "Roger  wants  to  learn  but  when 
he  doesn't  feel  like  it,  he  just  says  'Oh  for- 
get it',  or  something,  'cause  especially  geo- 
graphy — he  never  has  had  that  subject,  and  so 
it's  hard  for  him  to  learn."  Others  talked  about 
the  newcomer's  fear  of  not  being  accepted  and  of 
being  lonesome.  "Karen  (5  schools  in  4 cities) 
is  just  off  by  herself.  I don't  think  there's 
any  other  girls  who're  always  off  alone.  She 
seems  like  such  a lonely  girl,  though,  and  she's 
always  off  by  herself,  and  half  the  time  she's 
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absent  and  not  at  school.  I don't  know  exactly 
why  she's  this  way,  but  she'^s  always  in  trouble 
at  home  or  something,  or  she  doesn't  feel  like 
doing  things  with  people.  She's  afraid  the  girls 
won't  accept  her,  and  it's  too  hard  for  her  to  be 
the  way  they  are,  that  they  won't  accept  her  as 
one  of  the  group  — something  like  that  (local 
girl's  tone  is  gentle  and  regretful).  She  just 
seems  real  sad  and  sometimes  like  she's  not  here 
at  all." 

A local  boy  commented  on  his  class  which  had 
many  newcomers;  "Singing  is  one  of  our  class 
problems.  All  the  other  classes  can  sing  and 
they  have  a fine  time,  but  in  a group  of  strange 
kids  like  we  have  in  our  room,  everybody's  afraid 
to  sing  on  account  of  everybody  else...  Everyone's 
bashful."  In  answer  to  the  question  whether  some 
of  the  girls  were  initially  shy  because  they  had 
moved  around  a lot,  one  local  girl  commented: 

"I  think  that  someone  like  Joanne  (Milo  Dep. ) 
who  just  usually  plays  hopscotch  by  herself, 
wouldn't  worry  about  moving...  She  wouldn't  be 
leaving  a lot  of  friends  behind." 

Whereas  withdrawal  may  be  one  of  the  new- 
comer's mechanisms  of  adaptation,  another  mechanism 
identified  by  local  pupils  is  talkativeness 
especially  when  identifying  persons  with  common  travel 
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experiences.  "Susan  and  Lou  Ann  (2  MijLi  Deps.) 

t 

talked  too  much,  and  they  sat  next  to  each 
other*  in  the  back,  and  they  were  always  talking 
to  each  other  so  Mrs.  P had  to  move  Lou  Ann  to 
the  front."  'Tommy,  the  new  one,  just  came  in, 
and  talked,  and  did  everything!  He  wouldn't  sit 
in  his  seal}  wouldn't  do  anything  the  teacher  told 
him,  just  talked l Sometimes  the  class  thought  he 
was  funny  and  sometimes  crazy,  getting  up  and 
the  teacher  yellin'  all  the  time  — that  drived 
everyone  crazy."  Or,  "Patty  is  quiet,  but  when 
she  gets  around  certain  girls  like  Doreen  and 
Cynthia,  she  just  talks  and  gets  in  trouble. 
Otherwise  she's  a nice  quiet  girl."  "Earl  — 
that's  one  of  the  kids  (newcomers).  He  keeps 
opening  his  mouth  in  Mrs.  J's  class,  and  he  al- 
ways starts  talking  when  Mrs.  J asks  a question." 

In  addition  to  being  initially  quiet  or 
talkative,  some  newcomers  are  described  as 
initially  belligerent.  It  seems  that  physical 
size  and  fighting  prowess  is  one  of  the  adapta- 
tion mechanisms  of  the  newcomer;  through  them 
he  acquires  instant  status.  "John  started  a fist 
fight  the  first  day  he  arrived.  Just  like  me  and 
Paul,  we  always  stick  together,  and  he  goes  like 
this  (left  hook)...  Well,  I didn't  say  I could 
lick  him,  and  I don't  like  fighting  so...  So  he 
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slaps  me  and  he  only  got  me  once  and  hit  Paul. 

I didn't  like  punching  him  back  but  I did  it. 

You  saw  me,  didn't  you  that  day  (to  observer- 
interviewer)?  ...Well,  the  bell  rang  just  before 
he  was  going  to  sock  me,  and  then  I ran  away... 
The  fight  was  on  the  playground.  This  was 
about  in  February  or  March...  We  became  good 
friends  later."  It  should  be  noted  that  once  a 
newcomer  gets  a reputation  as  a fighter,  he 
can't  live  it  down!  Another  quick  avenue  to 
status  is  for  the  newcomer  to  spearhead  a cam- 
paign against  a student  teacher.  When  others 
join  him  in  talking  back  to  a student  teacher 
and  they  later  on  discuss  their  "adventure"  on 
the  playground,  he  finds  solidarity  and  accep- 
tance in  a new  peer  group.  An  initial  role  of 
being  a troublemaker  seems  to  help  the  newcomer 
get  noticed  by  the  classroom  natives.  In  addi- 
tion, several  pupils  mentioned  that  they  missed 
a military  dependent  when  he  moved,  because  he 
always  played  the  role  of  the  classroom  clown. 

Two  other  avenues  of  adaptation  by  the  new- 
comer, as  mentioned  by  local  pupils,  are  (»>  the 
availability  of  local  "integrators",  and  (b) 
initial  assignment  to  a high  ability  group. 

^Robert  (local)  would  be  the  first  person  to  make 
friends  with  somebody  new.  He  likes  to  get  along 
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with  everybodyo"  "When  Marcia  arrived  she  was 
put  in  the  fast  learners'  group.  She  was  very 
smart.  " 

It  is  also  helpful  for  the  newcomer  to  be 
athletically  inclined  "she  's  smart  and  she  can 
kick  (kickball)"  or  have  an  artistic  talent. 
"Melissa  usually  fixes  bulletin  boards  because 
she's  a very  good  artist.  She's  very  artistic; 
she's  full  of  artistic  ideas,  yet  it's  not 
really  a reward  to  her  because  she 's  done  so  many 
posters...  I like  her  because  I like  art  and  be- 
cause she's  nice." 

( 5 ) Military  Dependents'  Views  of  Local  Pupils 

These  are  related  to  (a)  cliquishness,  and 
(b)  friendliness.  Several  military  dependents 
mentioned  that  it  was  hard  for  them  initially 
to  get  accepted  in  local  pupils'  cliques  (called 
"gangs"  and  the  "bunch"  by  pupils).  Indeed,  it 
was  even  difficult  for  other  local  pupils  to 
crack  such  cliques.  "Nancy,  Christine,  Virginia, 
and  Cathy  (all  local  girls)  — they  go  off  into 
a corner  at  recess  and  talk  about  other  people, 
and  play  & stuff  like  that  ...  It's  hard  to  got 
close  to  them."  "I  (Mil.  Dep.  Boy)  couldn't  play 
in  recess  or  be  with  others  in  playground  games 
because  the  bunch  that  played  together  didn't 
want  anyone  new."  Other  military  dependents, 
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however,  talked  about  local  boys  or  girls  who 
were  especially  friendly  to  them  when  they 
first  came  to  school,  what  we  have  termed 
"local  integrators".  It  is  this  process  of 
"claiming"  or  sponsorship  of  tne  military 
dependent  by  teachers  or  classmates  that 
greatly  facilitates  his  adjustment. 

F„  The  Mobile  Child;  A Career  of  Stranger ship 

In  this  project,  we  are  concerned  with  the  response 
of  one  variety  of  highly  mobile  children,  military  dependents, 
to  schooling  situations  in  which  they  are  found  together  with 
local  pupils.  In  focusing  on  the  sixth-grade,  we  have  been 
interested  in  examining  the  norms  governing  the  relationship 
between  newcomers  and  oldtimers  in  the  society  of  children,  in 
the  reaction  of  military  dependents  to  frequent  mobility,  and 
the  way  they  view  discontinuity  in  learning  and  severance 
from  local  peers.  Part  and  parcel  of  our  concern  is  the  re- 
action of  the  newcomer  to  the  school,  the  reaction  of  the  mo- 
bile pupil  to  his  having  to  leave  his  school,  rites  of  passage 
for  newcomers  and  transfers,  indices  of  adjustment  of  the  new- 
comer and  differences  between  boys  and  girls  in  this  respect, 
the  reaction  of  local  pupils  to  mobile  ones  and  vicO-versa, 
and  the  process  of  "claiming"  or  sponsorship  of  mobile  pupils 
by  teachers  and  classmates. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  twentieth-century  is  a century 
of  dislocation,  of  large-scale  physical  movement.  Many  words 
in  the  language  suggest  for  us  this  phenomenon:  strangers. 
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outsiders,  marginal  men,  peripheral  people,  newcomers,  exiles, 
aliens,  foreigners,  wanderers,  castaways,  expatriates,  and 
emigres.  American  society  itself  is  but  a society  of  immigrants, 
a nation  of  ethnic  groups  to  which  more  and  more  nations  are 
becoming  similar.  Whereas  sociological  literature  has  mostly 
been  focused  on  external  strangers,  that  is,  on  foreign-born 
ones,  nothing  much  has  been  written  about  native  strangers,  or 
internal  foreigners,  such  as  mobile  children,  oldsters,  and 
other  categories  of  people  in  limbo  between  groups  or  social 
classes.  More  attention  has  been  paid  to  mobile  adults,  hardly 
any  to  mobile  children.  The  literature  on  mobile  children  is 
sparse  and  piece-meal;  we  only  know  of  one  comprehensive  study 
that  deals  with  the  strangership  situation  of  children,  a 
study  of  the  children  of  boat-captains  on  the  Rhine,  and  which 
is  available  only  in  Dutch  but  which  we  have  not  been  able  to 
get  hold  of. 

The  literature  on  the  stranger  is,  like  Caesar's  Gaul, 
divisible  into  three  parts?  (1)  autobiographical  novels,  (2) 
existential  accounts,  and  (3)  sociological  essays.  Among  the 
well-known  autobiographical  novels  or  novilistic  autobiographies 
are  (a)  Pearl  S.  Buck,  My  Several  Worlds  (#GC-35,  Pocket  Books, 
New  York,  1963);  (b)  Albert  Memmi,  The  Pillar  of  Salt  (La  Statue 
de  Sel)  (Orion  Press,  New  York,  1962);  and  (c)  Stefan  Zweig, 

The  World  of  Yesterday  (#BB-181,  Bison  Books,  U.  of  Nebraska 
Press,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  1964).  Among  the  existential  accounts, 
are  (a)  Colin  Wilson,  The  Outsider  (#MP-1,,  Pan  Books,  London, 
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England,  1967);  (b)  Wylie  Sypher,  Loss  of  the  Self  in  Modern 
Literature  and  Art  (#V-266,  Vintage  Books,  Random  House,  Now 
York,  1962);  (c)  Hermann  Hesse,  Demi an (#N-3259.  Bantam  Books, 
New  York,  1966);  and  (d)  Albert  Camus's  novel.  The  Stranger 
(#V-2,  Vintage  Books,  Random  House,  New  York,  1946).  As  is 
well-known,  both  autobiographies  and  existential  writings  put 
the  issue  of  strangership  in  a large  human  context,  for  it  is 
the  issue  of  modern  man.  We  would  like  to  remark  in  passing 
that  whereas  the  word  "stranger"  in  some  languages  is  synony- 
mous with  "guest"  and  thus  is  expressive  of  generosity  and 
helpfulness,  in  other  languages  "stranger"  connotes  dread  arid 
wariness.  In  this  regard,  it  may  be  amusing  to  observe  that 
whereas  Albert  Camus's  novel,  L 'Etranqer . is  translated  in 
America  as  the  "stranger",  in  England  it  is  called  the  "out- 
sider", which  goes  to  prove  the  existence  of  further  subtle 
attitudes  towards  the  stranger  even  within  so-called  similar 
cultures.  But  this  is  a point  for  socio-linguists  to  worry 
about,  and  for  those  interested  in  what  Alfred  Schutz  has 
termed  the  "logic  of  everyday  life".  (One  is  constantly 
intrigued  by  a recurrent  theme  in  sixth-graders ' vocabulary 
when  they  describe  their  experiences:  "...  & everything", 

"...  & stuff",  "...  & all  that".) 

With  regard  to  sociological  (and  socio-anthropological 
or  socio-psychological)  writings  on  the  stranger,  the  follow- 
ing are  among  the  well-known  ones:  (a)  Georg  Simmel,  "The 

Stranger",  in  Kurt  Wolff  (ed) , The  Sociology  of  Georg  Simmel. 
The  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  Collier-Macmillan,  New  York,  1950, 
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pp.  402-408) ; (b)  Robert  E.  Park,  "Human  Migration  and  the 
Marginal  Man",  American  Journal  of  Sociology.  33; 881-893,  May 
1928;  (c)  Everett  V.  Stonequist,  The  Marginal  Man : A Study  in 
Personality  and  Culture  Conflict.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York,  1937;  (d)  Alfred  Schutz,  "The  Stranger;  An  Essay  in 
Social  Psychology",  American  Journal  of  Sociology.  59;  499-507 
1944;  (e)  Everett  C.  Hughes,  "Social  Change  and  Status  Protest 
An  Essay  on  the  Marginal  Man",  Phylon.  10:58-65,  First  Quarter 
1949;  (f)  Dennison  Nash,  "The  Ethnologist  as  Stranger:  An 
Essay  in  the  Sociology  of  Knowledge",  Southwestern  Journal  of 
Anthropology . 19:149-167,  Summer  1963;  (g)  Kalvero  Oberg, 

"Culture  Shock",  #A-329  Bobbs-Merrill  Reprints  in  the  Social 
Sciences,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  12  pp.,  1954;  (h)  Harlan 
Cleveland,  et  al. . The  Overseas  Americans:  A Report  on 
Americans  Abroad.  McGraw-Hill  Paperbacks,  New  York,  1964; 

(i)  Julian  L.  Greifer,  "Attitudes  to  the  Stranger",  American 
Sociological  Review.  10:739-745,  December  1945;  (j)  Ernst 
Gruenfeld,  Die  Peripheren:  Ein  Kapitel  Soziologie  (Marginal 
People ) . N.  V.  Noord-Hollandsche  Uitgevers,  Amsterdam,  Holland 
1939;  and  (k)  H.  F.  Dickie-Clark,  "The  Marginal  Situation:  A 
Contribution  to  Marginality  Theory",  Social  Forces.  44:  363- 
370,  March  1966.  This  selection  is  but  to  discount  what  has 
been  written  under  "alienation"  and  "anomie"  in  sociology,  top 
that  are  related  to  marginality  but  are  quits  different. 

Some  of  the  aforementioned  sociological  writings  have 
a bearing  on  our  study  of  pupils'  physical  mobility.  Accord- 
ing to  Simmel,  the  role  of  the  "stranger"  is  that  of  a person 
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on  his  way  from  one  social  location  to  another,  of  a person 

7 

in  limbo  between  groups.  As  Gruenfeld  maintains,  "Around  the 
kernal  of  any  social  group  lies  a broad  belt  of  persons  who 
belong  neither  to  one  side  nor  to  the  other...  Peripheral 
people  are  all  those  who  are  peripheral  with  reference  to  a 
social  structure,  so  that  their  adherence  to  this  structure 

Q 

as  well  as  to  others  is  weakened  or  dissolved."  In  this  way, 
Gruenfeld  gives  his  concept  of  Die  Peripheren  a wider  applica- 
tion, for  in  it  he  includes  not  only  cultural  hybrids  or  margi- 
nal men  but  many  kinds  of  persons  who  are  half  in,  half  out  of 

some  social  stratum,  whether  by  chance,  choice,  or  force  of 
9 

circumstance.  This  is  akin  to  Dickie-Clark 's  definition  of 

the  marginal  situation  as  essentially  one  of  inconsistent 

ranking  that  produces  behavioral  uncertainty."^ 

"Culture  shock"  and  "anomie"  (normlessness ) refer 

to  the  negative  feeling  of  the  person  in  his  experience  as  a 
11 

stranger.  Successful  adaptation  of  the  newcomer  depends  on 

membership  in  a group  that  facilitates  his  transition,  on  an 

"adaptive  enclave",  as  Nash  maintains,  through  which  he  ac- 

12 

quires  a new  frame  of  reference.  In  his  study  of  suburban 

adults,  Gutman  mentions  the  "integrators",  local  persons  who 

provide  a definition  of  proper  behavior  and  through  whom  new- 

13 

comers  become  acquainted  with  existent  social  networks. 

Both  Simmel  and  Schutz  mention  the  objectivity  and,  at  times, 

uncanny  precision  of  the  stranger  in  analyzing  local  cultural 
14 

patterns.  One  adaptive  reaction  of  the  stranger  is  termed 

15 

by  Nash  "involved  detachment";  Henry,  on  the  other  hand, 
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maintains  that  the  school  nowadays  actually  drills  pupils  in 

16 

"uninvolvement".  We  have  already  made  use  of  some  of  these 
notions  in  our  discussion  of  children's  sixth-grade  society 
and  the  views  of  local  pupils  on  the  adaptation  of  the  new- 
comer. 

We  would  like  to  utilize  two  other  notions  from  the 

17 

literature.  (1)  Geographic  mobility,  like  Simmel's  stranger, 

incorporates  both  physical  and  social  distance  and  could  be 

viewed  not  only  in  relation  to  frequency  of  moves  but  also  their 

social  intensity.  We  have  seen  that  this  is  true  especially 

in  the  case  of  the  withdrawn  newcomer  as  discussed  by  local 

pupils.  (2)  We  have  considered  one  kind  of  movement  in  space, 

the  movement  of  pupils  between  cities  where  they  have  attended 

school,  as  "territorial  passage"  in  Van  Gennep's  sense,  i.e., 

as  connected  with  movement  in  status,  with  a different  social 
18 

position.  This  is,  it  seems  to  us,  where  the  different 
writings  on  the  stranger  mesh  together  — e.g.,  those  of  Simmel, 
Schutz,  Park,  Hughes,  Nash,  Gruenfeld,  and  Dickie-Clark  — for 
strangership  as  "territorial  passage"  means  essentially  the 
pains  of  reclassification  encountered  by  the  person  in  his 
journey  between  groups.  Our  discussion  of  the  newcomer  as 
seen  by  local  pupils,  as  well  as  the  newcomer's  initial 
inability  to  gain  entry  into  the  local  children's  cliques, 
has  highlighted  this  point.  We  shall  draw  upon  other  notions 
and  concepts  from  the  above-mentioned  sociological  writings 
as  we,  in  this  section, present  our  findings  regarding  the 
newcomerte  own  views  about  his  or  her  experience. 
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The  military  dependent  qua  mobile  pupil,  that  is,  in 
his  role  as  a stranger,  can  be  said  to  go  through  three  stages: 
newcomership,  provisional  membership,  and  imminent  departure. 
Advent,  transitory  permanence,  and  leave-talcing,  teing  at  times 
sudden  or  abrupt,  define  his  schooling  career.  These  three 
stages  are  often  similar  to  the  mechanisms  of  adaptation 
discussed  in  the  literature,  e.g.,  to  the  thres  stages  of 
culture  shock  (elation,  aggession  or  withdrawal,  and  accom- 
modation), the  three  stages  of  rites  of  passage  (separation, 
transition,  and  incorporation),  or  even  to  the  three  stages 
of  Hansen's  theory  of  Americanization  which  deals  with  the 
first  three  generations  of  American  ethnic  groups  (dual 
culture,  self-hatred,  and  the  search  for  previously  dis- 

. IQ 

carded  pre-American  roots).  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  newcomer  may  quite  often  first  experience  the  second 
stage  of  culture  shock  or  of  Americanization  and  may  never  get 
even  to  a modicum  of  accommodation  or  incorporation.  Oberg, 

Van  Gennep,  and  Hansen  essentially  deal  with  the  person  who, 
though  he  may  travel,  finally  arrives  or  settles  down  — an 
experience  not  shared  by  the  majority  of  military  dependents 
in  our  school  districts.  Hence,  though  the  aforementioned 
adaptational  stages  may  not  be  fully  or  consecutively  exper- 
ienced by  the  mobile  pupil,  some  are  still  experienced  par- 
tially or  even  in  reverse  order  by  him.  If  so,  then  our  data5 
at  least  in  part,  would  serve  to  test  both  the  applicability 
and  modifiability  of  these  theories. 
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I'Jith  regard  to  military  dependents  in  both  the  1964-65 
and  1965-66  interview  samples,  more  than  90%  had  attended 
school  in  three  or  more  cities  between  kindergarten  and  sixth- 
grade;  more  than  55%  had  attended  school  in  4 to  8 cities. 

Prom  the  mobile  child's  own  point  of  view,  how  does  geographic 
mobility  affect  his  life?  What  does  mobility  mean  to  him? 

How  does  he  feel  about  moving  around  a lot?  What  does  he  like 
about  it?  How  does  he  feel  as  a newcomer  to  school?  How  do 
his  classmates  react  to  him  when  he  leaves  school?  How  does 
he  feel  when  it's  time  to  say  goodbye  to  his  school  friends 
and  classmates?  These  and  similar  questions  are  discussed 
below. 

(1 ) Attitudes  towards  Mobility 

Of  the  92  military  dependents  interviewed, 

85  provided  answers  in  this  category.  Of 
those,  33%  said  they  liked  moving  around;  54% 
said  they  disliked  it;  and  13%  were  ambivalent. 
More  boys  favored  mobility  than  girls.  No 
relationship  was  found  between  the  number  of 
moves  a pupil  had  made  during  his  schooling 
career  and  the  type  of  response  he  gave.  Those 
who  liked  mobility  had  neither  moved  less  often 
nor  more  frequently  than  those  who  disliked 
it. 

Children  who  liked  the  mobile  life  said 
they  did  so  because  they  liked  to  travel  and 
have  new  experiences.  The  excitement  of 
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going  to  a new  place,  of  meeting  different  people 
and  seeing  different  things  were  emphasized. 

Some  said  they  liked  mobility  because  they  were 
used  to  it  — it  was  the  way  of  life  they  knew 
and  enjoyed.  Very  few,  however,  said  that  the 
mobile  life  included  no  negative  aspects. 

Most  of  them  mentioned  that  mobility  made  their 
academic  life  more  difficult,  but  nevertheless, 
felt  that,  all  in  all,  the  positive  features 
of  mobility  outweighed  its  negative  ones. 

Children  who  disliked  mobility  said  they  did 
so  because  it  disrupted  their  friendships  and 
made  their  social  life  more  difficult.  Although 
disruption  of  their  schooling  was  mentioned  as 
a negative  aspect,  for  them  the  most  important 
thing  was  the  worry  about  losing  old  friends  and 
having  to  acquire  new  ones.  Only  two  among 
those  who  disliked  mobility  said  flatly  "I 
don't  like  to  travel"  without  giving  any  further 
explanation. 

Those  who  were  ambivalent  about  mobility 
mentioned  the  positive  features  of  travel 
("meeting  more  people  and  seeing  things")  but 
coupled  immediately  with  its  negative  ones, 
especially  the  discontinuity  in  friendship  and 
the  adjustment  process  moving  around  imposed  on 
them.  Again,  for  them  social  discontinuity  was 
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mor«  important  than  the  issue  of  academic 
adjustment  to  various  schools. 

The  preceding  account  was  based  on  the  way 
each  respondent  himself  explained  and  summed 
up  his  attitude  towards  mobility:  "I  like  it"; 

"I  don't  like  it";  or  "I'm  not  so  sure".  We 
also  tabulated  the  positive  and  negative  state- 
ments about  mobility  without  regard  to  the 
respondent's  conclusion  and  discovered  that 
three  times  as  many  negative  statements  as 
positive  ones  were  made  about  the  impact  of 
geographic  mobility  on  the  child's  social 
life.  As  seen  by  sixth-graders,  the  major 
negative  side  of  geographic  mobility  was  the 
unstable  social  life  it  produced  for  them,  that 
is,  severance  from  their  friends.  For  them, 
having  to  leave  their  friends  was  a sad  and 
sometimes  a heart-breaking  experience . Further- 
more, they  stressed  that  being  faced  with  this 
experience  was  not  a rare  occurrence  for  them 
but  a frequent  occasion.  Many  of  them  mentioned 
that  as  soon  as  they  made  friends,  they  had  to 
move  again,  and  had  "to  make  friends  over  and 
over  again".  Some  girls  felt  "homesick"  for 
their  friends;  some  boys  simply  said,  "What's 
the  point  of  making  new  friends  when  you  have 


to  leave  them? " 
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Several  children  said  that  they  always 
faced  the  uncertainty  of  not  being  able  to  make 
new  friends  after  leaving  the  old.  The  future 
was  uncertain:  In  another  location,  "you  have 

to  get  settled";  there  is  some  adjustment  to 
be  made.  The  child  may  feel  shy  in  a new 
place.  The  norms  and  expectations  may  be 
different,  e.g.,  sixth-grade  dating  at  the 
present  school  when  it  wasn't  done  in  the  pre- 
vious school  the  girl  had  attended.  Many 
pupils  said  that  making  new  friends  was  hard 
because  "you're  scared",  or  shy,  or  "you  have 
to  worry  about  forgetting  them".  Two  respon- 
dents said  that  military  kids  were  "desperate  for 
friends".  Several  military  dependents  said 
that  they  had  fewer  friendships  than  local 
pupils  because  of  the  limited  time  they  spent 
in  any  one  setting:  "As  soon  as  you  have  a friend 

you  have  to  move  again...  Those  who  don't  move 
(local  pupils)  have  20  years  to  spend  with  the 
same  people."  Because  friendship  was  such  a 
basic  theme  in  the  responses  of  many  military 
dependents  at  the  sixth-grade  level,  responses 
revolving  around  the  uncertainty  of  the  future 
of  their  friendships  and  the  sadness  and 
"anxiety  separation"  many  interviewees  seemed 
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to  exhibit,  we  suggest  that  interviews  with  mo- 
bile children  in  higher  grades  be  conducted. 

This  way,  it  may  be  learned  how  this  issue  may 
have  been  solved  by  some  mobile  children  who 
are  older  and  how  it  may  be  solved  for  some 
younger  ones. 

In  contrast  to  the  above,  a few  military 
dependents  mentioned  that  friendship  formation 
was  actually  easier  for  them  because  of  their 
experiences  in  meeting  new  people.  Another 
positive  feature  was  getting  to  meet  different 
kinds  of  people  and  knowing  them  in  many  differ- 
ent places.  For  some,  being  mobile  and  meeting 
a large  number  of  different  kinds  of  people  is 
preferable  to  staying  in  one  place.  Furthermore, 
the  child  may  gain  status  in  a new  classroom 
group  for  having  travelled  to  places  others  had 
not  visited.  He  may  become  socially  more 
sophisticated  as  a result  of  his  experience;  as 
several  interviewees  stated,  travel  makes  them 
"get  a better  idea  of  what  the  world's  like". 

The  military  dependent  represents  a special 
type  of  mobile  child.  Kg  tends  to  be  a perma- 
nent member  of  a continuously  transient  group. 

If  he  lives  in  a military  housing-complex  on  base 
being  mobile  may  not  be  that  different  for  him 
than  staying  put.  A few  pupils  mentioned  that 
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they  disliked  leaving  their  friends,  but  that 
if  they  didn't,  their  friends  would  leave  then 
anyway  because  their  friends  are  military 
dependents  too-  In  addition,  by  belonging  to 
a travelling  community  (a  travel  circuit,  as  it 
were ) , they  said  they  could  anticipate  the 
possibility  of  meeting  old  friends  in  a new 
setting  and  that  for  them  this  was  a joyous 
experience  they  were  always  looking  for. 

The  overall  impression  that  emerges  out 
of  these  interview’s  is  that  the  mobile  child 
is  one  who  may  have  many  friends  from  differ- 
ent places  but  very  few  close  ones.  Some 
mobile  children,  to  escape  being  hurt,  seem 
to  have  trained  themselves  in  uninvolvement 
with  people.  As  one  of  them  said,  "What's 
the  point  of  making  friends  when  you  have  to 
leave  them  anyway? ' Perhaps  geographic  mobility 
brings  with  it  a superf icialiration  of  rela- 
tionships. The  mobile  child  seems  to  have  no 
sense  of  continuity  in  his  education,  friend- 
ships, or  environment.  He  seems  to  be  like 
Siratr.sl's  stranger  — both  present  and  absent, 
far  and  near  as  far  as  the  groups  he  approaches 
are  concerned;  everything  for  him  somewhat  out 
of  place.  At  best,  he  experiences  the  thrill 
of  adventure  and  of  coping  with  the  unfamiliar; 
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at  worst,  feelings  of  abandonment,  loss,  helpless- 
ness, isolation,  and  fear  of  the  unknown. 

The  responses  of  all  military-dependent  inter- 
viewees were  rated  solely  with  regard  to  the  way 
they  said  geographic  mobility  affected  their 
social  lives,  especially  their  friendship  ties, 
feelings  of  being  socially  anchored,  and  inner 
security:  59%,  or  more  than  half,  indicated  that 
moving  around  affected  their  social  life  in 
undesirable  ways;  23%  thought  that  their  mobility 
had  socially  desirable  results;  and  18%  indicated 
that  mobility  had  a mixed  effect,  that  it  intro- 
duced both  positive  and  negative  features  into 
their  social  life. 

With  regard  to  the  overall  effect  of  mobility 
on  the  pupils'  academic  life,  1%  of  the  military- 
dependent  respondents  felt  that  mobility  helped 
their  academic  careers,  88%  saw  it  as  necessi- 
tating somewhat  difficult  adjustments  to  differ- 
ent school  programs;  and  only  5%  regarded  changing 
schools  as  having  no  effect  on  their  school  work 
or  achievement. 

On  the  positive  side,  there  were  several 
statements  pointing  out  a learning  gain  as  the 
upshot  of  moving  around  a lot.  Several  pupils, 
for  example,  stated  that  their  travel  experiences 
had  helped  them  in  history,  geography,  and  social 
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On  the  negative  side,  there  were  complaints 
that  moving  around  a lot  and  changing  schools 
resulted  in  a situation  where  the  pupil  had  to 
adjust  to  variations  in  curriculum,  teaching 
methods,  and  learning  rates  demanded  by  differ- 
ent school  systems.  Some  of  the  examples  given 
were  the  availability  of  instruction  in  French 
in  some  schools  and  not  in  others,  the  volume 
of  homework,  and  the  use  of  TV  as  a teaching 
device  in  California  and  not  New  England.  Foj: 
a few  pupils,  differences  in  regional  dialects 
created  learning  problems  (Tennessee  drawl 
vs.  crisp  New  Englandese  with  extra  r's  lurking 
in  unsuspected  places).  Forty-one  military  de- 
pendents mentioned  the  issue  of  variation  in 
educational  requirements  as  a problem.  Several 
mentioned  problems  of  adjustment  associated  with 
being  behind  the  others  academically  in  a new 
school.  The  "new  math"  was  cited  several  times 
as  a problem. 

Several  pupils  complained  that  they  found 
their  school-work  boring  because  it  included 
lessons  they  had  already  covered  at  previous 
schools.  Because  of  differences  in  school  pro- 
grams, there  had  been  times  in  their  lives  when 
they  claimed  to  have  learned  relatively  little 
in  a school  setting. 
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A number  of  pupils  talked  about  the  unpre- 
dictability of  the  various  school  systems  they 
had  to  attend , stating  that  their  grades  and 
achievement  always  varied  with  the  demands  aad 
standards  of  the  school  in  which  they  happened 
to  be  enrolled . Some  schools  were  harder,  others 
easier;  they  might  be  ahead  or  they  might  be 
behind,,  (Eighteen  pupils,  8 boys  and  10  girls, 
made  such  statements.)  Two  pupils,  however, 
were  of  the  opinion  that  one's  academic  achieve- 
ment averaged  out  in  the  long  run  when  one 
moved  around  a lot  and  attended  different 
schools.  A few  pupils  regretted  the  time 
spent  away  from  the  classroom  when  moving  from 
place  to  place  during  the  school  year  and  lack 
of  an  opportunity  for  continuity  in  a single 
school  setting. 

In  contrast  to  the  aforementioned,  we  would 
like  to  introduce  the  perspective  of  a percep- 
tive local  pupil  who  had  attended  the  same 
school  from  kindergarten  to  the  sixth-grade.  He 
talked  about  his  relationship  to  his  teachers. 

He  had  known  most  of  them  before  entering  the 
school  or  knew  about  them.  (Cf.  the  "verbal 
dossier"  on  the  school  teacher  that  the  local 
community  seems  always  to  compile.)  During  his 
six  years  at  the  school,  he  had  learned  enough 
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about  them  to  know  "how  to  butter  them  up".  And 
he  said  that  mobile  children  were  unable  to  do 
this,  which  for  him  was  an  important  aspect  of 
his  schooling. 

There  are  now  some  major  efforts  to  evaluate 
schools  on  a nationwide  basis  and  bring  about  a 
modicum  of  common  educational  standards.  On  the 
basis  of  our  findings  with  regard  to  the  experi- 
ence of  mobile  children,  we  would  hope  that  some 
system  of  cordination,  at  least  between  American 
school  systems  with  large  enrollments  of  mobile 
pupils,  would  be  initiated  to  facilitate  a smooths 
transition  for  pupils  who  move  from  school  to 
school.  Some  of  the  vast  differences  in 
curriculum,  services,  resources,  and  teaching 
methods  might  be  lessened.  Special  programs  for 
the  geographically  mobile  pupil  (or  teacher)  might 
be  instituted,  e.g.,  through  specific  allocation 
of  additional  funds  and  resource  persons  to 
P.  L.  874  beneficiaries.  We  offer  this  as  a 
recommendation  for  those  interested  in  taking  a 
larger  look,  and  a long-range  look,  at  the  edu- 
cation of  mobile  pupils. 

We  now  turn  to  a discussion  of  what  happens 
to  a mobile  pupil  from  the  time  he  enters  a new 
classroom  until  he  leaves  it  sometime  during  the 
school  year. 
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(2)  Newcomership 

With  few  exceptions,  the  experience  of  join- 
ing a new  school  and  a new  classroom  for  mobile 
pupils  — although  they  had  gone  through  it 
several  times  — is  an  uncomfortable  one,  Thei:.' 
uncomfortable  sensations  range  from  merely  feel- 
ing shy  or  self-conscious  to  feeling  strange, 
nervous,  or  frightened „ Many  used  such  expres- 
sions as  "scared",  "scared  stiff",  ’Worried", 
"jittery",  "afraid",  "weird",  "uneasy",  "lonely" 
"odd",  "left  out",  or  "jumpy",  to  describe  their 
feelings  upon  first  coming  to  a nev;  school.  The 
adjective  "scared"  is  applicable  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  newcomers;  "very  scared"  and 
"scared  stiff"  to  about  one  third  of  them. 

We  were  greatly  surprised  at  this  finding: 
What  seems,  with  few  exceptions,  so  ominous  to 
these  experienced  travelers?  According  to  their 
responses,  they  are  reacting  merely  to  being  aga 
in  an  unknown  environment.  Primarily,  the  pro- 
blem is  that  they  "don't  know  anyone"  in  the 
class.  "Worried...  because  of  a whole  lot  of 
new  faces  staring  at  you";  "Didn't  feel  that 
good  'cause  X was  new  and  didn't  know  anybody  or 
anything  — you  just  kinda  felt  new";  "Didn't 
know  whether  I was  going  to  do  something  wrong, . 
Kind  of  scary  when  you  sit  down  at  the  desk"; 
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"Wondering  what's  going  to  happen..  Not  knowing 
the  people...  Wondering  what  you  have  to  do  to 
make  friends".  Also,  mobile  children  as  new- 
comers were  worried  about  how  the  class  was 
going  to  react  to  them  and  how  they  would  react 
to  the  new  classmates.  They  were  also  concerned 
about  not  knowing  what  to  do  or  how  to  proceed 
in  a new  situation  because  they  did  not  know 
anyone  who  might  help  to  make  the  situation 
easier.  "Kinda  scary...  Everybody  just  looked 
at  me...  Shocking  to  come  into  the  classroom 
when  you  don't  know  anybody."  A few  pupils 
mentioned  their  apprehension  that  they  might 
inadvertently  do  something  wrong  or  break  the 
rules  and  thus  be  subject  to  unknown  penalties 
administered  by  the  teacher. 

About  90%  of  the  interviewees  said  they  were 
apprehensive  or  scared  on  first  coming  to  a new 
school,  that  those  feelings  they  experienced  as 
newcomers  lasted  from  about  a week  to  a month, 
and  for  some  who  were  especially  shy,  for  more 
than  a month.  About  7%  said  they  got  over  feel- 
ing scared,  jittery,  or  worried  very  quickly, 
that  they  hardly  felt  odd  or  different  after  a 
few  days.  About  3%  said  they  felt  frightened 
but  that  when  they  picked  a fight  with  local 
classmates  or  came  to  school  with  a chip  on  their 
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shoulders  the  first  day  or  two,  the  "other 
kids  pretty  well  tried  to  get  along"  with 
them.  For  the  greatest  majority  of  military 
dependents,  the  experience  of  being  a newcomer, 
a stranger,  is  a source  of  fright;  they  seem 
to  experience  culture  shock  not  at  the  initial 
stage  of  elation  (the  "honeymoon  stage"),  but 
at  the  second  stage  of  inner  doubts,  withdrawal, 
or  aggression.  Although  many  of  them  had 
said  they  looked  forward  to  going  to  a new 
school  as  an  adventure,  they,  nevertheless, 
experienced  nervousness  and  fear  when  they 
"made  the  scene".  There  was  no  difference 
between  boys  and  girls  in  their  feelings  of 
discomfort  as  newcomers. 

Some  of  those  who  got  over  their  initial 
fears  very  quickly  said  that  as  newcomers  to  a 
classroom  they  met  a friend  or  friends  whom 
they  had  known  from  the  past  (in  New  England, 
some  met  friends  they  had  gone  to  school  with 
in  Germany  or  Japan ) . Others  said  that  a 
prospective  classmate  they  had  gotten  to  know 
from  the  neighborhood  or  in  the  summer  prior 
to  beginning  of  the  school  year  helped  them 
get  over  their  initial  discomfort  as  newcomers. 
For  newcomers,  having  a friend  serves  as  an 
anchor,  a sponsor  through  whom  they  can 
"learn  the  ropes". 


New  that  we  have  discussed  the  inner  feelings 
of  pupils  as  newcomers,  we  would  like  to  round 
off  the  picture:  What  is  the  reaction  of  the 

class  to  the  newcomer?  According  to  the  res- 
ponses of  local  pupils  as  well  as  military 
dependents  who  have  been  at  the  same  school  for 
more  than  a year,  such  reaction  varies  from 
simple  curiosity,  to  friendly  overtures,  and  to 
hostile  reactions.  It  also  varies  from  classroom 
to  classroom.  Sometimes  the  class  is  upset  or 
confused  by  the  newcomer  — he  is  a stranger,  an 
unknown  quantity  to  them.  Curiosity  is  directed 
towards  learning  what  a newcomer  is  all  about; 
the  sizing-up  is  mutual.  "When  people  talk,  you 
get  some  idea  of  them"  (Mil.  Dep.  girl).  "It's 
almost  like  the  class  is  scared,  cuz  you  don’t 
know  what  to  think  of  him  (the  newcomer)"  (local. 
boy)„  “If  the  new  kid  is  frightened  and  he*s 
very  quiet,  the  cLass  isn't  helpful"  (local  boy)-. 
'Well,  they  (newcomers)  look  rather  nervous,  you 
know,  they  start  blushing  if  they're  a girl  and 
when  Mrs.  P introduces  them,  they  sort  of  giggle 
and  look  down  at  the  floor.  Lika  when  Debbie 
came  in,  we  all  felt  really  sorry  for  her,  "'cause 
she  looked  so  scared  — she  was  shaking  all  over 
and  you  know  she's  got  a pony-tail,  it  kept 
jumping  around ' Everybody  liked  her  'cause 
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she's  really  nice  and  she's  cute  and  they  didn't 
want  her  to  be  so  scared"  (local  girl).  "They 
(newcomers)  feel  sort  of  funny  like  they  are 
starting  a whole  new  life...  More  so  than  we  do 
when  we  first  begin  the  school  year  because  you 
meet  different  kids,  but...  Sharon  came  in  late 
and  already  knew  someone  so  she  was  all  set... 

If  you  knew  someone  already,  you  wouldn't  feel 
out  of  place...  Because  she  knew  Melissa, 
everybody  was  kind  of  friendly  to  her"  (local 
girl).  Although  some  local  children  may  be 
sympathetic  or  helpful  to  the  newcomer,  others 
may  ignore  him  or  even  shun  him. 

Obviously,  the  reaction  of  the  class  would 
be  influenced  by  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
accustomed  to  strangers  entering  the  classroom 
and  by  the  extent  of  pupil  turn-over  in  its 
membership.  Whereas,  with  regard  to  attitudes 
towards  school,  we  did  not  discover  any  differ- 
ences between  pupils  in  classrooms  composed 
predominantly  of  local  pupils  (low-mobility 
classes),  pupils  in  classrooms  in  which  military 
dependents  and  local  pupils  were  about  equally 
distributed  (medium  mobility  classes),  and 
pupils  in  classrooms  composed  predominantly  of 
military  dependents  (high  mobility  classes),  we 
did  discover  some  differences  between  these 
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three  groups  of  classrooms  with  regard  to  their 
reactions  to  the  newcomer.  In  general,  classes 
in  which  few  newcomers  are  the  rule  (low-mobility 
classes)  tend  to  be  more  unfriendly  to  the  new- 
comer than  those  where  "mobility"  among  pupils 
occurs  more  frequently  (high  mobility  classes). 

In  the  former,  the  reactions  of  the  class  tend 
to  be  dependent  to  a larger  extent  on  those  of 
the  class  leaders.  In  contrast,  in  classes 
where  mobility  is  almost  a rule  among  pupils 
and  newcomership  is  frequent,  the  reactions  of 
the  class  are  mainly  those  of  curiosity.  The 
hostility  and  unfriendliness  tend  to  be  absent 
and  there  is  no  indication  that  class  leaders 
set  the  tone  for  the  total  group's  reactions. 
Finally,  clasjses  which  are  composed  in  almost 
equal  numbers  of  both  a stable  local  population 
and  a mobile  one  most  often  react  in  a friendly 
manner  towards  newcomers.  Some  hostility  or 
unfriendliness  may  be  expressed,  but  on  rela- 
tively infrequent  occasions.  As  newcomers,  boys 
tend  to  be  accepted  more  than  girls  in  medium 
mobility  classes,  for  in  some  of  these  classes 
girls'  cliques  are  quite  close-knit  and  cohesive. 
tie  would  like  to  qualify  these  tendencies  in  the 
three  kinds  of  classroom  groups  by  saying  that 
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the  style  wii.:  which  the  teacher  approaches 
the  newcomer  quite  often  makes  the  difference. 

(3 ) On  Becoming  a Classroom  Member 

The  stranger  to  the  classroom,  the  newcomer, 
is  provided  with  his  primary  orientation  by  the 
teacher.  Independently  of  her  classroom  group 
and  by  giving  specific  instructions  to  her 
pupils,  the  teacher  sees  to  it  that  the  new- 
comer becomes  familiar  with  his  new  surround- 
ings and  the  formal  demands  of  the  school. 

He  is  shown  around  the  building,  given  a 
seat  and  books  in  the  classroom,  and  assigned 
to  an  ability  group  if  that  is  part  of  the 
school’s  practices.  He  is  told  the  school  and 
classroom  rules  and  about  the  school  work  which 
has  to  be  covered  and  is  to  be  done.  If  the 
newcomer's  academic  preparation  is  lacking,  the 
teacher  may  see  to  it  that  he  has  additional 
help  so  that  he  can  more  easily  perform  academi- 
cally as  a member  of  the  classroom  group.  The 
teacher's  usual  role  is  to  help  the  newcomer 
so  that  he  can  fulfill  the  formal  expectations 
of  the  academic  institution  for  which  she  works. 

Indirectly,  more  subtly,  and  with  variation 
in  extensiveness,  the  teacher  assists  the  new- 
comer in  taking  a place  in  the  social  structure 
of  the  classroom.  Most  simply,  she  introduces 
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the  newcomer  to  the  class  as  a new  classmate, 
and  publicly  assigns  him  a desk  and  books  in 
the  classroom,  thereby  providing  him  with  an 
official  identity  and  place  as  a classroom 
member. 

The  teacher  may  stimulate  her  pupils • 
interest  in  the  newcomer’s  relative  comfort, 
status,  and  potential  position  in  their  social 
life  through  the  process  of  involving  them  in 
the  tasks  associated  with  his  orientation  to 
the  school.  Pupils  are  sometimes  asked  to  help 
locate  books  for  the  newcomer,  to  tell  him  the 
rules,  to  tell  him  about  the  current  school- 
work  and,  on  occasion,  to  help  him  with  his 
work.  Of ten-times,  a pupil  of  the  same  sex  as 
the  newcomer  is  asked  to  show  the  newcomer 
around  the  building  and  to  be  friendly  with 
him.  (In  school  systems  with  a large  "mobile" 
population,  the  pupil  selected  may  also  have  a 
"mobile"  background.) 

The  teacher  assigns  pupils  to  help  the  new- 
comer, tries  to  sponsor  him,  and,  through  her 
choice  of  pupils  to  help  him  and  her  manner  of 
presentation,  to  influence  the  reactions  of 
others  to  him  and  his  reactions  to  them  and  to 
himself.  Obviously,  some  teachers  accomplish 
this  better  than  others.  On  occasion,  a pupil 
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who  is  asked  to  help  may  resent  the  request  and 
negative  consequences  for  the  newcomer  may  result. 

At  times,  the  teacher's  perfunctory  manner  may 
discomfit  or  embarrass  both  newcomer  and  classmates. 

On  the  positive  side,  a classmate  selected  to 
spend  some  time  with  the  newcomer  and  who  decides 
he  likes  the  newcomer  may  serve  as  his  sponsor 
into  the  social  life  of  the  classroom  and  espe- 
cially their  playground  activities.  Sixth-graders 
like  to  "make  it"  not  only  with  the  teacher  but 
also  with  their  peer-groups;  for  most  newcomers, 
pupil  sponsorship  is  more  crucial  than  the  teacher's. 
At  any  rate,  the  teacher's  requests  provide  the 
assigned  classmate  and  the  newcomer  some  structured 
opportunity  for  communication.  Turning  a desig- 
nated helper  into  an  active  sponsor  depends  on 
factors  not  fully  under  the  control  of  the  teacher-. 

Only  on  unusual  occasions  does  the  teacher 
directly  intervene  in  the  social  lives  of  her 
pupils  with  regard  to  inf luencing  the  peer 
status  of  the  newcomer.  If  the  newcomer  appears 
to  have  extreme  social  problems  (crying,  depression, 
too  much  aggression),  or  if  he  has  obviously  been 
rejected  by  the  group,  then  the  teacher  may  send 
the  newcomer  out  of  the  room  and  lecture  the  class 
on  being  friendlier.  Occasionally,  she  may  break 
up  a fight  between  an  oldtimer  and  a newcomer. 
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Her  effectiveness,  in  either  case,  depends  upon  the 
extent  to  which  she  is  liked  and  holds  the  respect  of 
her  class.  Our  pupil  interviews  show  that  sixth- 
graders  are  well-aware  of  all  these  contingencies. 

The  social  life  of  the  class,  their  friendships 
and  social  relationships,  are  regarded  by  the  pupils 
as  totally  separate  and  distinct  from  the  academic 
life  of  the  class.  The  pupil's  school  life  is 
essentially  divided  into  three  spheres:  The  clasroom, 

the  playground,  and  after  school.  Cooperation  in 
school  work  may  include  friendships,  but  friendships 
are  rarely  formed  directly  as  a result  of  it.  For 
the  sixth-grader,  integration  into  a social  network 
is  more  important  than  school  work.  Hence,  the  new- 
comer to  the  classroom  faces  a double  role : adjustment 
to  the  formal  expectations  of  an  institution  and  to 
the  informal  codes  of  his  classmates.  To  have  friends 
among  his  classmates  is  more  important  to  him  than 
only  having  the  teacher  as  a friend. 

Peer  friendships  are  formed  in  the  school  dur- 
ing breaks  from  academic  work,  during  which  time  there 
are  better  opportunities  to  talk  and  play.  Such 
breaks  include  gym  periods,  recess  periods,  lavatory 
breaks  (group  breaks  for  girls),  time  on  the  play- 
ground, and  occasionally  lunchroom  periods.  Friend- 
ships may  also  be  formed  on  the  bus  to  and  from  school, 
especially  between  classmates  who  live  in  the  same 
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neighborhood.  Several  newcomers  mentioned  to 
us  that  they  first  made  friends  with  local 
pupils  during  their  bus  rides.  They  also 
emphasized  that  friendships  were  not  the  result 
of  doing  school  work  together  unless  this 
meant  working  together  at  home  rather  than  at 
school.  However,  although  friendships  were 
not  formed  during  academic  activity  at  school, 
the  way  the  newcomer's  academic  capability  was 
judged  by  his  classmates  influenced  his  status 
with  them  and  his  potentiality  as  a friend. 

When  a newcomer  enters  a classroom,  old- 
timers  will  take  the  initiative  in  making  the 
first  overtures  of  friendliness  more  often  — 
-regardless  of  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  strangers.  This  is  true  of  both 
medium  and  high  mobility  classes  (where 
military  dependents  are  about  50%  or  more  of 
enrollment)  but  not  of  low  mobility  classes 
(where  local  pupils  constitute  a decisive 
majority).  In  the  first  two  kinds  of  classes, 
mobile  oldtimers,  i.e.,  military  dependents  who 
have  been  in  the  school  for  more  than  a year, 
will  take  this  initiative  more  often  than  local 
oldtimers;  they  are  more  sensitive  to  strang- 
ership  than  locals.  Th<  friendly  overtures  in- 
clude offers  to  provide  orientation  to  the 
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institution  — that  is,  to  show  the  newcomer 
around  the  school,  tell  him  about  the  rules 
and  the  schoolwork  — and  invitations  to 
sociability,  that  is,  to  join  oldtimers  at 
lunch  or  in  their  games  at  recess.  Here,  the 
distinction  between  being  friendly  and  appear- 
ing to  be  is  subtle,  but  recognizable  by  both 
newcomers  and  oldtimers. 

Boys  and  girls  apparently  use  different 
methods  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  be  friends 
with  a newcomer  . Girls  concentrate  on  the 
newcomer's  capacity  for  talking,  trustworthi- 
ness, and  willingness  to  exchange  gossip. 

Boys  rely  on  the  interchange  during  playground 
games  to  figure  out  the  newcomer. 

The  accpetance  of  a newcomer  in  a sixth- 
grade  social  group,  regardless  of  sex,  is 
contingent  on  the  newcomer's  similarity  or 
attractiveness  to  the  group  in  dress,  person- 
ality, interests.,  attitudes,  and  prejudices.  The 
newcomer,  to  be  acceptable  to  the  group,  must 
conform  to  its  standards.  Conformity  is  the 
rule,  "individualism"  is  discouraged,  devia- 
tions are  not  well  received.  Members  seek 
friends  who  "dress  well",  a requirement  set  by 
both  boys  and  girls,  and  who  are  interested  in 
their  interests,  that  is,  girls  who  will  talk 
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about  boys  or  about  other  girls,  and  boys  who 
like  sports  and  will  talk  about  girls,  prefer- 
ably disparagingly.  The  basic  requirement  is 
that  the  newcomer,  by  behavior  and  attitude, 
conform  to  what  the  group  values.  "A  good  cruy 
is  one  who  will  get  in  trouble,  but  not  too 
much  trouble,  and  who  will  get  good  grades." 

In  a larger  sense,  this  seems  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can middle-class  requirement. 

A newcomer's  acceptance  is  facilitated  if 
he  fits  very  closely  the  image  posed  by  the 
norms  of  his  new  classroom  group,  or  by  taking 
on  and  accepting  these  norms.  An  example  was 
given  by  some  interviewees  concerning  an 
attractive,  "cool",  newcomer  girl  who  was  re- 
jected by,  and  who  rejected,  the  "best"  clique 
in  the  class.  It  was  a clique  whose  members 
liked  to  "talk  a lot"  and  with  whom  the  new- 
comer did  not  like  to  socialize.  She  preferred 
reading  to  gossip. 

A newcomer's  acceptance  may  also  be 
facilitated  by  his  developing  a friendship 
with  a key  individual  in  a sixth-grade  group 
or  clique.  A form  of  sponsorship  exists  here. 

If  the  newcomer  is  accepted  by  a group  member  — 
one  he  had  known  either  previously,  from  his 
neighborhood,  or  one  he  has  gotten  to  know  after 
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entering  the  class  — then  the  group's  respect 
for  the  member's  taste  or  inclination  opens  doors 
for  the  newcomer.  Sixth-graders  are  very  "groupy". 
In  some  low-mobility  classes  where  the  social 
structure  seems  to  be  tighter  and  where  cliques 
are  hard  to  "crack",  some  interviewees  reported 
that  the  acceptance  of  the  newcomer  by  an 
esteemed  clique  member  resulted  in  his 
acceptance  by  all. 

In  all  types  of  school  settings,  the  new- 
comer has  an  easier  time  if  he  is  a talkative 
person.  A shy  person  is  at  a disadvantage  since 
he  neither  makes  known  to  a large  extent  his 
interest  nor  promotes  actively  the  development 
of  influential  social  relationships.  Further- 
more, the  group  has  a need  to  "know"  about  the 
newcomer  because  of  an  uneasiness  with  "strang- 
ers " (a  paraphrase  of  an  interview  statement). 

The  social  life  of  the  sixth-grade  group 
appears  to  be  very  much  ordered  by  rules,  norms, 
and  standards,  and  by  a conformity  to  them.  The 
life  of  the  newcomer  is  very  much  affected  by 
this  structure.  He  is  told  about  many  of  the 
formal  rules  upon  entering  the  classroom  by  both  hir. 
teacher  and  classmates  — initially,  more  by 
the  teacher  than  by  classmates,  as  many  inter- 
viewees indicated.  He  learns  about  many  rules. 
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nearly  half  the  time,  by  experience  — by 
observing  others  break  them  and  be  reprimanded 
or  punished,  or  by  breaking  them  himself  and 
being  corrected  by  the  teacher  or  classmates. 
Initially,  however,  the  newcomer  learns  more  from 
observation  than  participation,  for  as  a stranger 
he  is  not  sure  of  his  grounds;  he  is  other- 
directed.  Some  mobile  pupils  have  emphasized 
that  the  process  of  trial  and  error  and  testing 
of  boundaries  must  be  undergone  in  order  to 
learn  the  rules  in  a new  school  setting,  and 
that  there  is  no  other  way. 

The  length  of  time  it  takes  a newcomer 
to  "feel  at  home"  in  a new  academic  and  social 
setting  varies  from  a few  days  to  half  a year; 
there  is  no  consensus  among  the  interviewees. 
"Feeling  at  home"  is  described  by  military 
dependents  mainly  in  terms  of  "people  at 
school".  "Knowing  people"  is  commonly  viewed 
by  most  of  the  interviewees  as  the  key  to  feel- 
ing comfortable:  "The  length  of  time  it  takes 

to  feel  comfortable  depends  on  how  the  boys  and 
girls  are  in  the  class",  more  so  than  upon  the 
teacher.  "Feeling  at  home  is  when  people  let 
you  in  their  games." 

The  majority  of  sixth-grade  military  depen- 
dents get  fully  acculturated  to  their  school 
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groups.  When  they  leave,  most  of  them  are 
sad.  Friendships  sustain  them;  they  are  sad 
to  leave  their  school  friends.  To  the  sixth- 
grader,  who  more  often  than  not,  is  not  fond 
of  school,  school  is  where  his  friends  are. 

(4)  Leave-taking 

About  92%  of  the  military  dependents  inter- 
viewed said  they  were  "unhappy",  "sad",  or 
even  "scared"  when  they  had  to  leave  school 
for  another;  about  3%  were  "glad"  or  "happy" 
to  do  so;  and  about  5%  were  ambivalent.  (In 
contrast,  close  to  three-quarters  of  the  local 
pupils  interviewed  said  they  were  unhappy  when 
their  mobile  friends  had  to  leave  — many  said 
they  even  appreciated  them  more  after  leaving 
and  missed  their  classroom  and  playground  antics 
about  5%  said  they  were  glad  some  of  their  mobile 
classmates  were  leaving  because  they  never  got 
along  with  them;  and  the  rest  were  ambivalent.) 

"Well,  I'm  happy  and  I'm  sad.  I'm  sad  I'm 
leaving  all  my  friends,  and  I'm  happy  because 
I know  I am  going  to  make  new  friends  and 
better  acquaintances. . « I make  friends  pretty 
easily,  but...  you  never  can  know.  You  never 
know  what  may  be  or  maybe  not  ...  I've  moved 


so  many  times  I don't  care  where  I go.  Actually 
the  kid  who's  just  moving  the  first  time,  he's 
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real  shook-up  and  he  wants  people  to  be  sorry 
for  him,  but  I don't  care . . , We  planned  way 
ahead  that  we  were  going  to  Hawaii . And  I was 
real  happy  about  it  and  now  that  it's  so  close, 
you  don't  know  what  to  feel.  You  know  you  don't 
feel  anything.  You  don't  feel,  'Oh  boy,  I'm 
real  happy I ' And  you're  not  hollering  and 
jumping  up  and  down,  and  you're  not  saying, 

•Oh  Gee,  I don't  want  to  go'  — you  don ' t 
know  what  to  do"  (mobile  boy  who  was  going  to 
leave  school  shortly).  "People  in  class  are 
jittery,  but  people  who're  moving  don't  look 
jittery...  It’s  not  the  people  who  move  who  are 
sad  — it's  the  people  who  stay  back.  People 
who  move  have  something  to  look  forward  to" 
(mobile  boy).  "When  I left  Germany  I didn't 
want  to  leave,  because  I didn't  think  it  would 
be  any  fun  up  here,  and  everybody  was  telling 
me  how  cold  it  was,  and  showing  me  pictures  in 
our  geography  book...  I didn't  want  to  leave 
because  I got  so  used  to  it  that  I didn't  want 
to  break  away"  (mobile  boy).  "When  you  are 
leaving  it's  very  hard,  ’cause  you  got  to  know 
the  teacher  and  the  classroom  and  the  people  in 
it,  and  then  you  will  never  see  them  again" 
(mobile  girl).  "When  Susan  moved  she  was 


happy  to  go  because  she  wanted  so  much  to  go 
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someplace  and  she  was  sorry  she  had  to  leave  all 
her  friends  ....  Five  or  six  months  she  was  here, 
and  she  had  to  leave  again"  (mobile  girl  re 
another).  "When  Richard  moved,  he  was  a little 
shook-up.  When  your  father  has  to  leave  and  go 
overseas,  you  never  know  what  could  happen...  He 
(Richard)  dldn 't  really  want  to  leave  because  he 
got  used  to  the  teacher,  and  he^s  a really  nice 
teacher  if  you  know  him"  (mobile  girl  re  mobile 
boy).  "When  I left  school  in  Texas  I was  sad 
'cause  I had  thought  it  was  really  my  home... 

And  I loved  my  teacher"  (mobile  girl). 

What  do  local  boys  and  girls  think  of  mobile 
pupils  who  are  about  to  leave?  "Tommy  was  glad 
to  leave  because  he  talked  a lot  and  so  the 
teachers  yelled  at  him. . „ Patty  had  to  leave  and 
she  was  unhappy  because  she  was  in  our  gang 
(a  clique  member)  and  had  friends"  (local  girl). 
"Most  really  don’t  want  to  go  if  they  have  a lot 
of  friends"  (local  girl).  "Those  that  are  un- 
happy and  don't  have  friends  are  glad  to  go. 
Those  that  have  friends  and  are  doing  well  in 
school  arc  sad  to  leave"  (local  boy).  "When 
she  (mobile  girl)  had  to  leave,  she  was  sad 
but  kind  of  happy  because  they  (classmates) 
were  always  starting  fights"  (local  girl). 
"Moving  out?  Sometimes  if  you  are  happy  you  get 
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rid  of  the  teacher.  I wouldn't  feel  that  way 
'cause  if  I moved  now,  I would  be  moving  away 
from  a whole  life  that  I was  born  and  raised  up 
in"  (local  boy).  "On  their  (mobile  pupils') 
last  day  they're  very  somber  and,  you  know, 
very  serious,  and  very  sad,  and  kind  of  gloomy. 
Sometimes  even  kind  of  teary-eyed.  And  usually 
they  don't  say  goodbye  to  you,  each  person... 

And  usually  they  just  kind  of  look  at  them 
(classmates),  s<-nre  at  all  of  them,  and  walk 
off"  (local  girl).  "On  Ingrid's  last  day, 
she  was  very  quiet.  She  hardly  even  talked, 
only  when  she  was  asked  something.  And  then 
out  at  recess,  she  just  walked  around  quietly 
as  though  her  little  heart  was  broken.  And 
when  she  left  she  said  goodbye  to  Mr.  D and  few 
of  her  dose  friends,  and  then  she  stared  at  every- 
one and  just  walked  out"  (local  girl).  "They 
(military  dependent  classmates)  don 't  like  to 
move  'cause  they  know  a lot  of  people  by  then. 
Maybe  they  don't  mind  it  but  I wouldn't  like  to 
move  a lot...  They  are  used  to  it;  it,  maybe, 
doesn‘t  bother  them...  Most  kids  were  probably 
happy  to  move.  It  depends  on  if  they've  got  a 
lot  of  friends,  like  I wouldn't  want  to  move, 
'cause  I've  got  a lot  of  friends  here"  (local 
girl).  "Well,  sometimes  they're  happy;  sometimes 
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they're  sad,  but  they  never  tell  the  teacher.. . 

But  then  somebody  else,  like  Joanne,  she  just 
usually  plays  hopscotch  by  herself;  I don't  think 
she'd  worry  about  moving"  (local  girl).  "He 
(mobile  pupil)  was  kind  of  afraid...  'cause 
he  heard  they're  awful  smart  (the  kids  in  the 
new  school).  He  felt  sad  about  leaving  here  'cause 
a lot  of  his  good  friends  are  here"  (local  boy). 
"When  John  (her  boyfriend,  a military  dependent) 
was  leaving  for  Hawaii,  he  called  me  up.  He  said 
he  missed  me,  y'know.  (Rather  shyly)  I miss 
him  a little  too"  (local  girl).  Both  military 
dependents  and  local  pupils  realize  that  for  the 
recently  integrated  newcomer  in  their  midst,  leav- 
ing friends  is  difficult.  Girls  seem  to  be  more 
saddened  than  boys  when  they  leave  their  friends. 
Many  military  dependents  and  local  pupils  have 
mentioned  that  at  least  for  a few  months  after  a 
sixth-grade  friend  leaves,  they  continue  to  hear 
from  him  or  her  and  to  write  one  another.  "Only 
close  friends  keep  in  touch";  "only  if  they  are 
real,  real  good  friends  we'll  keep  in  touch" 

(local  boys).  "We  write  to  most  of  the  friends 
that  we  had  in  Dayton...  You  don't  miss  them  too 
much.  We've  been  through  it  lots  of  times" 

(Mil.  Dep.  boy).  "Now  that  Donna's  getting 
settled  down,  she's  not  writing  so  much"  (local 
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girl).  "We  (the  interviewee  and  her  friend) 
write  about  3 times  a week.  We  write  to  peo- 
ple we  knew  in  Florida  — I think  quite  a few 
kids  (in  her  classroom)  do  that"  (Mil.  Dep. 
girl) . 

What  is  done  when  a pupil  leaves?  Is  there 
a party  or  a farewell  card?  Any  special  ritual? 
Several  pupils,  both  military  dependents  and 
locals,  said  "Nothing  special  is  done",  that 
sometimes  the  kid  who  leaves  doesn't  say  anything 
and  departs  suddenly.  Others  had  different 
comments:  "Last  day  of  school  when  someone's 

leaving,  the  teacher  has  to  draw  up  transfer 
papers  — she  gets  hectic.  Sometimes  you  draw 
up  a little  certificate  and  everybody  signs  it, 
and  you  present  it  to  the  person  going  away. 
There's  never  a party  but  a get-together  (in 
class)  and  goodbye.  The  person  who's  leaving 
would  still  take  tests  — they  would  count  on 
their  grade"  (local  boy).  "Well,  I guess  maybe 
weld  get  fem  a little  going  away  card  or  some- 
thing. Just,  you  know,  just  a little  thing  to 
shoi?  that  you  liked  them  while  they  were  here" 
(local  girl).  "We  had  a going-away  party  for 
Donna,  not  at  school  but  at  home.  We  gave  her 
a present"  (local  girl).  "Nothing  was  done  for 
David  when  he  left.  The  kids  just  say  'goodbye 
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I felt  sad  because  he’ll  have  to  make  friends 
all  over  and  leave  his  old  frierds...  But  we 
still  write"  (Mil.  Dep.  boy).  "In  the  last 
day  of  school  sometimes  the  teacher  don’t  make 
them  do  nothin ' . She  just  let  them  sit  around 
or  something...  There's  no  party"  (local  boy). 

"He  had  all  these  transfer  papers  and  everyone 
knew  he  was  leaving  that  day...  We  all  said 
•goodbye,  good  luck"'  (local  boy). 

"No,  there  is  no  party  and  no  official 
announcement  when  a kid  leaves"  (local  girl). 

"The  teacher  doesn't  treat  the  leaver  any 
different;  she  prepares  his  transfer  records. 

He  has  to  wash  and  clean  out  his  desk  and 
bring  a note  giving  him  permission  to  leave. 

No  parties  are  given  for  those  who  leave" 

(local  boy).  "Well,  usually  on  the  day  that 
they  are  going  to  leave  or  the  last  day,  the 
teacher  tells  us  to,  you  know,  play  with  them 
and  talk  to  them  during  recess.  (Interviewer: 

You  mean  she  makes  an  announcement  while  he 
is  there?)  Yes.  Well,  at  the  very  last  part 
of  the  day  she  says,  'you  can  say  goodbye  to  him' 
and  all  that.  i interviewer : And  that  means  that 

everybody  can  get  up  and  talk  to  him  or  some- 
thing?) Well,  whoever  wants  to  at  the  end  of 
the  day  when  you  are  getting  your  coats  and 
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things.  (Interviewer:  Do  you  ever  have  a 

party  for  him?)  No,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  we  have  a party  for  the  teacher  some- 
times 1"  (local  girl). 

What  are  the  views  of  the  military  depen- 
dents themselves  regarding  the  rites  of 
leaving?  What  has  been  their  experience?  The 
greatest  majority  said  that  "goodbye  & good 
luck"  were  about  the  only  thing  they  got.  Some 
said  they  got  farewell  cards  signed  by  either 
all  pupils  in  the  classroom  or  only  by  their  good 
friends,  the  latter  case  being  purely  the  friends 
rather  than  the  teacher's  own  initiative.  Others 
had  different  experiences:  "At  one  school  (in 

Illinois),  the  kids  gave  me  cards  with  their 
pictures  on  them  and  they  sang,  i/ell,  'she's  a 
jolly  good  fellow'...  7vt  another  school  (in 
Virginia),  there  was  a bunch  of  kids  gonna 
leave  then,  so  they  just  gave  a party  for  us 
all  (at  school)"  (Mil.  Dep.  girl).  "Everything 
was  in  a rush.  I had  to  have  my  papers  signed, 
and  I had  to  give  them  back  the  books,  and  I 
wont  around  the  whole  school  doing  that...  But 
they  had  a surprise  party  for  me  at  the  end  of 
the  day"  (Mil.  Dep.  boy).  "At  one  school  I was 
in,  anyone  who  was  good  or  leaving  would  get  to 
draw  out  of  a grab  bag  which  had  toys  or  things 
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the  teacher  took  from  the  boys  who  used  them 
when  they  weren't  supposed  to,.  She  (the 
teacher)  also  put  things  in  it.  I drew  earrings 
from  the  bag  at  the  time  I was  leaving  (in  4th 
grade)"  (Mil.  Dep.  girl).  "When  Pattie  (a 
friend)  and  I left,  one  day  in  the  middle  of 
the  year  (5th  grade),  the  boys  yelled  and 
cheered;  the  girls  were  sad.  There  was  no 
parties  or  anything  special.  But  the  teacher 
said  she  was  going  to  miss  us"  (Mil  Dep. 
girl).  In  ail  their  responses,  those  who 
talked  about  their  feelings  when  they  left 
school  were  more  preoccupied  with  the  reac- 
tions and  attitudes  of  their  classmates  rather 
than  those  of  the  teacher.  Hardly  a pupil  or 
two  ever  mentioned  the  teacher  when  they 
talked  about  their  experience  of  leaving. 

For  sixth-graders,  school  is  not  an 
academy  by  a social  arena,  an  interactive 
setting,  a friendship  network.  How  they 
'fnake  it'  with  their  classmatei  seems  more  impor- 
tant to  them  than  "making  it"  v/ith  the  teacher. 
Their  insights  into  the  social  worlds  they 
encounter  and  participate  in,  as  we  have 
shown  in  discussion  of  their  interviews  in 
this  chapter,  often  surpass  those  of  adults. 

They  are  the  natives  of  the  situation  who  know 
whereof  they  speak.  The  school  looks  quite  dif- 
ferent when  viewed  from  their  standpoint* 
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CHAPTER  VII 

FIELD-WORK  IN  SCHOOLS:  CLASSROOM  & SCHOOL  OBSERVATION 

What  kind  of  a place  is  the  classroom  for  both  migrant  and 
local  pupils?  What  types  of  pupil-pupil  and  pupil-teacher  inter- 
action take  place  in  it?  What  range  of  alternative  responses  and 
freedom  of  action  is  allowed  in  it?  What  social  values  are 
communicated?  What  are  the  playground  and  classroom  norms  of 
the  society  of  children  at  the  sixth-grade  level?  How  is  the 
mobile  child  viewed  by  his  peers,  his  teachers,  and  himself?  How 
does  he  and  those  around  him  in  school  articulate  his  experience 
of  strangership? 

To  answer  these  and  other  questions,  we  did  field-work 
in  schools.  By  field  work  is  meant  anthropological  field  work, 
the  kind  that  an  anthropologist  does  in  an  exotic  setting.  It  is 
also  known  as  participant  observation,  an  immersion  of  the  observer 
in  the  life  of  those  around  him  and  his  use  of  himself  as  a human 
filter  to  screen  reality.  The  difference  between  anthropological 
field  work  and  the  survey  or  mailed  questionnaire  method  is  that 
in  field  work,  data  are  not  collected  by  remote  control;  the 
field  worker  is  on  the  spot  and  experiences  his  data.  Whereas  a 
survey  researcher  may  be  content  with  tabulating  responses  checked, 
for  example,  as  "favorable",  he  would  not  know  what  induced  his 
respondents  to  check  a particular  response;  the  field  worker,  on 
the  other  hand,  knows  the  whys  and  wherefores  and  is  thus  in  a 
better  position  to  interpret  his  data.  In  addition,  a priori 
assumptions  that  the  survey  researcher  may  hold  dear  may  not  be 
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important  in  the  life  or  work  of  those  he  is  interested  in  studying. 
In  other  words,  the  anthropological  field-worker  deliberately  tra.i  ’*• 
himself  in  looking  at  things  from  the  view  point  of  the  natives  of 
the  situation,  and  in  giving  them  their  heads  and  their  voice.  If 
he  develops  a questionnaire  or  an  interview  guide,  he  knoxtfs  that 
the  items  are  relevant  to  his  informants'  experiences.  He  thus 
collects  naturalistic  data. 

Field-work  data  are  data  collected  in  an  ethnographic  manner 
and  yielding  observational  protocals  and  field  notes  that  treat 
the  classroom  as  a slice  of  life  (cf.  Jules  Henry's  and  Marie  1*1. 
Hughes'  classroom  observations).^  The  observer  views  the  classroom 
as  a little  society,  notes  the  interchange  between  teacher  and 
pupils  (the  sequence  of  events,  the  reactions,  the  eloquent  glance 
or  grunt,  the  influence  structure  and  distribution,  the  whole 
interactional  ecology)  and  records,  on  paper,  as  many  verbatim 
statements  as  possible  (the  Jules  Henry  method)  or  records  in  his 
head  (the  Everett  C.  Hughes  method)  a tape  that  he  unreels  as  soon 
as  he  has  access  to  a Grey  Audograph  machine,  a notebook,  or  a 
typewriter.  The  first  method,  with  its  high  verbatim  statements 
output,  is  more  linguistic  than  interactional;  the  second  method, 
with  its  emphasis  on  a larger  perspective  and  more  attention  to 
the  social  context,  is  more  interactional.  Both  methods  turn  the 
human  observer  into  a precision  instrument,  a camera  and  a tape 
recorder  at  the  same  time,  a selective  video-tape  editor.  In  our 
field  work  in  schools,  we  used  both  the  Henry  and  Hughesian  methods; 
the  former  for  concentrated  one-to-two  hours  of  classroom  observa- 
tion; the  latter,  especially  for  more  prolonged  observations  on 
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the  playground  and  for  all-day  school  observations. 

Field  work  is  also  known  as  unstructured  observation.  No 
observation,  of  course,  is  totally  unstructured;  what  is  meant 
by  "unstructured"  in  this  context  is  that  the  observer  does  not 
use  a rigid  checklist  of  a priori  items  but  deliberately  trains 
himself  in  seeing  things  according  to  the  people  who  are  caught 
up  in  the  situation,  be  it  schooling  for  the  pupil  or  school 
teaching  for  the  teacher.  The  observer  can  never  allow  himself 
to  be  enamored  of  his  hypotheses;  he  develops  hypotheses  in  the 
field  situation  itself  and  is  always  ready  to  "junk"  them  if  he 
finds  out  that  they  fall  short  of  the  mark  or  are  not  anchored 
in  the  data.  For  the  observer,  the  hypotheses  he  develops  in 
the  field  situation  are  lenses  to  haul  facts  into  focus,  to  make 
sense  out  of  the  human  drama  he  witnesses  and  is  part  of;  if  such 
hypotheses  do  not  pull  in  a meaningful  range  of  data  and  inter- 
relationships, then  they  are  modified  or  discarded,  ii  search  for 
contrary  evidence  and  alternate  ejqplanations  is  always  at  the 
back  of  the  observer’s  mind.  Tentative  hypotheses  to  be  tested 
in  the  full  range  of  available  phenomena  is  a continuous  field 
work  process. 

Field  work  is  a method  for  enlargement  of  awareness,  for 
meaningful  understanding.  The  observer  deliberately  views  the 
familiar  as  if  it  were  unfamiliar;  he  looks  for  unobvious  things 
that  lie  behind  the  obvious;  he  uncovers  hidden  similarities  and 
conceptualizes  them.  Although  anthropological  field  work  has 
been  mainly  carried  out  in  exotic  overseas  settings,  several 
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sociologists,  especially  those  whose  orientation  is  that  of  the 

Chicago  school  of  sociology,  have  employed  it  in  the  study  of 

American  institutions.  For  according  to  the  Chicago  school,  the 

sociologist  is  defined  as  an  anthropologist  of  his  society,  viev/i 

it  at  a critical  distance,  taking  the  stance  of  the  strarger 

towards  it,  and  employing  field  work  as  his  method  of  study.  In 

their  work,  sociologists  such  as  Everett  C.  Hughes,  Howard  S. 

Becker,  Blanche  Geer,  Erving  Goffman,  Herbert  J.  Gans,  and  others 

2 

have  precisely  done  that.  William  Foote  Whyte  in  his  study  of 

a Boston  Italian  Neighborhood  (Street  Corner  Society) , Carl  Uhith 

(under  nom  de  plume.  James  West)  in  his  study  of  a Southern 

Missouri  small  town  (Plainville.  USA) , and  John  A.  Seeley  and 

associates,  in  their  study  of  an  upper  middle-class  North 

American  suburb  (Crestwood  Heights),  have  also  been  anthropologis 

3 

of  American  culture.  Classically,  of  course,  American  culture 
has  been  fortunate  enough  in  that  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  did  not 
conduct  a national  statistical  survey  but  wrote  his  famous  book, 
American  Democracy,  on  the  basis  of  participant  observation  — 
a book  which  after  more  than  a century  ntill  intrigues  us  with 
its  cogent  formulations.^' 

In  the  school,  and  especially  in  the  classroom^ the  field 
worker  cannot  be  a full  participant;  he  is  more  of  an  observer 
than  a participant.  He  may  deliberately  force  himself  to  viei; 
the  school  as  a tribal  or  exotic  society,  but  he  is  familiar  v/ith 
both  its  language,  symbolism,  and  value  system.  He  hardly  ex- 
periences the  culture  shock  that  the  anthropologist  in  overseas 
settings  goes  through.  His  experience  is  essentially  that  of 
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empathy  for  both  the  inmates  and  headmen  of  the  institution.  He 
may  come  up  with  unexpected  data,  but  his  formulations  are 
basically  those  that  have  guided  sociologists  and  anthropologists 
in  the  study  of  various  societies.  Essentially,  the  fieldworker 
of  schools  emerges  through  the  act  of  allowing  a dynamic  inde- 
pendence to  events  that  schoolmen  only  passively  include  in  their 
educational  framework  — e.g.,  informal  networks  of  pupils  and 
rituals  of  induction  — and  through  conceptualization  of  the 
pupils'  viewpoints  as  an  equally  legitimate  way  of  understanding 
the  school.  The  field  worker  in  schools,  as  the  anthropological 
field  ivorker  everywhere,  is  always  intrigued  by  humans  as  symbol- 
makers  and  symbo 1- consumer s , by  their  mythologies  and  hierarchies, 
folkways  and  mores,  and  formal  and  informal  social  networks.  His 
"bag"  is  x^hat  Robert  Redfield  has  called  "the  universally  human 
and  culturally  variable".  Whereas  the  survey  researcher  who  is 
questionnaire-centered  may  be  said  to  be  txvice  removed  from  his 
data,  the  field  worker  is  fully  immersed  in  his  data  --  he  knows 
"Where  it's  at",  can  "tell  it  like  it  is",  and  "digs  the  nitty- 
gritty"  of  the  situation.  The  survey  researcher  knows  a little 
about  a large  number  of  people;  the  field  worker,  a lot  about  a 
smaller  number.  The  former  is  extensive  on  a thin  basis;  the 
latter  is  intensive  on  a thick  one,  for  his  specialty  is  the 

5 

comprehensive  case  study,  the  ethnography  of  the  little  community. 

Until  recently,  field  work  has  been  an  oral  tradition;  few 

6 

people  have  written  about  it  as  a method.  Usually,  field  work 
has  been  done  by  one  person  and  not  more  than  two.  But  recently, 
as  in  this  project,  teams  of  field  workers,  e.g.,  four  people  at 
a time,  have  been  employed  on  various  projects.  Formerly,  as 
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part  of  their  course  work,  teams  of  college  students  used  to 
collect  data  on  a given  institution;  more  recently,  full-time 
staff  members  have  been  employed  in  this  capacity.  Quite  often, 
staff  members  have  to  be  trained  to  do  field  work,  for  they 
usually  are  only  familiar  with  survey  research  and  quantitative,, 
rather  than  qualitative, methods.  The  author,  for  example,  having 
been  a field  worker  in  schools  and  other  institutions  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  having  taught  field  work  to  graduate  student" , 
was  in  a position  to  conduct  training  sessions  for  staff  members 
who  were  to  be  field  workers  on  the  project  by  including  them  in 
his  regular  university  course  as  if  they  were  students  and  giving 
them  a chance  to  develop  skills  in  various  agencies  and  institu- 
tions prior  to  starting  their  field  work  in  schools  included 
in  this  project.  Several  of  them  were  also  trained  in  inter- 
viewing in  addition  to  observation. 

In  1964-65,  we  made  259  school  observations  that  centered 
primarily  on  the  30  classrooms  in  our  sample  of  that  year.  These 
observations  ranged  from  one  to  two  hours  in  duration.  In  addi- 
tion, each  field  worker  spent  two  to  five  full  days  at  each 
school,  from  early  morning  till  closing  time.  In  1965-66,  we 
modified  our  observational  plan  a bit:  we  thought  it  advisable 

to  concentrate  on  some  classrooms  within  each  school  more  than 
others.  This  we  did  in  order  that  each  of  our  field  workers 
might  get  to  know  at  least  60-65  children  (two  classrooms)  very 
well.  From  Group  I of  our  1965-66  classrooms  (those  where 
military  dependents  constituted  a majority) , we  designated  2 
classrooms  for  primary  attention;  from  Group  II  (those  where 
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military  dependents  and  local  pupils  were  about  half  and  half), 

4;  and  from  Group  III  (where  local  pupils  were  a majority),  4. 

Thus  out  of  the  28  classrooms  in  the  1965-66  sample,  10  were 
designated  for  primary  attention;  the  rest,  for  less  intensive 
study.  (In  this  manner,  those  pupils  selected  from  the  10  core 
classrooms  for  scheduled  interviews  in  our  1965-66  overall  pupil 
interview  sample  were  better  known  to  our  field  workers;  rapport 
between  interviewer  and  interviewee  was  already  established.  Of 
339  school  observations  made  in  1965-66,  206  were  made  in  the 
10  "core"  classrooms  and  133  in  the  18  auxilliary  ones.  Jill  in 
all,  of  every  3 visits  to  a school,  2 were  devoted  to  the  "core" 
classrooms  and  1 to  the  auxiliary  ones. 

The  field-work  data  we  collected  in  1964-65  and  1965-66  con- 
sisted of  informal  conversations  with  school  personnel  (especially 
teachers)  and  pupils,  classroom  and  playground  observations, 
observations  of  school  assembly  and  interaction  on  school  buses, 
in  dining  rooms,  faculty  meetings,  and  so  forth.  Our  field 
notes  helped  us  interpret  pupil  interviews,  achievement  data, 
sociometric  data,  self-concept  data,  data  on  geographic  mobility 
and  locality,  and  other  topics  we  discussed  in  the  previous 
chapters. 

vihat  did  we  learn  from  our  field  work?  The  field  worker, 
in  any  situation  or  institution,  usually  collects  mountains  of 
data  — more  data  than  he  can  ever  use.  This  is  part  and  parcel 
of  field  work  as  a method,  for  field  notes  are  written  as  narra- 
tives and  encompass  everything  the  field  worker  encounters.  Ke 
records  everything  regardless  of  whether  it  seemed  important  for 
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him  to  record  or  not,  for  things  that  may  seem  momentarily  un- 
important may  turn  out  to  be  of  crucial  importance  later  on, 
that  is,  they  may  suggest  regularities  in  the  social  structure 
that  the  field  worker  may  not  at  first  have  thought  important 

or  they  may  suggest  clues  for  further  exploration  of  a given 

7 

point  or  hypothesis. 

For  purposes  of  this  project,  our  field  work  data  are 
classifiable  as  follows:  (a)  data  on  the  school  as  a social 
institution,  on  teaching  and  learning  and  on  pupil  culture; 

(b)  data  on  the  attitude  of  teachers  to  mobile  pupils;  and  (c) 
data  on  the  phenomenology  of  the  school-age  stranger.  Inter- 
pretation of  field-work  data  is  more  inductive  than  deductive, 
it  depends  on  something  that  Goethe  has  termed  an  Anschauung . 
a capacity  to  discern  and  feel  the  general  in  the  particular; 
a mental  process  by  which  the  person,  through  observation  and 
intuition,  spontaneously  grasps  a thing  in  its  wholeness;  a 
total  grasp  of  pattern,  of  coherence  of  central  elements,  of  the 
center  of  gravity  in  social  phenomena,  of  the  unity  of  permanence 
and  change;  a total  perspective  focused  on  the  unity  of  oppo- 
sites, on  seeing  things  in  larger  and  larger  contexts,  of 
linking  hidden  similarities  — in  short,  an  integrative  vision, 
a configuration.  If  this  explanation  of  Anschauung  sounds  poetic 
or  philosophical,  or  more  in  the  realm  of  what  a Goethe,  a 
Mommsen,  a Burckhardt,  a Toynbee,  a Plato,  a Shakespeare,  a 
Milton,  a Simmel,  or  an  Edward  Sapir  can  do,  then  we  can  assure 
the  reader  that  the  ordinary  sociologist,  althouc^h  guided  by 
the  principle  of  Anschauung.  knows  that  intuition  is  but  a 
variety  of  trained  perception,  culturally  programmed,  and 
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heavily  influenced  by  the  conventional  wisdom  of  others.  In 
the  final  analysis  the  field  worker,  because  of  his  interest  in 
cumulative  knowledge,  draws  his  interpretation  from  what  is 
available  in  his  occupational  literature;  he  may  modify  what  is 
available  but  can  never  create  something  absolutely  new.  For 
us,  for  example,  socio-cultural  formulations  make  sense,  not 
clinical  ones,  and  thus  guide  our  interpretation  of  data. 

One  of  the  best  known  socio-cultural  categorization  schemes 
for  analysis  of  field  work  data  dealing  with  schools  is  Jules 
Henry's  "A  Cross-Cultural  Outline  of  Education"  (Current  Anthro- 
pology, Vol.  1,  No.  4,  pp.  267-305,  July  1960).  we  did  not 
follow  Henry's  outline  because  it  was  primarily  cross-cultural 
and  because  it  made  no  provision  for  the  study  of  geographic 
mobility. 

In  the  following  sections  of  this  chapter,  we  shall  summarize 
and  interpret  our  data  on  the  public  school  as  a social  institu- 
tion, concentrating  on  what  is,  after  all,  the  focus  of  this 
study:  the  experience  of  the  mobile  child  as  a constant  stranger. 

The  purpose  of  field  work,  among  other  things,  is  to  develop 
hypotheses  that  can  be  tested  in  a range  of  institutions:  What 

may  be  true  of  the  school  may  be  true  of  other  social  settings 
such  as  the  factory,  church,  prison,  or  hospital.  In  this 
chapter,  our  purpose  will  be  to  develop  a socio-cultural  frame- 
work for  the  study  of  public  schools,  a framework  that  may  be 
useful  to  researchers  interested  in  a range  of  institutions  or 
to  people  interested  in  the  process  of  education.  Of  necessity, 
we  will  focus  on  the  abstract  and  a synthesis  of  various  formu- 
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A.  The  School  as  a Social  Institution 

A social  institution  may  be  defined  as  an  agency  of 
social  control.  People  are  processed  by  institutions  through- 
out their  lives:  the  family,  school,  church,  college,  hos- 

pital, factory,  or  prison  — in  baptism,  work,  sickness, 
health,  marriage,  incarceration,  and  death.  As  Arnold  Gehler. 
maintains,  institutions,  as  regulatory  agencies  and  guardians 
of  integrative  symbols  in  society,  confront  the  person  with 
a massive  reality;  they  channel  his  conduct  in  much  the  same 

g 

way  as  instincts  channel  the  behavior  of  animals.  In  this 
sense,  institutions  among  humans  are  seen  as  a substitute 
for  instinct.  That  the  school  is  an  agency  of  social  con- 
trol, of  turning  the  child  into  a pupil,  is  well-known  by 
both  pupils  and  parents.  The  notion  of  social  control,  of 
controllers  and  the  controlled,  is  also  found  in  Sumner's 
definition  of  an  institution:  a set  of  functionaries 

formally  established  to  deal  with  the  person  at  various 

9 

junctures  in  his  life.  That  is  to  say  that  the  daily 
business  of  institutions  is  socialization,  of  turning  the 
person  into  a social  being  according  to  specific  cultural 
norms . 

An  institution  is  a rigid  part  of  the  social  structure. 
As  Cooley  maintains,  an  institution  is  "made  up  of  persons, 
but  not  of  whole  persons;  each  one  enters  into  it  with  a 
trained  and  specialized  part  of  himself".1®  This  means 
that  in  an  institution  the  most  important  thing  about  the 
person  is. what  can  be  called  his  "basic  institutional  role"  — 
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being  a pupil  or  a teacher;  a warden  or  an  inmate;  a doctor 

or  a patient.  Unless  the  basic  institutional  role  is  satis- 
fied, no  other  roles  or  personal  capacities  can  be  allowed 
to  come  into  play.  It  is  when  the  child  satisfies  his  pupil 
role  vis-a-vis  the  headmen  of  the  school  that  he  is  allowed 
to  be  more  of  himself;  if  not,  then  not,  for  nothing  in  an 
institutional  setting  takes  precedence  over  one's  basic  role. 
(The  same  is  also  true  of  the  family,  for  there,  for  example, 
the  person  is  considered  first  and  foremost  a son  or  a 
daughter,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  may  be  occupationally 
famous  as  a physician,  college  professor,  movie  star,  or 
gangster. ) That  persons  enter  institutions  only  with  parts 
- themselves,  as  Cooley  asserts,  and  not  with  their  total 
being,  explains  for  us  the  tension  and  hostility  that  are 
quite  often  perennial  between  functionaries  and  clients, 
be  they  teachers  and  pupils,  doctors  and  patients,  or  wardens 
and  inmates.  It  also  suggests  for  us  the  definition  of  an 
institution  as  a network  of  hierarchical  roles  that  are  in 
delicate  balance.  In  an  institution,  functionaries  and 
clients  have  a "fated  mutuality"  — they  are  defined  with 
reference  to  each  other  and  in  terms  of  each  other.  They 
are  teachers  and  the  taught,  administrators  and  the  adminis- 
tered, counselors  and  counselees,  and  so  forth.  The  "patients 
make  the  doctor";  the  taught,  the  teacher.  Functionaries 
and  clients  form  a social  system;  one  cannot  exist  without 
the  other. 

It  is  in  this  context  of  tension  between  practitioners 
and  clients  that  we  can  understand  j-jillard  Waller's  assertion 
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that  the  essential  characteristic  of  interaction  in  the  school 

is  ceremonious  fighting.  Potentially  and  actually,  according 

to  Waller,  superiors  and  subordinates  are  natural  enemies;  in 

the  school  setting,  it  is  teachers  and  students.  This  means 

that  when  the  chips  are  down,  both  students  and  teachers  know 

which  party  is  on  which  side  of  the  authority  line.  (Some 

students,  and  soi  a teachers,  continually  operate  on  the  premise 

that,  at  any  moment,  the  chips  may  be  down.)  Congenial 

teachers  may  forget  the  authority  line  or  dislike  it,  but  no 

student  can  afford  to  forget  that  the  teacher  can  terminate 

equality  relations;  it  is  usually  up  to  the  teacher  to  revoke 

relations,  not  the  student.  In  other  words,  the  terms  of 

formal  teacher-student  relations  are  decided  unilaterally; 

potentially  it  is  a one-sided  relationship.  Usually,  students 

who  are  interested  in  learning  and  in  finishing  school  can 

put  up  with  the  authority  system  of  the  school.  Obviously, 

formal  authority  is  contingent  upon  not  being  used  all  the 

time.  The  teacher  usually  husbands  her  authority;  she  cannot 

send  children  to  the  principal  all  the  time.  In  other  words, 

12 

the  teacher  is  not  as  free  as  children  think  she  is.  That 
children  are  aware  of  the  authority  system  of  the  school 
and  of  their  formalistic  relationship  with  their  teachers 
was  amply  documented  in  the  last  chapter,  the  chapter  dealing 
with  interviews  with  sixth-graders. 

This  leads  us  to  look  at  the  balance  of  relations  in 
the  school.  Equilibrium  in  social  relations  in  institutions 
is  perhaps  just  a temporary  stability;  it  is  never  uniform 
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or  complete  all  the  time.  This  means  that  in  the  daily  life 

13 

of  the  school,  social  relations  constitute  a negotiated  order 
between  superiors  and  subordinates;  it  is  up  to  the  teacher 
to  consider  the  student  an  equal,  not  vice-versa  (the  same  is 
true  of  principal  vs.  teachers).  Both  students  and  teachers 
engage  in  bargaining  tactics  to  achieve  a negotiated  order. 

That  equilibrium  is  a temporary  stability  is  seen  clearly 
when  a substitute  teacher  comes  to  a classroom  and  the 
students  get  the  upper  hand  for  a change!  (bee  the  last 
chapter  for  discussion  of  the  "fooling  around"  ethos  of 
sixth-graders  and  their  inclination  to  bait  both  substitute 
and  student-teachers.  ) .'ithin  the  formal  rules  of  institu- 
tions, for  both  superiors  and  subordinates,  there  is  room 
for  maneuver;  ceremonious  fighting  and  behavioral  bargains 
seem  to  be  at  the  core  of  social  relations. 

In  this  context,  we  are  reminded  of  Park's  definition 
of  society  as  a group  of  competitive  sub-groups  that  are  in 
temporary  balance  — a definition  that  cuts  across  both  the 
school  and  society  and  on  the  basis  of  which  we  can  make 
a case  for  the  school  as  a "small  society".  In  Park's  formu- 
lations, human  collectivities  are  essentially  seen  as  eco- 
logical systems  whose  competi tively-cooperative  elements  are 

balanced  against  one  another  and  society  itself  is  regarded 

1 A 

as  a patterned  accommodation.  * 

Institutions,  as  Malinowski  has  indicated,  have  a syn- 

15 

thetic  rather  than  a unitary  function.  lihat  is  church-like 
about  the  school?  '..hat  is  family-like  about  it?  !.hat  is 
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factory-like,  hospital-like,  and  prison-like  about  it?  If 

you  listen  to  a principal  talking  in  an  assembly  before  the 

whole  school  and  stressing  individualism,  democracy,  good 

work-habits,  and  the  like,  you  think  you  were  hearing  a 

minister  addressing  his  congregation.  schools,  as  Peter  L. 

Berger  has  said,  are  churches  for  drilling  children  in  the 

1 6 

religion  ae  democracy.  The  point  is  that  there  has  been  a 
shift  in  the  sacred-secular  dichotomy  in  society  and  that  the 
school,  although  officially  a secular  institution,  does  quite 
often  perform  a sacred  function.  In  a sense,  school  teaching 
can  be  considered  a religious  occupation. 

17 

The  school,  as  ualler  maintains,  is  a "museum  of  virtue". 

The  dichotomy  between  the  idealized  world  of  the  child  and 

the  realistic  one  of  the  adult  is  institutionalized  in  the 
1 8 

school.  Schools,  as  Sumner  has  emphasized,  teach  the 

predominant  orthodoxy  of  society,  not  the  full  range  of  beliefs 

19 

and  values  in  society. 

In  schools  where  there  is  an  emphasis  on  production,  the 

endless  test  battery-scores  and  marking  business  make  the 

school  resemble  a factory.  It  is  as  if  teachers  were  employed 

on  a piece-work  basis  and  — as  expected  — would  resort  to  rate 

busting.  (7»e  have  more  fully  explored  the  factory  aspects 

of  the  school  in  our  sociological  discussion  of  academic 

achievement.  Chapter  III.)  On  the  other  hand,  some  schools 

do  seem  like  little  hospitals,  with  "special  adjustment  rooms" 

for  emotionally-disturbed  children  and  school  counselors  who 

’0 

love  to  "play  doctor"  even  to  non-maladjusted  children." 
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Indeed,  some  public  schools,  because  of  the  occupational 

ideology  of  school  counselors  seem  to  operate  quite  often  as 

if  they  were  a Kogerian  theological  seminary. 

As  Goffman  says,  "What  is  prison-like  about  prisons  is 

21 

founc  in  institutions  whose  members  have  broken  no  laws". 

Patients,  prisoners,  and  students  — persons  for  whom  services 

are  organized  — have  no  voice  in  the  operation  of  hospitals, 

jails,  or  schools;  if  they  do,  it  is  only  as  token  participation  ; 

22 

their  committees  and  councils  are  carefully  controlled.  That 
is  to  say  that  institutions  are  primarily  run  to  meet  the 
needs  of  administrators,  not  pupils.  The  educational  slogans 
of  "meeting  the  needs  of  the  whole  child"  and  "adapting  the 
school  to  the  child,  not  the  child  to  the  school"  are  worthy 
ideals  that  are  often  honored  in  the  breach,  for  among  other 
things,  the  teachers  themselves  according  to  many  school 
administrators,  have  no  needs  to  be  met  — only  children  do  — 
and  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  the  teacher  whose  needs  a re 
not  met  to  "meet  the  needs"  of  pupils.  Jules  Henry,  John 
Holt,  Edgar  Friedenberg,  Hurray  Wax,  Solon  Kimball  — among 
others  — have  described  the  public  school  as  a rigid  bureau- 

23 

cracy  run  for  the  convenience  of  administrators  not  students: 
Peace  in  the  hallways,  law  and  order  in  the  classroom,  written 
corridor-passes  for  the  student  before  he  can  walk  down  the 
hall  to  the  library  or  the  toilet,  and  a well -supervised 
three-minute  march  from  the  playground  to  the  classroom.  From 
the  student's  viewpoint,  not  the  administrators*,  this  is  a 
coercive  restriction  on  his  freedom,  not  a meeting  of  his  needs. 
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Perhaps  it  can  be  said  that  the  school  has  to  avoid 
disorder  by  enforcing  a set  of  rigid  rules.  This,  of  course, 
is  indicative  of  the  assumptions  schoolmen  have  about  pupils, 
that  is,  that  pupils  cannot  be  entrusted  with  3 modicum  of 
freedom.  Recent  educational  experimentation  in  both  England 
and  the  United  States,  both  at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  levels,  shows  that  the  school  need  not  be  run  like  a 
tight  ship  but  that  its  young  inhabitants  can  be  entrusted 
with  more  freedom  and  do  respond  to  trust  with  trust. 

In  all  the  classrooms  we  have  observed,  the  teacher  is 
in  charge  of  both  conduct  control  and  content  control.  The 
interaction  is  usually  between  pupil  and  teacher  and,  if 
between  pupil  and  pupil f is  usually  mediated  by  the  teacher. 
Both  the  verbal  and  non-verbal  behavior  of  children  is  under 
the  control  of  the  teacher.  Some  teachers,  of  course,  are  more 
lenient  than  others,  but  in  the  classroom,  it  is  always  the 
teacher  who  "calls  the  shots".  On  the  playground,  children 
have  more  autonomy  in  running  their  own  society. 

In  some  classrooms,  children  have  to  stand  up  beside 
their  desks  to  read.  The  teacher  emits  a constant  array  of 
orders:  "Sit  up  straight";  "Sit  up  straight  with  hands  on 
desk";  "Clean  your  desk-top  and  don't  have  any  books  out". 
Children  have  to  file  out  for  movement  from  place  to  place. 
Entering  the  classroom  or  leaving  it  is  done  with  military 
precision:  the  kids  line  up;  every  row  is  dismissed  separately; 
the  teacher  "calls  the  shots".  Children,  in  a goodly  number 


of  classrooms,  are  constantly  enjoined  to  be  quiet,  even  not 
to  whisper.  On  a number  of  occasions,  some  children  were 
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afraid  even  to  request  the  teacher  to  allow  them  to  close  a 
window  from  ivhich  the  draft  got  to  be  unbearable  in  cold 
weather, 

Lavatory  use  in  elementary  schools  seems  to  be  a big 
issues  lavatories  are  for  synchronized  group  use,  not  individ- 
ual use.  Some  schools  have  what  is  known  as  a "bathroom 
break"  or  "lavatory  break".  Pupils  have  to  line  up  to  go 
to  the  toilet  and  line  up  when  they  come  out  of  it.  It 
would  be  no  surprise  if  lining  up  to  do  everything  was -a 
constant  item  in  the  sixth-grader's  dreams i In  our  inter- 
views with  sixth-graders  many  have  said  "school  is  prison", 
considering  themselves  inmates.  Several  were  thankful  to 
their  classroom  clocks:  "If  we  didn't  have  clocks,  we  wouldn't 

get  out  of  school".  (For  other  aspects  of  the  school  as  a 
jail,  see  the  preceding  chapter  on  interviews  with  pupils.) 

In  some  schools,  because  of  overcrowded  cafeteria 
facilities,  sixth-graders  are  only  allowed  15  minutes  for 
lunch.  Wot  only  that,  but  a rule  of  silence  is  enforced; 
no  one  is  allowed  to  talk,  not  even  whisper,  during  lunch, 
which j Voluntarily,  also  includes  the  teacher.  Under  these 
circumstances,  children  develop  an  elaborate  non-verbal 
language  as  if  they  were  prison  inmates,  monastery  recluses, 
or  postulants  in  a Buddhist  lamasery.  Middle-class  Americans, 
as  some  anthropologists  have  observed,  tend  usually  to  be 

2 A 

gesturally  deprived  and  non-verbally  illiterate  *,  but  not 
these  sixth-graders  under  these  circumstances:  they  have 
mobile,  not  grim,  faces;  they  smile  with  their  eyes  rather 
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than  their  teeth;  and  they  have  subtle  hand,  head,  and  . 
shoulder  movements  rather  than  a frozen  posture. 

In  some  schools,  principals  use  the  public-address  0?.A.) 
system  as  a form  of  electronic  surveillance  of  both  teachers 
and  pupils.  In  a hushed,  quiet  voice,  the  principal  keeps 
tabs  on  teachers,  asking  them  to  send  down  their  lists  of 
library  books,  supplies,  etc.  The  class  has  several  inter- 
ruptions of  this  sort  every  day;  it  is  a one-way  P.A.  system 
under  which  the  teacher  cannot  talk  back l 

In  addition,  several  children  are  commandeered  daily 
to  carry  books,  supplies,  equipment,  and  especially  hand- 
written notes  from  teacher  to  teacher.  These  "school 
couriers",  as  we  would  like  to  call  them,  escape  the  ir.onotony 
of  the  classroom  by  running  errands  for  principal  and  teachers 
they  also  help  alleviate  other  children's  classroom  monotony 
by  their  barging-in  and  barging-out.  In  some  cases,  however, 
s< nool  couriers,  through  their  mail-carrying  activities, 
help  the  principal  indulge  his  passion  for  keeping  close,  but 
unnecessary,  watch  over  teachers. 

Besides  couriers,  there  are  other  offices  for  children. 
These,  for  example,  include  "helpers"  and  "monitors"  — 
categories  of  children  who  at  times  serve  as  assistant 
teachers  or  as  intermediaries  between  teachers  and  classmates. 
As  some  sixth-graders  have  indicated  to  us,  to  be  whimsically 
treated  by  the  teacher  is  one  thing,  to  be  arbitrarily 
oppressed  by  "monitors"  is  another.  Uany  sixth-graders  ob- 
jected to  the  disciplinary  powers  of  the  "monitors"  who  not 
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only  distribute  books  in  the  classroom  but  are  quite  often 
charged  with  writing  down  the  names  of  fellow  pupils  who  mis- 
behave when  the  teacher  is  not  in  the  room. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  school  is  not  only  an  academy 
but  a place  where  the  pupil  acquires  an  identity.  The  pupil, 
in  a sense,  lives  in  the  classroom  daily.  lioth  his  teachers 
and  classmates  make  assumptions  as  to  what  he  should  do  and 
get,  and  hence,  what  he  should  be.  h social  organization 
such  as  the  classroom  can  thus  be  viewed  as  a place  for 
generating  assumptions  about  one's  identity;  that  is  to  say, 

a pupil's  participation  in  the  classroom  has  self-defining 
. . 25 

implications.  Of  crucial  importance  in  this  respect  is 

George  Herbert  Mead's  notion  that  a person  perceives  and 

defines  himself  as  he  believes  others  perceive  and  define 
26 

him.  In  this  context,  v/e  can  see  the  importance  of  the 

teacher  as  a definer  of  identity  for  the  pupil  as  well  as  the 

importance  of  classmates  in  this  regard;  also  the  power  role 

of  designated  pupil  intercessionists  and  intermediaries  whom 

the  teacher  calls  "monitors".  In  the  school,  among  other 

things,  the  pupil  learns  to  make  out,  to  work  the  system. 

How  the  child,  under  school  auspices,  is  turned  into  a 

pupil  is  a sociologically-intriguing  topic.  School-imposed 

routines  and  rules,  plus  a segmentation  of  the  day  into  cloc?n- 

27 

time  slices  help  this  process  along.  The  child  feels,  like 
peber's  professional  and  Simmel's  stranger,  narrowed  down 
and  participating  only  with  part  of  himself.  In  the  school, 
the  pupil's  day  is  totally  controlled,  even  his  emotionally- 
redeeming  "recess";  school  people  confront  him  with  a massive 
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reality;  as  a resuxt  of  coercive  maneuvers,  he  makes  the 
school's  code  his  own  — or  tries  to.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  schooling  is  both  imprisonment  and  indoctrination,  and 
the  school  a boot-camp  for  both. 

hat  is  schooling  as  a cultural  process?  In  this  connec- 
tion, v/e  would  like  to' summarize  Jules  Henry's  argument, 
adding  appropriate  comments 

1.  Education  is  culture  writ  small.  Schools  are 
institutions  for  drilling  children  in  cultural 
orientations.  Children  are  trained  to  fit  the 
culture  as  it  exists. 

2.  In  the  school,  children  learn  several  things  at  the 
sane  time;  they  learn  cultural  sympathies,  anxieties, 
and  antagonisms  as  part  and  parcel  of  learning 
curricular  subject  matter.  Subject  matter  is  the 
instrument  for  instilling  cultural  orientations. 

Social  studies  is  the  means  for  explaining  to 
children  what  middle-classed  teachers  understand 

by  democracy. 

3.  schools  are  the  central  conserving  force  of  the 
culture;  they  bear  the  burden  of  cultural  pre- 
occupations and  obsessions;  they  are  always  against 
some  things  and  for  others.  Schooling  is  not  only 
a communication  of  behavioral  "models",  but  also  of 
"anti-models"  and  "non-models".  At  the  same  time 
that  children  are  trained  to  like  certain  things, 
they  are  trained  to  spurn  or  ignore  other  tilings. 
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4.  In  fitting  children  to  the  culture,  in  the  process 
of  training-  them  in  what  is  culturally  necessary  and 
preventing  their  deviation,  the  school  acts  as  an 
instrument  for  narrowing  the  perceptual  sphere  of 
children.  In  essence,  socialization  is  focusing 
the  trainee's  vision  on  something  in  terms  of  what 
the  trainers  consider  relevant. 

5.  Schools  can  manage  to  deal  with  masses  of  children 
only  by  reducing  them  to  a common  definition,  by 
homogenizing  them  culturally.  For  such  definition, 
the  school  creates  an  "essential  nightmare"  for 
children,  providing  them  with  the  fears  necessary 

to  drive  them  away  from  failure  and  towards  success. 

For  the  child,  learning  the  nightmare  in  the  coercive 
environment  of  the  school  is  learning  to  be  stupid, 
to  be  absurd.  To  be  an  idiot  is  part  of  growing  upl 
Schooling  is  a weaning  into  adulthood,  and  adulthood 
is  culturally  defined. 

6.  In  order  that  society  may  not  have  chaos  or  more 
creativity  than  it  can  handle,  the  function  of  schooling 
has  never  been  to  free  the  mind  and  the  spirit  of  man, 
but  to  bind  them.  Some  mod.ern  educators,  in  becoming 
obsessed  with  destroying  the  cultural  nightmare  created 
by  their  predecessors  for  school  children,  have  tried 

to  make  the  school  an  environment  for  impulse  release 
and  fun.  Ordinary  subjects  become  glamorized  beyond 
recognition,  e.g.,  in  the  titles  of  such  sixth-grade 
books  as  "Adventures  in  Spelling",  "Arithmetic  We  Need", 
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ancl  Living  Together  around  the  world"  — let  alone  the 
book-titles  that  stress  fun  or  are  akin  to  "Shakespeare 
without  Tears".  The  fun  ethos  in  education  may  have 
made  children  happier  but  less  responsible  intellectually. 

7.  Because  of  the  confinement  of  children  in  the  classroom 
and  the  restriction  of  their  movement  within  it,  two 
classroom  phenomena  are  particularly  noticeable: 

(a)  To  relieve  tension  and  boredom,  to  escape  physical 
constraint,  children  exaggerate  what  they  are  per- 
mitted to  do,  e.g.,  raising  their  hands,  going  to 

1 

the  pencil-sharpener,  or  looking  for  a book,  At 
times,  their  physical  coercion  is  akin  to  a man 
in  a strait- jacket  moving  his  toes. 

(b)  Since  some  classrooms  have  a rule  of  silence, 
children,  like  prison  inmates,  develop  a versatile 
gestural  language  to  communicate  with  one  another, 
e.g.,  "hushed  voices  — the  nuances  coming  from 
the  eyes". 

Some  of  Henry's  notions  about  education  as  a cultural 

process  are  similar  to  those  of  Durkheim.  According  to  Durkheim, 

the  purpose  of  education  is  to  prepare  the  person  to  partici- 

29 

pate  in  the  national  as  x;ell  as  the  local  culture.  In  terms 
of  its  values  and  tradition,  and  primarily  through  its  schools, 
each  society  insists  upon  turning  out  a certain  kind  of  social 
product,  a prevalent  type  of  person. Thus  education  is  a 
"methodical  socialization  of  the  young  generation";  it  is  "the 


influence  exercised  by  adult  generations  on  those  that  are 
not  yet  ready  for  social  life.  Its  object  is  to  arouse  and 
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to  develop  in  the  child  a certain  number  of  physical,  intellec 

tual , and  moral  states  which  are  demanded  of  him  by  both  the 

political  society  as  a whole  and  the  physical  milieu  for  which 

31 

he  is  specifically  destined".  In  this  respect,  education  ic 
seen  not  merely  as  schooling  or  enculturation  but  also  as  a 
missionizing  activity  especially  paramount  in  a multi-colorcel 
and  multi-ethnic  nation-state.  As  Durkheim  points  out  in 
another  essay,  schools  are  guardians  of  the  national  character.' 
The  contribution  of  American  public  schools  to  national  unity 
in  a multi-ethnic  and  multi-cultured  and  sub-cultured  society 
is  well  known. 

Bo  far,  vie  have,  among  other  things,  concentrated  on  the 

classroom  as  a control  system.  It  can  be  said  that  in  the 

school,  autonomy  is  actually  structured  for  both  adults  and 

33 

children  within  a general  framework  of  compliance.  Obviously 
there  are  patterns  and  degrees  of  such  autonomy  in  the  work 
of  various  school  functionaries  — e.g.,  principal,  vice- 
principal, regular  teachers,  team  teachers,  substitute  teacher 
student  teachers,  "para-professionals",  "sub-professionals", 
"lay-readers",  itinerant  subject-matter  specialists  such  as 
speech  and  art  teachers,  school  secretaries,  and  janitors  — 
in  relation  to  school  clients,  pupils.  Principalship  bears 
on  pupilship,  but  it  is  teachership  that  is  interlocked  with 
it.  Before  we  discuss  teaching  and  learning,  we  would  like 
to  deal  briefly  wi th  two  main  administrative  roles  in  schools: 
the  superintendency  and  principalship. 


It  can  be  said  that  the  school  superintendent  is 
essentially  a broker  of  power;  his  job  is  that  of  political 


mediation  between  various  groups  and  establishment  of  a power- 
base  to  accomplish  such  mediation.  Public  institutions  — be 
they  schools,  hospitals,  or  churches  — are  governed  by  laymen 
(school  boards,  boards  of  trustees,  vestries)  and  run  by  pro- 
fessionals. To  survive  in  the  layman-professional  conflict, 
the  superintendent  functions  essentially  as  a politician,  a 
bond-issue  compaigner,  and  a public  relations  man.  " Although 
educational  literature  enjoins  him  to  be  an  "instructional 
leader"  for  most  of  his  v/aking  hours,  there  is  usually  an 
assistant  superintendent  or  a curriculum  expert  at  the  central 
office  who  usually  pays  full-time  attention  to  instructional 
policies.  As  the  top  manager,  the  superintendent,  neither 
directly  nor  daily,  affects  the  lives  of  pupils. 

In  the  school,  the  principal  may  be  regarded  as  a foreman. 

mediating  between  the  school  system's  central  office  and  his 

school,  and  between  parents,  teachers,  counselors,  and  pupils. 

That  seems  to  be  the  core  of  his  job,  although  educational 

literature  in  its  emphasis  on  what  a principal  should  be  rather 

than  what  he  is,  often  depicts  him  as  an  instructional  leader 

spending  most  of  his  time  in  the  "supervision  of  instruction" 

even  of  post-probationary  teachers  and  in  creating  a Sunday- 

35 

school  world  for  "lay  participation."  In  particular,  as 
every  school  observer  knows,  the  principal  is  especially  wary 
of  those  central -of f ice  personnel  — often  officially  desig- 
nated not  as  supervisors  or  inspectors  but  as  subject-matter 
"consultants"  and  "coordinators"  — who  (to  use  an  old-fashioned 
terminology)  go  to  and  fro  in  the  hope  that  knowledge  would 
increase,  but  who  actually  constitute  a large  corps  that  can 
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be  called  "maintainers  of  the  system".  These  "consultants" 
essentially  carry  news  to  the  central  office  and  engage  in 
informal  as  well  as  formal  evaluation  of  principals,  teachers, 
and  pupils.  school  systems  — with  their  scattered  units 
that  are  administered  as  if  they  we re  citadels  or  tribal 
reservations  — are  run, perhaps  more  than  any  other  institution, 
on  the  basis  of  politics  and  gossip;  the  principal,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  has  to  be  a master  of  public  relations 
and  an  expert  on  controlling  gossip  networks.  Unlike  the 
superintendent's,  the  principal's  presence  in  the  school  does 
have  a bearing  on  the  lives  of  children,  for  he  is  primarily 
an  agent  of  discipline  and  social  control. 

In  discussing  various  occupational  roles  in  the  school 
system,  we  are  tempted  to  add  a very  brief  note  about  teachers. 
Teachers  are  members  of  an  "emergent  profession";  as  an 
occupational  group,  they  have  not  yet  been  accorded  the  pay 
or  prestige  commensurate  with  their  efforts.  Like  any 
oppressed  group,  they  tend  to  have  elaborate  labels  for  those 
below  them  in  status;  hence,  perhaps,  "para-professionals" 

(cf.  para-typhoid) , "sub-professionals"  and  other  designations 
that  teachers  at  times  use  as  a form  of  educational  white- 
backlash  against  those  they  want  to  be  differentiated  from 
and  whom  they  consider  inadmissable  to  their  own  "professional’’ 
fold. 

regardless  of  the  professional  "hang-ups"  of  occupational 
groups,  what  is  teaching  sociologically  or  non-sociologically 
viewed?  Teaching  can  be  defined  as  being  responsible  for  the 
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pupil's  response.  It  is  an  activity  imbued  with  exchange, 
a chancy  business  wfyere  pupils  bargain  for  autonomy  and 
certain  rights  and  privileges.  Competitive  cooperation 
between  teacher  and  pupils,  and  pupils  and  pupils,  charac- 
terizes classroom  interaction.  Overworked  teachers  routinize 
their  activities  in  order  to  cope  with  the  many  demands  on 
their  time  and  energy  — instruction,  study-hall  and  play- 
ground supervision,  paper  work,  and  other  types  of  "dirty 
work"  and  "busy  work"  for  the  institution.  For  some  teachers, 
there  is  happiness  in  routine  and  inertia,  yet  school  admin- 
istrators, after  pushing  teachers  to  routinize  their  work, 
quite  often  accuse  them  of  not  being  innovative  enough  or 
desiring  of  change.  "Discipline"  seems  to  be  the  most 
important  thing  that  principals  judge  teachers  by.  In  time, 
what  discourages  beginning  teachers  may  become  prized  by 

them:  the  bargaining  game  with  pupils  for  control  of  the 

. 36 

class. 

Teaching  is  one  of  the  occupations  where  practioners 

grow  older  but  their  clients  stay  about  the  same  age  (cf. 

pediatricians).  The  teacher's  immersion  into  the  life  of 

children  quite  often  leads  to  her  acculturation  to  it  — 

baby  talk,  simple  syntax,  and  the  least  abstract  manner  of 

putting  an  idea  in  words.  It  is  as  if  elementary-school 

teaching  unfits  the  teacher  for  the  adult  world,  What 

teaching  does  to  some  teachers,  in  the  way  of  rigidity  of 

outlook,  fear  of  children,  and  relentless  sensitivity  to 

37 

one's  dignity  is  cogently  discussed  by  Waller. 
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J.  M.  Stephens  has  defined  teaching  as  a form  of  warm- 
hearted nagging!  The  good  teacher  is  the  one  who  capitalizes 
on  pupils'  primitive  and  spontaneous  tendencies  for  play  and 
exploration;  she  is  also  the  one  who  spaces  her  classroom 
presentations  with  well-timed  pauses  so  that  the  material 

can  sink  in  and  be  linked,  in  the  pupil's  mind,  with  his 
38 

experiences. 

Other  writers,  such  as  John  Holt,  have  discussed  both 
how  children  fail  and  how  children  learn,  and  how  the  school, 

through  its  social  organization,  is  conducive  to  under- 
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achieving  rather  than  achievement.  George  Dennison  has 

shown  that  without  deliberately  learning  the  pupil's  sub- 
culture, the  teacher  can  neither  "reach"  the  pupil  nor 

meaningfully  communicate  with  him;  that  with  doing  so,  she 

. . 40 

can  have  amazing  success. 

In  our  field-work  in  schools,  we  informally  asked 
several  teachers  to  define  teaching.  Some  said  it  was 
"meeting  the  child's  needs",  "making  him  need  what  I think 
he  should  need",  or  "coping  with  individual  differences  in 
the  classroom".  Others  thought  of  teaching  as  inculcating 
values,  a process  of  instilling,  a mission  to  civilize.  (By 
values  teachers  mean  ideal  values,  not  lust  or  greed,  vio- 
lence or  racism,  although  these  may  be  actual  values  in  the 
community.)  Some  teachers  mentioned  that  children's  emotional 
development  was  the  most  important  goal  in  teaching;  they 
seemed  to  consider  themselves  special  emissaries  or  ambassa- 
dors from  the  world  of  adults  to  that  of  kids.  Several 
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teachers  mentioned  that  classroom  control,  or  discipline, 

\\ras  the  most  essential  ingredient  of  teaching.  As  one 
teacher  half  jokingly  and  half  seriously  put  it,  "Teaching 
is  maintaining  a semblance  of  order  in  the  classroom  so  that 
you  can  pound  some  knowledge  into  the  kids'  heads". 

\Jith  regard  to  the  teacher's  style  and  the  response  of 
pupils,  the  classrooms  we  observed  can  be  divided  into  the 
following  types:  those  that  were  tightly  controlled  by  the 
teacher;  those  in  which  the  teacher  deliberately  encouraged 
the  pupxls  to  ask  questions  and  provide  comments;  those  that 
were  a mixture  of  both  permissiveness  and  control;  and  those 
in  which  "anything  goes"  seemed  to  1 3 the  rule.  In  the 
tightly  controlled  classrooms , the  teacher  spent  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  her  time  issuing  orders  or  injunctions: 
"ITo,  I said  not  to  open  that  book";  "I  did  not  ask  anyone  to 
talk...";  “Did  you  make  a mistake  already?"  "You  all  know 
that  we  don't  leave  the  room  until  I dismiss  you,  so  you  all 
better  be  quiet  or  we  will  not  leave";  "straighten  out  your 
desks  and  pick  up  papers  off  the  floor  — you  know  you  don't 
go  if  there  is  talking  when  the  bell  rings;  this  set  of  tables 
is  crooked";  and  especially  the  constant  admonitions  to  be 
quiet,  quiet,  quiet.  The  "tight  control"  teachers  had  lots 
of  rules  and  reprimands  for  children:  rules  for  proceeding 
with  exercises;  rules  for  the  way  finished  papers  should  look 
(e.g.,  straight  lines,  use  of  pen  instead  of  pencil);  rules 
for  correcting  and  changing  answers;  endless  reminders  of 
the  aforementioned  rules;  and  rules  for  leaving  the  classroom. 
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"If  I have  any  foolishness  as  I had  yesterday,  you  will  go 
to  the  office.  I shan’t  remind  you  (note  the  gramma tically- 
elegant  'shan't').  I will  just  send  you  — I will  ask  you 
to  leave  my  room  immediately.  I won't  get  worked  up  like  I 
did  yesterday  with  your  foolishness.  Aemexaber,  no  warnings." 
"Charles,  you  used  the  literal  meaning  and  disregarded  the 
figurative  completely.  Some  of  you  that  X expected  to  do 
well  certainly  disappointed  me...  Today  you  will  have  a chance 
to  redeem  yourselves. 11 

In  addition  to  close  supervision  of  children's  work 
("remember,  you  are  all  going  to  use  a new  sheet  even  if  you 
hav^  a clean  side  on  your  old  sheet  — everyone  will  use  a 
new  sheet...  what  did  I just  say  Robert? ") and  issuing  elabor- 
ate orders  for  each  row  of  pupils  to  stand  before  dismissal, 
the  "tight  control"  teacher  presents  herself  to  the  class  as 
sole  arbiter  of  knowledge  ("remember,  if  you  hit  something 
you  don't  understand,  come  and  ask  me  and  I'll  be  glad  to 
clear  it  up  for  you")  or  even  as  a customs  officer:  "Charles, 
is  that  clay?  If  you  bring  clay  into  this  classroom  again 
I'll  confiscate  it.  I promise  you.  I am  warning  you,  don't 
let  me  see  it".  In  the  worst  classrooms  we  saw,  the  teacher 
gave  a rule  or  reprimand  every  three  or  four  minutes.  For- 
tunately the  worst  kind  of  "tight  control"  classrooms  were 
very  few  in  number. 

In  the  "tight  control"  classrooms  pupils  were  apathetic; 
the  teacher  discouraged  voluntary  pupil  participation  by 
determining  the  class's  assignments  and  the  way  the  assignments 
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were  to  be  executed  — she,  alone,  was  the  ultimate  judge 
of  the  class  and  the  purveyor  of  all  rewards  and  punishments. 

In  what  we'd  like  to  call  the  "constructive  control" 
classrooms,  the  teacher  did  give  specific  rules  for  doing 
exercises  and  other  assignments,  but  she  was  not  too  con- 
cerned with  the  ii/ay  finished  papers  should  look  nor  with  an 
elaborate  procedure  for  dismissal  of  pupils  from  the  room 
("stand  up;  wait;  row  one;  row  two. . . "etc. ) . The  "con- 
structive control"  teacher  was  never  constantly  critical  of 
petty  things,  e.g.r  whether  a pupil  used  a pen  with  a thick 
point  or  not;  she  never  badgered  her  pupils  to  complete 
tasks  in  unrealistically  short  periods  of  time;  she  always 
found  it  necessary  to  give  pupils  some  indication  of  what 
was  expected  of  them;  she  allowed  question-and-answer  periods 
in  her  class,  encouraged  independent  work  in  the  library, 
and  occasionally  assigned  group  projects  to  children.  The 
"constructive  control"  teacher  differed  from  the  "tight 
control"  one  in  the  way  she  exercised  her  power;  she  en- 
couraged, rather  than  discouraged,  children.  (Note;  Because 
the  greatest  majority  of  elementary  school  teachers  are 
women,  we  have  used  the  pronoun  "she"  rather  than  "he"  to 
refer  to  teachers.  This  use  is  generic  rather  than  specific.) 
More  than  half  of  the  classrooms  we  observed  were  of  the 
"constructive  control"  type. 

The  mixed  "tight  control"  and  "constructive  control" 
classrooms  were  few  in  number.  Essentially,  they  were  more 
tight  than  constructive,  but  never  approached  the  severe 
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control  stage.  The  "anything  goes"  classrooms  were  laissez- 
faire  ones;  pupils  liked  their  freedom  but  never  learnt  any- 
thing from  the  teacher,  only  from  their  classmates.  There 
were  three  classrooms  of  this  type,  two  run  by  beginning 
teachers . 

In  the  "tight  control"  classrooms,  the  social  distance 
between  the  teacher  and  pupils  was  quite  clear.  E'-ren  the 
physical  distance  was  pronounced,  for  the  pupils  seemed  to 
be  afraid  to  come  anywhere  near  the  teacher  or  close  to  her 
desk.  In  other  types  of  classrooms,  the  situation  between 
teacher  and  pupils  could  be  characterized  as  "intimacy  at 
a distance".  More  than  on  the  basis  of  social  or  physical 
distance  between  the  teacher  and  pupils,  we  can  interpret 
the  different  teaching  styles  and  pupils'  reactions  to  such 
styles  in  terms  of  the  teacher's  own  attitude  to  her  work, 
her  support  or  lack  of  support  to  her  self-conception  as  a 
teacher.  Me  would  like  to  call  this  "role  distance",  "role 
closeness",  and  "role  neutrality".  The  three  concepts  refer 
to  a particular  occupational  status,  stance,  or  identity; 
they  are  part  of  the  individual's  interpretation  of  expecta- 
tions related  to  the  performance  of  his  work  and  his  willing 
ness  or  unwillingness  to  associate,  dissociate,  or  be  non- 
commital  towards  these  expectations  because  of  their  enhance 
ment,  threat,  or  irrelevance  to  his  self-conception.  In 
other  words,  these  notions  refer  to  the  teacher's  self- 
conception as  a teacher.  Sociological  literature  has  only 
emphasized  role-distance,^ 


but  we  can  see  the  applicability 
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of  other  phenomena  on  the  continuum  suggested  by  role-distance- 
role-closeness  and  role-neutrality  — to  the  work  of  the 
teacher. 

In.  "tight-control"  classrooms,  the  teacher  has  "role 
distance",  an  aversion  to  what  she  does.  She  seems  to  be 
estranged  from  her  work  and  thus  from  herself,  for  in  our 
society,  work  is  a major  basis  for  identity.  Indeed,  role- 
distance  in  the  teacher's  classroom  work  seems  to  be  a form 
of  alienation. 

"xiole  distance"  seems  to  apply  to  some  of  the  beginning 
teachers,  to  teachers  who  define  their  pupils  as  of  low 
ability,  and  to  teachers  in  classrooms  where  there  is  such 
a high  rate  of  in-coming  and  out-going  pupils  that  the 
classroom  population  remains  fluid  and  transient.  The  teacher 
dislikes  herself  and  her  charges. 

In  "constructive  control"  classrooms,  we  can  say  that 
the  teacher  has  "role  closeness"  — she  likes  what  she  does; 
her  pupils  as  her  reference  group  enhance  her  self-conception 
as  a teacher  and  she  in  turn  enhances  their  self -conceptions 
as  learners. 

In  classrooms  that  are  characterized  by  "constructive 
control"  within  a general  context  of  a tight  one,  the 
teacher  can  be  said  to  have  a minor,  rather  than  a major, 
role-distance.  "Laissez-faire"  cl.assroo..  ; seem  to  be  "tight 
control"  classrooms  in  reverse;  their  teachers  seem  to  have 
a major  "role-distance".  Men  teachers  in  elementary  school 
who  are  destined  to  leave  teaching  in  two  or  three  years  and 
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know  they  are  promotable  into  administrative  positions  seem 
to  have  "role  neutrality".  We  offer  "role  distance,"  "role 
closeness",  and  "role  neutrality"  as  a tentative  formulation 
in  looking  at  the  style  of  work  of  school  teachers,  principals, 
and  members  of  other  occupational  groups.  These  concepts 
may  be  also  applicable  to  children  in  their  occupational 
role  as  pupils,  Aole  distance,  closeness,  and  neutrality 
may  be  useful  as  constructs  to  link  the  person  and  the 
institution,  the  person  and  his  work,  and  the  person  and 
his  reference  groups. 

In  all  classrooms  and  especially  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year,  children  try  to  figure  out  what  the  teacher 
has  in  mind,  what  the  correct  response  she  wants  can  be.  To 
"psych  out"  the  teacher  becomes  a constant  game.  For  example, 
a child  may  say  that  Asia  and  Europe  are  "named  Eurasia 
because  they  are  together";  the  teacher  wants  him  to  say 
"because  they  have  no  natural  boundaries'*.  Or,  a child 
might  say  "Shakespeare  was  a poet",  but  the  teacher  would 
say,  "Yes,  but  that's  not  complete"  — the  word  she  is  after 
is  "playwright".  Obviously,  the  incessant  probing  of  the 
teacher  for  the  right  textbook  answer  often  discourages 
children  from  ever  initiating  a discussion.  This  is  boring 
to  children;  they  often  look  as  if  they  are  listening  to 
the  teacher  but  actually  tune  out  and  never  hear  what  the 
teacher  is  saying. 

In  classrooms  composed  predominantly  of  military 
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dependents,  children  are  encouraged  to  talk  about  their  travels- 
The  teacher  quite  often  calls  upon  military  dependents  for 
expert  advice  on  other  countries;  they  act  as  classroom  con- 
sultants to  the  teacher!  If  the  topic  is  "storms  and  hurri- 
canes", some  military  dependents  may  mention  "typhoons  in  Honcj 
Kong"  and  "huge  trees  blown  down  in  Alaska"  — * things  they 
had  seen  first  hand.  At  times,  the  teacher  challenges  the 
military  dependent:  '...when  you  were  in  Ge~;i;any,  what  time 
did  it  get  dark?"  The  child  says,  '/\bout  7:00.'  The  teacher 
says  (slight  frown),  'No,  that's  not  true;  it  was  about  10:00. 
How  long  have  you  been  in  America?'  He  says  he  has  been  in 
America  for  two  years,  that  in  the  winter  time  it  gets  dark 
in  Germany  at  7:30,.  not  10:00.-  The  teacher  let  that  go  — 
she  must  have  visited  Germany  in  the  summer!" 

In  social  studies  especially,  some  teachers  seem  to  be 
awed  by  military  dependents  — they  actually  are  afraid  to 
say  the  wrong  thing  about  a country  that  a military  dependent 
had  been  to,  for  many  a teacher's  knowledge  of  geography  is 
a textbook  one.  Consider  the  following  instance:  "There  is 
some  talk  about  the  extent  of  the  children's  travel,  which 
seems  to  dazzle  both  teachers  (sixth-grade  teachers).  Mrs. 

D says  that  after  teaching  the  geography  of  Central  America 
for  8 years,  she  finally  took  a trip  there  this  summer  and 
felt  at  last  that  she  had  something  she  could  refer  to.  This 
year,  she  said,  she  has  a student  who  has  been  in  7 of  the 
countries  in  South  or  Central  America  and  that  also  she  has 
a student  from  Japan  for  the  first  time  — many  of  the  children 
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have  been  to  Africa,  Germany,  England,  etc.  'They  are  a 
sophisticated  group...  Travel  doesn't  mean  very  much  to  them.' 
Mrs.  D says  that  military  dependents  know  more  about  Germany 
than  she  does  because  'they've  been  there'.  Mrs.  D and  Mrs.  G 
agree  that  the  worldly  experience  of  their  pupils  tends  to 
make  them  (the  teachers)  feel  'provincial'.  Mrs.  G.  comments 
that  it  may  be  hard  on  the  few  children  in  the  class  who  haven't 
travelled,  because  so  many  of  the  contributions  made  in  class 
do  refer  to  'when  I was  in  Germany,  I saw...'"  Indeed,  we 
have  observed  that  not  only  the  teachers  are  in  competition 
with  military  dependents  about  knowledge  of  other  countries, 
but  local  pupils  as  well.  In  many  a classroom  composed  pre- 
dominantly of  military  dependents,  the  typical  response  of 
local  pupils  — at  the  same  time  jealous  and  sorrowful  — has 
been,  "he  (a  military  dependent)  talks  about  Germany  and  I 
haven't  even  been  to  IJew  Hampshire  and  Maine  yet!"  In  classes 
where  they  are  a decisive  majority,  military  dependents  set 
the  tone  for  social  studies;  they  have  a prestige  system 
among  themselves  whose  basis  is  the  number  of  countries  one 
has  been  in.  The  more  countries,  the  merrier;  and  the  more 
countries  in  which  one  has  met  a current  classmate,  the 
better  prestige  for  both,  e.g.,  "Yeah,  I knew  'Cuckoo-head' 
in  Germany  (referring  to  a friend  who  was  also  talking  with 
the  observer ) . " 

On  the  other  hand,  local  pupils  in  classes  composed 
predominantly  of  them  set  the  tone  for  the  sixth-graders' 
prestige  system.  The  basis  of  such  system  is  knowledge  of 
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local  school  folkways,  folklore  about  the  teachers  and  prin- 
cipal, and  membership  in  sixth-grade  cliques  (called  "our 
gang"  or  "bunch"  by  sixth-graders). 

In  a word,  we  can  say  what  is  well-known;  There  is  a 
"military  brat"  culture  centered  on  exclusion  of  outsiders 
and  on  travel  as  a basis  for  the  sixth-graders'  prestige 
system;  there  is  also  a "local  brat"  culture  centered  on 
knowledge  of  the  local  school's  and  local  community's  folk- 
ways. These  two  cultures  are  predominant  where  each  group 
predominates,  that  is,  in  what  we  have  called  "high"  and  "low" 
mobility  classes.  In  this  respect  we  would  like  to  link  the 
'•'military  brat"  culture  and  the  "local  brat"  culture  with  the 
concept  of  "perspectives"  in  sociology.  Institutional  rules 
define  interaction  for  persons  and  constrain  their  choices. 

In  attempting  to  solve  problematic  situations  of  status  and 
acceptability  in  an  institutional  setting,  persons  mediate 
their  choices  through  informal  groups,  their  peer  groups,  and 
develop  a coordinated  view.  This  is  when  "perspectives" 
arise,  a concept  that  includes  both  self-conceptions  and 
defenses,  sets  of  beliefs  and  actions.  i\s  discussed  by 

Becker  and  Geer,  "perspectives"  refer  to  ways  of  thinking 

42 

and  acting  in  a problematic  situation,  such  as  the  situation 
in  which  military  dependents  are  confronted  with  both  teachers 
and  local  pupils,  or  local  pupils  with  both  teachers  and 
mobile  pupils.  The  "military  brat"  and  the  "local  brat" 
cultures  are  both  self-conceptions  and  defenses,  self-con- 
ceptions  and  offenses.  Both  cultures  include  aloofness  from 
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others  and  assertion  of  self-pride  as  elements  in  an  ingroup- 
outgroup  encounter.  Both  cultures  have  sexual  bifurcation 
at  the  sixth-grade  level  — two  separate  playground  societies 
for  boys  and  girls. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a few  teachers  in  our  project 
were  themselves  mobile,  did  understand  the  "military  brat" 
culture,  and  were  sensitive  to  the  problem  of  strangership 
in  mobility.  They  were  the  ones  who  took  special  care  to 

help  newcomers  adjust  to  the  school.  They  tended  to  be 

A3 

younger  than  other  teachers. 

Anthropologically,  it  can  be  said  that  the  history 

A A 

of  any  group  is  its  official  mythology.'*  Such  history  can 
be  examined  more  objectively  at  the  college  level  but  not  too 
objectively  in  elementary  schools.  Social  studies  readers, 
in  American  public  schools,  tend  to  be  instruments  of  indoc- 
trination, ways  of  building  group-pride,  ethnocentrism,  and 
feelings  of  superiority.  In  America,  ethnic  groups  do  not 
have  a shared  historical  experience,  like  for  example  French- 
men have,  an  experience  over  centuries;  hence,  perhaps,  the 
controversy  that  quite  often  erupts  about  how  social  studies 
should  be  taught  and  v/hat  should  go  into  social  studies 
readers.  Books  about  social  values  intrigue  Americans,  for 
Americans  are  not  agreed  on  social  values  (Goals  for  Americans 
and  testimonials  about  goodness  and  virtue,  such  as  This  I 
Believe  and  other  books,  are  readily  bought  by  the  average 


American).  In  a multi-ethnic  society,  marked  by  a large-scale 
physical  and  social  mobility,  agreement  on  shared  values 
becomes  an  issue. 
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Jome  writers  have  analyzed  children's  readers.  Jules 

Henry,  for  example,  has  deplored  the  exclusion  of  American 

Negroes  from  history  books  in  American  schools. * Klineberg 

has  deplored  the  focus  on  well -scrubbed,  vitamin-fed,  fun- 

frenzied,  white-faced,  middle-class  children  in  social  studies 

readers,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  classes  and  groups . Others 

such  as  Hofstadter,  have  delved  into  how  anti-intellectualism 

is  institutionalized  in  both  American  public  schools  and 

47 

American  life  generally.  £>till  others,  such  as  De  Charms 
and  Moeller,  have  analyzed  how  children's  readers  between 
1800  and  1950  have  de-emphasized  achievement  imagery  and 
moral  teaching  and  began  to  emphasize  sociability  and  fun. * 

In  the  remaining  part  of  this  section,  we  would  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  such  matters,  especially  anti-intellactualism. 

It  is  fascinating  for  us  to  observe  a teacher  spend 
a whole  semester  or  more  on  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  (pronounced 
"Pilgrim  Fa^athez"  in  New  England)  when  she  is  supposed  to 
teach  American  history  beyond  1620.  The  children  in  that 
class  knew  everything  they  were  supposed  to  know  about  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  — the  voyage,  the  landing  on  Plymouth  Jock, 
"Prisciller"  (Priscilla),  and  the  r£>peak  for  yourself,  John" 
reflected  in  the  hovering  smiles  and  gleaming  eyes  of  sixth- 
grade  girls  as  they  mentally  file  it  for  future  reference! 

In  that  class,  George  Washington  and  the  non-Pilgrim-Fathers ' 
events  of  /American  history  received,  at  the  end  of  the  term. 


cursory  treatment  as  something  not  that  important!  What  the 
children  learntt and  enjoyed  learning,  was  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
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This  was  a class  composed  predominantly  of  local  Hew  England 
children.  They  and  the  teacher  took  pride,  and  justifiably 
so,  in  local  history  and  the  development  of  local  patriotism. 

If  the  purpose  of  schooling,  as  Durkheim  says,  is  to  prepare 
the  child  to  take  part  in  the  national  as  well  as  local  cul- 
ture, then  these  children  and  their  teacher  certainly  got 
the  local  part  well  learnt,  ancestor  worship  can  be  excused, 
and  what  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  their  descendants  did  to 

Pequot  Indians  and  Quakers  in  New  England  could  be  discussed 

A 9 

at  the  college  level,  not  before.  " 

borne  of  the  sixth-grade  readers  used  in  some  schools 
are:  (a)  ilobirison,  Helen  i>i. , Cavalcades:  Book  6.  Scott- 

Foresman  & Co.,  Chicago,  1965;  (b)  Eibling,  H.  H.,  et  al. . 

Our  Beginnings  in  the  Old  H'orld.  Laidlow  Bros.,  iliver  Forest, 
Illinois,  1960;  and  (c)  Drummond,  H.D.,  The  Eastern  Hemis- 
phere . Allyn  & Bacon,  Boston,  1961.  In  teaching  history, 
the  perceptual  sphere  of  children  is  narrowed  down  to  focus 
peculiarly  on  certain  things  rather  than  others.  In  some 
sixth-grade  classrooms,  American  History  is  taught  as  a series 
of  Sunday-School  sermons  about  democracy,  which  recalls  for 
us  Peter  L.  Berger's  definition  of  public  schools  as  churches 
for  drilling  pupils  in  the  religion  of  democracy  (see  footnote 
16).  On  the  other  hand,  non-American  history  is  taught  as 
"junk",  especially  Ancient  History,  about  which  two  of  the 
aforementioned  readers  have  some  salient  facts.  Sixth-graders, 
in  some  classrooms,  seem  to  be  persuaded  by  their  teachers 
that  the  history  of  the  world  began  in  1492  or  1620,  that 
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nothing  of  importance  ever  happened  on  this  Earth  prior  to 
these  dates.  Indeed,  when  it  comes  to  /American  history  itself, 
nothing  is  mentioned  about  the  Dutch  Pilgrim  Fathers ; Spanish 
Pilgrim  Fathers;  the  establishment  of  St.  Augustine,  Florida r 
in  1565,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. , in  1605,  or  even  New  York  (Nieuwe 
Amsterdam)  in  1613  — American  history  seems  to  start  only 
with  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  Jamestown,  Va.  So  much  for  cul- 
tural particularism  as  an  American  actuality  rather  than 
"cultural  pluralism",  for  the  freezer  compartment  rather  than 

II  II 

the  so-called  melting  pot. 

Sixth-graders,  or  even  some  college  students,  seem  to 
think  that  the  most  important  field  of  study  in  Medieval 
Times  was  astrology  or  alchemy  rather  than  philosophy  or 
even  theology.  But  it  is  in  relation  to  Ancient  History  that 
the  deep  ignorance  of  some  sixth-grade  teachers  really  shines., 
“Teacher,  in  discussing  early  man  (with  reference  to  one  of 
the  aforementioned  social  studies  readers):  'From  later  cave-, 

men  and  women,  and  all  that  jazz,  we  move  on  to  the  next  kind 
of  people...  What  is  a mummy  other  than  a mother?'  Girl: 

'when  someone  did  something  wrong  and  they  died,  they  wrapped 
them  up  in  bandages. ' Teacher:  'Do  you  mean  a man  in  a 
hospital  is  a mummy?*  Laughter  from  class  and  the  kid  looks 
puzzled."  "Teacher:  '0,  Suzanna  (by  way  of  calling  on  Susan 

Smith),  can  you  say  Sphinx  four  times?'  The  first  time  she 
pronounces  the  word  correctly.  /After  that  she  begins  to  lose 
faith.  She  mutters  to  herself  'He's  a fink'  (meaning,  perhaps, 
both  teacher  and  Sphinx)."  "Teacher:  'What  geometric  shape 
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is  the  pyramid?  Now  without  using  your  hands,  describe  a 
pyramid. ' Girl:  'It  is  an  upside  down  V...with  a bottom  to 

it! ' Teacher  repeats  her  definition,  goes  to  blackboard, 
draws  the  upside  down  V,  and  then  puts  a bottom  to  it. 

Teacher,  somewhat  sarcastically:  'That's  very  good.'  Alice 
to  herself  (blushing):  'Well,  that's  all  I could  think  of . 1 " 

Another  teacher,  a man,  used  to  like  to  complicate  issues 
and  confuse  kids.  "Teacher:  'The  Nile  flows  North,  uphill?' 

The  class  looks  confused.  Teacher  confuses  pupils  because, 
he  says,  to  him  'down*  in  'flows  down'  equals  South.  Some 
say  the  Nile  flows  North;  no,  South;  no  North...  Five  minutes 
are  spent  on  this  matter  which  could  have  been  easily  solved 
by  reference  to  the  little  map  in  the  kids'  reader.  The  kids 
in  this  class  seem  discouraged,  afraid  to  venture  any  answers." 

We  have  talked  to  several  sixth-graders  in  the  course  of 
our  field  work.  They  love  to  exercise  their  imagination  and 
stories  about  man,  ancient  and  modern,  thrill  them.  Yet, 
imagination  and  creativity  are  discouraged  in  some  classrooms, 
especially  if  the  topic  has  to  do  with  unfamiliar  places  and 
history.  In  spite  of  the  publishers'  manuals  and  guides  for 
teachers  which  might  make  lesson  preparation  and  class  dis- 
cussion easier  or  more  meaningful,  some  teachers  seem  to  love 
to  explain  away  things  rather  than  explain  them  and  to  give 
children  the  idea  that  knowledge  is  not  important,  that 
"anything  goes".  "Teacher:  'What's  an  archeologist?'  Kid: 

' Someone  who  digs  things  up.'  Teacher:  'Is  he  a grave-robber, 

then?'  Kid  is  puzzled  and  confounded.  The  archeologist  is 
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a grave-robber,  and  that's  that.  This  teacher's  contempt  for 
knowledge  is  fantastic."  with  reference  to  the  above-men- 
tioned book  by  Eibling  et  al . . we . can  cite  countless  examples 
of  the  institutionalization  of  contempt  for  knowledge  and  of 
anti-intellectualism,  examples  with  reference  to  the  Romans 
("they  had  no  TV  sets"  — poor  folks,  with  a low  standard  of 
living!  )f  Char lmagne , England,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy.  ("Italians  eat  spaghetti  and  olives"  is  accepted  by 
the  teacher  as  a summary  of  centuries  of  Italian  history;  it 
conveniently  by-passes  the  tons  of  spaghetti  Americans  eat 
more  than  Italians,  and  keeps  both  Italians  and  Italian- 
Americans  in  their  place.  That  "it  took  one  Italian  to 
discover  the  country  and  another  one  to  name  it  — and  don't 
you  ever  forget  that,"  as  Italian  Americans  say,  is  con- 
veniently ignored.  In  addition,  on  Columbus  Day,  Columbus 
is  painted  by  a number  of  sixth-graders  as  a blue-eyed,  fair- 
skinned man;  for  all  practical  purposes  he  seems  to  be  regarded 
as  having  come  on  the  Mayflower!)  We  have  also  observed 
instances  of  subtle,  and  not-so-subtle,  prejudice  against 
some  children,  e.g. , in  the  way  a teacher  asks  a military 
dependent  or  a local  pupil  to  spell  for  him  his  Spanish  or 
Italian-sounding  surname;  and  in  the  process,  humiliates  the 
child. 

We  have  seen  examples  of  good  teaching,  warm-heartedness, 
and  cultivation  of  knowledge  and  sensibility,  but  these  are 
considerably  fet/er  than  the  instances  of  ignorance  that  we 
have  witnessed.  Obviously,  a teacher  teaches  by  example 
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rather  precept;  many  children  are  systematically  discouraged 
from  cultivation  of  knowledge,  imagination,  and  a humanistic 
outlook.  The  point  at  issue  is  institutionalized  ignorance 
in  public  schools,  ignorance  with  regard  to  American  and  non- 
American  history,  America  and  other  countries.  We  will 
phrase  our  comment  bluntly  s Since  the  Second  World  War, 

America  has  taken  the  place  of  England  and  France  as  a great 
power  on  a world-wide  basis;  it  can  no  longer  afford  to  have 
a preponderance  of  uneducated  educators. 

B.  Teachers1  Attitudes  to  Mobile  Children 

We  had  a number  of  conversations  with  superintendents 
and  principals  concerning  military  dependents.  Some  super- 
intendents remarked  that  some  military  dependents  had  emo- 
tional problems  because  their  fathers  were  on  prolonged  duty 
overseas,  that  in  some  cases  absentee  fathers  compounded  the 
motivation  and  school  adjustment  problems  of  their  children, 
especially  in  the  initial  transition  to  a new  school.  Cases 
of  children  who  did  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  the  absence 
of  their  fathers  were  also  mentioned.  A few  cases  of 
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children's  re-adjustment  to  their  returning  fathers  were 
also  mentioned.  Superintendents  stressed  the  need  for  special 
guidance  services  for  the  mobile  child,  but  deplored  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  have  enough  school  counselors  even  for  the 
local  children.  Since  we  had  set  ourselves  the  task  of 
studying  what  happened  to  children,  both  mobile  and  local, 
under  school  auspices  rather  than  the  effect  of  home  conditions 
on  school  performance,  we  did  not  gather  data  on  this  problem. 
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The  scanty  literature  available  on  this  subject  seems  to 

single  out  the  mother  as  a key  factor  in  the  child's  adjust 

ment  — her  attitude  to  geographic  mobility  and  commitment 

to  a military  community,  rather  than  the  father's  absence, 
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are  crucial  in  the  child's  adjustment. 

School  principals  with  whom  we  talked  felt  that 
military  dependents  e:q?erienced  maladjustment  only  in  the 
initial  phase  of  coming  to  a new  school,  but  that  in  a 
few  months  they  were  well-adjusted  to  their  new  surrounding 
Both  superintendents  and  principals  praised  military  per- 
sonnel for  the  active  interest  they  usually  took  in  the 
education  of  their  children.  Some  school  administrators 
stressed  that  military  parents  were  much  more  cooperative 
than  civilian  ones,  that  they  gave  teachers  less  trouble 
or  interference,  and  that  they  disciplined  their  children 
much  better  than  local  parents. 

Since,  among  school  personnel,  teachers  are  the  ones 
who  are  in  direct  daily  contact  itfith  children,  it  is  their 
attitudes  that  concern  us  more.  On  the  whole,  teachers' 
attitudes  towards  military  dependents  as  mobile  children 
were  mostly  favorable.  "(The  mobile  kids)  are  tough  little 
animals . Moving  around  doesn't  affect  them  that  much... 
Moving  is  not  such  an  important  event  for  them."  "They 
(mobile  kids)  have  moved  around  for  such  a long  time  that 
they  have  to  be  in  so  many  different  situations  that  they 
have  to  be  able  to  adapt  quickly...  One  mechanism  of  adjust 
ment  to  mobility  is  withdrawal...  Most  of  them  are  good 
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Some  teachers,  especially  those  who  teach  classes  com- 
posed predominantly  of  military  dependents,  adapt  their 
teaching  to  their  clients.  They  sometimes  use  a military 
vocabulary  or  military  ranks  to  explain  things  to  their  pupils. 
Other  teachers  rarely  do  that;  "Mrs.  M asked  how  many  belonged 
to  the  military  and  all  but  7 raised  their  hands.  She  asked 
one  of  the  pupils  for  the  answer  (to  a question  in  social 
studies)  and  he  does  not  answer,  and  the  teacher  says,  "You 
sure  don't  belong  on  the  base."  This  is  quite  surprising 
from  Mrs.  id  considering  that  she  rather  rarely  makes  any 
reference  to  the  military  or  the  local  status  of  the  children." 
"Mr.  P then  calls  out  the  next  problem  (in  arithmetic)  and 
begins  to  explain  it,  but  stops  and  says,  'Oh  you  kids  who 
have  been  in  a different  system  probably  won't  understand  how 
to  do  this.  You  probably  didn't  have  any  multiplication  of 
decimals.  3ut  if  you  were  in... (name  of  school  district) 
Schools  throughout,  you  would  have  had  this  last  year. ' 

Later  on,  during  an  explanation  of  another  math  problem,  he 
repeats  the  above... The  teacher  seems  to  regard  the  movement 
of  mobile  children  into  and  out  of  the  classroom  during  the 
year  as  a major  disruption  to  classroom  routine.  He  has  to 
repeat  his  math  explanations."  "I  mentioned  to  Mr.  F (teacher) 
that  I had  seen  Chris  leave  the  class  today  and  wondered  how 
long  ago  did  he  find  out  that  Chris  was  leaving.  He  replied 
that  he  knew  two  weeks  ago.  He  said  that  kids  move  around 
so  much  that  it  really  doesn't  mean  much  to  them  and  that 
these  kids  don't  form  close  relationships. . .He  said  that  he 
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thought  it  was  easier  for  a person  to  move  if  that  person 
had  brothers  and  sisters,  because  then  they  had  some  kids 
to  play  with...  Chris  was  an  only  child."  "Catherine  (a  girl 
who  had  been  to  this  school  once  before)  is  asked  a question 
by  the  teacher  and  apparently  answers  it  correctly  (she 
spoke  in  a very  soft  voice).  Teacher:  'I'm  going  to  put  a 

sign  around  you  and  make  you  wear  it  next  time  you  are  moving. 
You  are  a good  student  and  I hate  to  lose  youl  Apparently 
Catherine  is  moving  sometime  this  week." 

Some  teachers  believe  that  mobile  children  have  no 
time  to  play.  "...She  then  continued  to  discuss  children 
saying  that  most  of  these  kids  when  they  get  home  didn't  go 
out/, and  play.  They  had  to  clean  house  and  wash  the  floors, 
she  made  a reference  to  Larry  whom  I had  noticed  before.  His 
job  was  to  take  care  of  the  sink  (the  classroom  sink).  I 
noticed  that  after  he  had  cleaned  the  sink  he  had  refused  to 
let. any body  use  it.  She  cited  this  example  saying  that  this 
is  the  way  the  kids  are  trained  at  home.  They  have  to  take 
care  of  their  own  things.  She  also  said  that  these  kids  when 
they  go  home,  'they  have  to  take  care  of  their  brothers  and 
sisters.  They  don't  have  time  to  play.'  She  then  began  to 
talk  about  the  kids'  fathers,  because  the  other  day  she  gave 
the  kids  homework  and  'the  fathers  couldn't  understand  it'. 

I didn't  understand  what  she  had  said  and  I asked  her  to 
clarify  it.  She  said  that  the  fathers  didn't  understand  what 
the  kids  were  to  do.  'Their  ideas  ai  e too  stereotyped.  They 
are  too  rigid.  That's  the  way  they  are  brought  up'  — referring 
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to  both  the  kids  and  their  fathers."  Compare  this  teacher's 
view  that  military  dependents  do  not  have  enough  time  to  play 
with  the  view  of  a teacher  who  taught  military  dependents  in 
Dependents  Schools  in  Europe:  "Another  aspect  which  has  an 
effect  upon  the  learner  in  the  overseas  Army  community  is 
that  there  is  extremely  limited  opportunity  for  him  to  be 
required  to  share  in  the  typical  family  chores  and  responsi- 
bilities that  would  fall  to  him  under  normal  circumstances. 

The  military  community  lives  in  public-type  housing  which 
is  maintained  by  employees  of  the  Army  and,  in  a great  many 
cases,  there  is  a full  or  part-time  maid  to  help  the  wife  with 
her  tasks.  Even  when  a youngster  seeks  to  supplement  his 
income  through  performing  various  chores,  he  finds  a great 
lack  of  opportunity  as  papers  are  delivered,  lawns  are  cut, 
and  cars  are  washed  by  local  citizens  for  a price  which  is 
not  attractive  enough  to  most  Americans.  Many  wise  parents 
overcome  this  by  giving  their  child  responsibilities  even 
when  they  can  be  performed  more  inexpensively  and  efficiently 

by  local  citizens,  but  still  this  factor  serves  to  limit  the 
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developmental  activities  of  youth  overseas." 

We  can  summarize  the  teachers'  views  and  attitudes 
towards  mobile  pupils  — whether  newcomers,  sojourners,  or 
leavers  — as  follows: 

(a)  Hesitancy  of  the  newcomer.  "For  the  first  days, 

they're  very  aloof,  they  come  into  the  class  slowly, 
in  other  words,  into  a social  group  slowly.  It  is 
very  evident  especially  at  recess.  The  first  few 
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days  they'll  just  wander  around  by  themselves"  (male 
teacher).  "Newcomers  stay  by  themselves  at  first,  then 
usually  connect  with  one  person  that  will  sort  of  lead 
them  into  a group.  They  stay  in  the  group  until  they 
have  a little  bit  of  difference  with  someone  in  that 
group.  Then  they  may  move  on  to  another  group"  (female 
teacher ) . 

(b)  Difference  betx/een  boys  and  girls  in  adjustment.  "I 
think  it's  easier  for  the  boy  newcomer  to  make  social 
adjustment  because  boys  play  team  games  and  a boy 
doesn't  have  to  be  an  individual,  just  part  of  a side. " 
(female  teacher). 

(c)  Socialization  in  the  ladies  lounge.  "Mary  C (newcomer) 
made  friends  similar  to  the  way  Barbara  M (another 
newcomer)  did  it.  They  wandered  around  on  the  play- 
ground the  first  day  — seemed  like  they  were  looking, 
or  waiting  for  someone  to  invite  them  to  play.  Next 
thing  you  know  they  have  a friend  they  want  to  be 
next  to  in  the  lavatory  line...  Yes,  I encourage 
friendship  formation  of  newcomers  by  allowing  newcomer 
and  new  acquaintance  to  go  to  the  lavatory  together 

so  they  can  talk"  (female  teacher). 

(d)  Sponsorship  of  newcomer  by  classmates  and  teacher. 

"How  newcomers  make  friends?  I think  the  initiative 
is  mostly  on  the  part  of  those  already  in  the  class- 
room. They  welcome  newcomers.  Otherwise  newcomers 
will  make  little  effort  to  do  anything"  (male  teacher). 
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"Yvonne  IS  (Mil.  Dep.  girl  in  class)  has  a maternal 
attitude  of  wanting  to  show  the  newcomer  around... 
Sometimes  the  newcomer  moves  in  and  out  of  groups, 
finding  fault  with  their  activities.  I feel  it's 
a bid  for  recognition,  and  the  kids  try  to  give  it 
to  him. . . I give  special  attention  to  the  newcomer 
in  academics,  to  find  out  how  he  fits  into  what 
the  class  is  doing,  and  what  help  if  any  he  needs. 

The  kids  volunteer  to  help  newcomers  with  incidentals, 
iimong  girls,  especially  Yvonne,  Sherry,  and  Laura 
(all  Mil.  Dep.  girls);  among  boys,  Greg  and  Sammy 
(local  boys).  Boys  don't  seem  to  be  as  helpful  as 
girls  as  far  as  those  things  go"  (female  teacher). 

"I  had  only  one  bad  experience  this  year  with  a new- 
comer who  had  a chip  on  her  shoulder.  She  expected 
to  be  rejected,  and  did  a very  competent  job  in  resist- 
ing everybody  first"  (female  teacher). 

"I  introduce  the  newcomer  to  the  class.  I think 
the  class  is  very  interested  when  a newcomer  arrives  — 
to  find  out  where  he's  from...  The  oldtimer  (local 
pupil)  may  wait  2 days  until  he  sizes  up  the  newcomer 
and  then  may  approach  him...  The  oldtimers  are  inter- 
ested in  finding  out  what  foreign  countries  or  states 
a military  child  has  been  to,  or  how  he  likes  army 
life....  Maybe  80%  of  local  kids  would  be  inquisitive 
about  the  newcomer,  but  to  the  others  he's  just  another 
mark  in  the  teacher's  register. . . 


If  the  military 
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newcomer  is  assigned  to  a science  group,  it  doesn't 
take  long  at  all  before  things  go  along  very  smoothly... 
The  -length  of  time  it  takes  for  a newcomer  to  adjust 
varies.  One  girl  did  it  in  2 weeks  — she  has  friends. 
With  one  girl,  an  introvert,  you  can't  tell  if  she's 
at  ease  because  she's  very  reserved,  but  she  seems  to 
be  happy,  unbothered...  It  didn't  take  Thomas  ±1.  long 
to  adjust.  He's  bright;  began  t.o  participate  in  class 
right  away  — kids  could  tell  he  was  smart.  A namby- 
pamby  boy  newcomer  would  have  difficulty  making  friends. 
But  any  normal  child  of  average  intelligence  who  ir?n't 
a snob  because  his  father  is  an  officer  would  get  along 
O.K."  (male  teacher). 

"How  long  it  takes  for  a newcomer  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  an  unfamiliar  classroom  — it  depends  on  the 
school  and  the  type  of  student,  of  course,  and  how  the 
teacher  goes  about  it.  too,  a little  bit.  I think.  With 
me  it  would  take  about  2 weeks.  They  don't  get  to 
know  anybody  very  well  in  that  time,  but  they  do  begin 
to  feel  at  ease  and  they  are  getting  acquainted  and 
they  seem  to  talk  more  freely  in  that  time...  I intro- 
duce the  newcomer  to  the  class,  and  ask  for  some  student 
to  help  with  practical  things,  and  for  a good  student 
to  help  review  study  areas...  A student  isn't  the  real 
answer,  but  having  the  students  help  him  with  his  work 
really  helps  me  a good  deal  — ' cause  they  will  show 
them  some  of  the  modern  math...  And  they'll  ask  another 


peer- group  person  a question  a lot  more  freely  than  they 
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would  a teacher  when  they  are  new. . . I wouldn't  assign 
a boy  to  help  a cjirl,  generally.  I'd  assign  a boy  to 
help  get  the  desk  ready...  I wouldn't  assign  a boy  to 
help  a girl  because  at  this  age  they  are  becoming 
interested  in  girls...  There  is  this  feeling  among  the 
boys  that  it's  something  unpleasant,  that  they'd 
rather  avoid! " (male  teacher). 

"Newcomers  might  have  a problem  with  math  if  they 
weren't  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  year...  I'd  have 
to  go  bade  to  find  out  how  much  he  knew  so  he  could 
catch  up  with  us,  and  this  causes  a problem...  I think 
the  terminology  of  the  new  math  is  what  causes  problems. 
It's  a new  vocabulary.  But  actually  it's  the  same  as 
traditional  math"  (male  teacher). 

2.  (a)  Academic  assessment  of  the  newcomer.  "I  ask  them 

to  bring  in  their  report  card.  If  they  keep  forgetting 
it,  you  know  it  isn't  a good  report...  Newcomers  are 
tested  for  reading  grade-level  and  put  in  the  appro- 
priate group  after  a week.  With  math,  you  assess  per- 
formance... You  keep  them  after  school  for  special 
help...  I am  having  trouble  only  with  two,  Bill  and  Alan, 
wh^  came  in  at  the  end  of  the  year"  (female  teacher). 

"I  just  have  the  registration  sheet  with  the  student's 
name  when  the  newcomer  first  comes  to  class.  It  takes 
about  2-3  weeks  before  he  is  tested  and  put  in  the 
proper  reading  group"  (female  teacher).  "I  was  worried 
that  in  2 cases  my  evaluation  of  a student  was  not  in 
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line  with  what  the  student  was  doing  in  previous  schools.,* 
I thought  I was  too  easy  with  one  student  who  was  getting 
better  grades  than  before.  But  then  I found  out  her  IQ 
was  120  and  she  has  a speech  problem  and  just  didn't 
participate  at  the  last  school"  (male  teacher). 

(b)  Academic  performance  of  mobile  pupils.  "I  don't  find  a 
great  difference  between  mobiles  and  locals  in  academic 
achievement.  Both  groups  seem  to  span  the  wide  range 
between  high  and  low  achievement...  Some  mobiles  are 
deficient  in  skills,  can't  take  the  change;  others 
have  benefited  from  being  in  other  places...  In  social 
studies,  mobiles  may  not  have  factual  information,  but 
some  idea  of  what  the  teacher  is  talking  about.  How- 
ever, mobiles  in  my  room  do  not  seem  to  do  better  grade- 
wise  in  geography,  even  though  they've  been  to  an  area  — 
it  could  be  I am  testing  them  on  something  they  wouldn't 
know"  (female  teacher).  "As  a mother  of  mobile  children 
myself,  I don't  think  there  are  any  more  problems  in 
the  education  of  mobile  children.  The  kids  could  have 
a poor  year,  perhaps  based  on  a poor  teacher,  anywhere. 

As  a teacher,  I see  that  mobile  kids  have  problems 
filling  'holes'  — preliminaries  — in  their  academic 
background.  My  own  daughter  had  trouble  with  math  in 
high  school,  due  to  poor  background,  and  the  teacher 
didn't  have  time  to  review  in  class  so  she  gets  help 
from  friends  or  the  teacher  after  school...  The  problem 
with  the  education  of  mobile  kids  is  disparity  in  the 
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quality  of  schools.  If  they  come  with  very  good  prepara- 
tion to  a slower  school,  they  are  borecl,  and  might  not 
have  to  work  at  all.  If  they  come  from  a slower  school, 
they  have  'holes'  — gaps...  I think  that  more  personal 
interviews  with  the  parents  of  mobile  children,  more  than 
2 per  year,  would  help  teachers  do  more  for  mobile 
children"  (female  teacher). 

"Some  mobile  kids  have  taken  advantage  of  their 
travels,  while  others  were  too  young  to  do  so.  Some 
mobiles  contribute  to  geography  and  history  lessons, 
while  others  didn't  see  historical  places  while  they 
were  there...  Being  a newcomer  entails  a difficult 
period  of  adjustment  for  both  teacher  and  student. 

The  problem  in  the  education  of  mobile  kids  is  not 
knowing  fully  what  their  background  is  — I can't  go 
just  by  marks...  The  biggest  problem  is  the  time  it 
takes  to  figure  the  child  out,  hs  soon  as  you  do  he 
leaves"  (female  teacher). 

"I  can't  really  pay  much  attention  to  the  marks 
when  I get  them.  I mostly  just  wait  and  see  how  they 
write  sentences,  paragraphs,  or  do  their  assignments, 
and  ho w they  speak,  and  things  like  that.  In  watching 
them,  you  pick  out  that  they  can't  write  or  read  — 
after  a while  you  see  all  these  things,  but  it  does 
take  time,  since  you  can't  rely  on  any  previous  marks 
or  records  of  the  child,  just  familiarity,  so  a great 
deal  of  time  would  be  lost  for  a child  who  moves  around 
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very  much...  I found  that  it  was  hard  (teaching  mobile 
children)  because  they'd  all  come  from  different  schools 
and  some  had  missed  skills  that  the  others  had,  and  so 
all  this  jumble  of  people  — children  at  so  many  differ- 
ent levels  anyway,  but  to  have  something  that  definitely 
had  a reason  for  it  — such  as  missing  out  on  learning 
something  — so  there  was  this  huge  jumble  and  I really 
couldn't  figure  out  any  general  level  on  which  to  teach. 

I had  to  review  a lot  and  teach  a lot,  and  I'd  be 
chocked  sometimes  when  someone  wouldn't  know  how  to 
do  something  simple,  because  they'd  missed  it.  So  that 
causes  problems.  Also  I forget  the  new  child  — v/e've 
gone  along  in  our  nice  little  system  and  everybody  knows 
how  to  do  this  and  that  — then  the  new  person  comes  in, 
and  I forget  the  new  child  doesn't  know  how  to  do  this... 
And  I — I think  they  miss  out  — it's  mainly  the  skills, 
the 'how  to  do'  things  they  miss  out  on  when  they  move. 
Concepts  they  seem  to  be  able  to  pick  up  and  catch  onto 
all  right,  pick  up  here  and  there,  or  tney  at  least  get 
the  basic  ideas  and  so  forth"  (female  teacher). 

"I  think  military  kids  do  not  seem  to  retain, 
whether  they  have  never  been  drilled  properly,  or  just 
haven't  had  it.  They  move  so  much  — it's  really  not 
their  fault  --  but  they  have  the  attitude  that  'I  have 
to  do  this  while  I'm  being  watched'  ....  This  group 
(class)  has  not  learned  by  travelling,  for  if  you  ask 
them,  they  don't  even  know  where  they've  been.  I think 
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these  children  are  educationally  deprived.  You  have  to 
spend  so  much  time  explaining  the  simplest  things...  But 
my  regular  class  is  in  the  low  reading  group,  compared 
with  all  the  other  teachers"  (female  teacher  in  charge 
of  a low-ability  group  & suffering  from  "role  distance"), 
(c)  Attitude  of  teachers  to  pupils'  mobility.  "It  takes  a 

Virhile  for  them  to  get  adjusted  to  your  system,  of  course, 
because  it's  different...  The  child  that  is  constantly 
moving  is  affected  more  in  the  lower  grades  rather  than 
in  the  sixth-grade...  Possibly  in  a couple  of  cases  I 
can  see  that  had  the  child  stayed  in  this  system  for  a 
long  time  when  he  was  in  second  grade,  he  would  have 
done  better. . . . I would  not  object  to  my  children  moving 
except  in  the  first  three  grades.  I think  that  the  first 
three  grades  are  very  important. „ . I wouldn ' t want  to 
have  to  move  every  year  because  I think  that  the  child- 
ren make  friends  and  in  some  cases  it's  pretty  hard  to 
leave  them"  (female  teacher). 

"Alan  (Mil*  Dep.  boy  who  came  at  end  of  year)  seems 
to  have  just  given  up.  Perhaps  this  is  the  heart  of 
this  mobility  idea...  He's  in  the  top  reading  group  but 
he  can't  spell...  He  doesn't  spell  and  as  far  as  math, 
if  you  stand  over  him  and  push  him  step  by  step  he'll 
do  it  till  you  stop  — he  seems  to  be  lazy"  (male  teacher). 
"I  very  much  dislike  the  mobility  of  students.  U’hen  I 
get  a new  kid,  I can  only  go  on  records  and  marks,  but 
that  doesn't  tell  me  about  the  entire  child.  Getting 
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used  to  each  other  is  difficult  for  both  student  and 
teacher"  (male  teacher).  "It  took  Richard  quite  a while 
to  adjust  to  class.  At  first  he  wouldn't  even  talk  in 
the  class,  and  now  he's  gotten  to  the  point  where  he's 
part  of  the  classroom  and  he  can  get  up  and  give  answers, 
and  he  does  his  work  now.  At  first,  he  probably  said, 

'The  heck  with  it,  they  keep  moving  around  on  me'  or 
something.  He  wasn't  mature  enough  to  take  the  change. 
And  the  change  did  take  place  during  the  school  year. 
Luckily  he  came  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  not  at 
the  end  of  the  year  like  some  of  the  other  kids"  (female 
teacher ) . 

. (a)  The  out-migrant.  "Nothing  unusual  happens.  We've  had 
so  many  new  ones  and  people  leaving  that  it's  just 
they're  going  to  leave  and  everybody's  used  to  it"  (male 
teacher) . 

"I  ask  if  anyone  is  leaving,  from  time  to  time, 
because  students  have  a tendency  not  to  say  anything 
until  the  day  they're  leaving,  or  a day  or  two  before. 

The  kids  themselves  might  only  know  a week  ahead  of  time. 
That's  amazing  the  way  they  just  pull  those  kids  around. . . 
When  Joe  D was  leaving...,  he  seemed  to  be  downhearted 
going.  Billy  C — his  father  was  retiring  and  he  was 
going  back  to  where  they  lived  originally  and  he  seemed 
to  be  quite  happy  about  going  back.  Hike  Murphy  — 
he  was  happy  to  leave  becuase  he  wasn't  doing  well. 

Jimmy  W was  only  here  a little  better  than  3 weeks. 

You  couldn't  faze  him  if  you  wanted  to.  He  was  leaving 
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and  I said,  'Well,  we’re  sorry  to  see  you  go',  and  he 
just  looked  at  me  like  'hell,  I'm  going  and  I'll  probably 
go  to  another  one  (school)  before  long'  ...  Sherry  D's 
girl-friend  left  the  day  before  yesterday.  She  was  all 
shook  up  about  it.  She  said,  * ‘..hat  do  you  do  when  your 
best  friend  leaves  and  you  don't  have  anyone?  You  know. 
the  friend  you  used  to  talk  to  and  stuff?'  I told  her 
another  one  would  come  along...  Sherry's  father  retired 
and  they're  going  to  Connecticut,  leaving  at  the  end 
of  May.  She's  very  upset,  she  wants  to  know  if  I can 
promote  her.  I coulcl  promote  her  right  now.  She  picks 
up  things  in  a minute"  (male  teacher). 

"Some  like  moving  because  they  don't  like  the 
system  here,  and  some  dislike  it  because  they  leave 
friends  behind"  (female  teacher). 

"I  asked  Mrs.  W if  any  kids  were  upset  because 
John  L (a  popular  classmate)  was  leaving.  She  was  sur- 
prised that  I had  even  thought  that  some  kids  would  be 
upset  at  one  of  the  kids  leaving.  She  said  that  this 
was  just  a matter  of  routine  departure  of  one  of  the 
students  and  there  was  no  emotion  showed  on  the  part 
of  any  of  the  kids.  She  did  add,  however,  that  John's 
girlfriend,  whom  she  did  not  know,  had  given  John  a 
set  of  cuff-links  as  a going-away  gift"  (observer). 

(b)  Keeping  in  touch  with  the  child  who  had  left.  Some 

teachers  have  mentioned  that  they  usually  write  to  kids 
who  have  le  t and  quite  often  hear  from  them.  In  most 
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cases,  pupils  stop  writing  to  their  former  sixth-grade 
teachers  after  they  get  settled,  but  keep  writing  to  a 
close  friend  in  class.  Most  teachers  suspect  that 
mobile  pupils  stop  writing  to  their  classmates  a few 
months  after  they  leave. 

In  this  section  we  have  dealt  with  teachers'  attitudes 
towards  mobile  pupils,  both  on  the  basis  of  school  observation 
and  interviews  with  teachers.  Obviously,  teachers'  attitudes 
embody  a definition  of  the  client.  Quite  often  this  definition 
is  influenced  by  the  IQ  score  teachers  glimpse  in  the  new- 
comer's records,  for  teachers  tend  to  regard  IQ  as  magic,  a 
short-hand  to  predicting  academic  and  social  acceptability. 

Obviously,  the  definer's  attitude  influences  the  behavior 
of  the  defined,  as  Ilobert  Rosenthal  has  shown  in  a series  of 
laboratory  as  well  as  school  experiments.  He  selected  two 
groups  of  laboratory  rats  randomly,  telling  one  set  of  labora- 
tory assistants  that  one  group  was  "maze  bright"  bred  especi- 
ally for  optimum  psychological  performance;  the  other  set, 
that  the  other  group  was  "maze  dull".  Surely  enough,  that 
was  a self-fulfilling  prophecy  for  the  experimenters,  for 
they  confirmed  his  "maze  bright"  and  "maze  dull"  labels!  He 
also  randomly  selected  a group  of  children  in  California, 
telling  their  teachers  that  the  children  had  a great  unrecog- 
nized potential  as  judged  by  their  performance  on  the  "late- 
bloomingness test".  The  teachers  saw  these  children  in  a 
new  light  and  treated  them  accordingly.  By  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  achievement  scores  of  all  of  those  children  had 
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jumped  several  points l We  live  in  a symbolic  world  in  which 

the  labellers  quite  often  determine  the  very  behavior  of  the 

labelled.  If  children,  whether  local  or  military  dependents, 

are  labelled  by  their  teachers  as  "maze  bright"  or  "maze  dull" 

("maze"  being  the  educational  one),  then  they  would  tend  to 

make  the  label  a self-fulfilling  prophecy.  As  George  Herbert 

Mead  has  said,  persons  perceive  and  define  themselves  as  they 

53 

believe  others  perceive  and  define  them.  If,  for  example, 
military  dependents  are  defined  by  their  teachers  as  excelling 
in  social  studies,  then  they  would  tend  to  measure  up  to  this 
definition.  The  definition  supplies  both  social  and  psycho- 
logical reinforcement.  After  all,  people  are  situations 
they  are  put  into;  their  behavior  is  a resultant  of  reciprocal 
roles  and  inter-dependent  labels.  Any  remedial  or  enrichment 
program  in  schools  would  have  to  take  the  labelling  process 
into  consideration.  How  the  newcomer  is  labelled  by  his 
teachers  determines  his  school  adjustment. 

C.  The  Stranger  in  the  Public  Schools 

In  the  course  of  our  field-work  in  schools,  we  observed 
the  behavior  of  many  newcomers  both  in  the  classroom  and  on 
the  playground.  The  initial  phase  of  newcomers  . : p is  the  one 
during  which  the  pupil  is  considered  by  his  classmates  and 
teacher,  and  considers  himself,  an  outsider  to  the  classroom 
group.  This  phase,  which  lasts  for  a week  or  so,  is  one 
during  which  the  pupil  formulates  preliminary  "maps"  of  the 
new  social  and  physical  landscape  primarily  by  watching  both 
his  classmates  and  teacher. 


The  newcomer  is  unsure  of  his 
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grounds;  the  social  "map"  he  develops  is  flexible  enough  to 
allow  for  inconsistencies  with  past  experiences  of  a similar 
nature,  but  definite  enough  to  provide  him  with  new  information 
to  let  him  make  some  sense  of  his  new  environment.  At  this 
stage,  the  newcomer's  quest  is  for  predictability.  He  is 
quiet  and  somewhat  withdrawn,  watching  more  than  participating, 
playing  things  by  ear. 

The  next  phase  is  one  in  which  the  newcomer  has  a fair 
idea  of  the  social  reality  around  him.  He  is  learning  what 
to  expect  from  the  teacher  and  from  his  classmates,  figuring 
out  the  formal  and  informal  structure  of  the  classroom  and 
playground,  "who  is  who"  among  his  classmates,  his  potential 
friends  and  enemies,  how  rules  are  observed  or  broken;  he  is 
also  making  errors  and  learning  from  them  as  well  as  from 
errors  made  by  others.  Generally,  this  phase  lasts  for  a 
month.  Our  data  point  out  the  importance  of  classmates  of 
the  same  sex  who  sit  near  the  newcomer  and  act  as  integrators. 
The  sixth-graders'  society  is  divided  along  sex  lines;  boys 
associate  with  boys,  girls  with  girls,  primarily.  Classmates 
who  sit  next  to  the  newcomer  automatically  seem  to  assume  a 
loose  role  of  providers  of  information  and  of  potential  friends. 
At  this  stage,  the  newcomer  develops  a close  friendship  with 
at  least  one  classmate  and  close  acquaintance  with  several 
others.  At  the  end  of  the  first  month,  the  newcomer  still 
exhibits  behavior  which  indicates  his  continuing  reliance 
upon  others  for  clues  to  acceptable  behavior  in  classroom 
and  on  playground;  for  membership  in,  or  avoidance  of,  cliques; 
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and  for  a generally  more  refined  and  specific  information 
about  the  school. 

The  third  stage,  starting  with  the  second  month  of  the 
newcomer's  advent,  is  the  one  during  which  he  is  allowed  to 
become  himself  — he  is  treated  more  as  a person  than  a 
newcomer;  he  is  no  longer  defined  essentially  as  the  "new 
kid".  His  status  both  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  playground 
changes  as  he  becomes  more  of  a participant  in  groups;  he 
is  referred  to  by  name  rather  than  merely  labelled  the  "new 
kid";  he  is  accepted  by  his  classmates  or  at  least  has  a 
definite  role  in  their  classroom  or  playground  society. 

Initially  the  newcomer  is  sized  up  by  both  teacher  and 
pupils.  Ml  eyes  are  on  him  as  he  enters  the  classroom.  The 
"wheels"  are  turning  in  both  the  teacher's  and  the  pupils' 
heads  to  figure  out  whether  he  is  smart  or  dumb,  what  kind 
of  a person  he  is.  Sometimes  he  is  "hazed"  on  the  playground* 
Boys  might  snatch  his  cap  and  toss  it  from  one  classmate  to 
another;  this  also  happens  when  pupils  are  lining  up  to  get 
their  lunch  trays  in  the  cafeteria.  All  are  intensely 
interested  in  the  newcomer's  reactions  — whether  he  is  a 
good  sport  or  a cry-baby,  a potential  associate  to  be  incor- 
porated into  their  groups  or  one  to  be  avoided.  It  is  a 
mechanism  for  role  assignment  — more  accurately,  role 
provacation!  As  the  newcomer  and  his  associates  are  some- 
times punished  by  the  teacher,  group  solidarity  develops 
and  the  neitfcomer's  integration  is  speeded  up.  "They  just 
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take  your  hat  and  run  off  with  it,  but  they  always  give  it 
back.  If  you  get  mad  and  tell  the  teacher,  they  won't  like 
you...  Me  and  John  McCormick  and  Larry  Smith,  and  Tom  Collins 
were  down,  ah,  just  taking  little  snowballs  and  throwing  them 
at  each  other  and  a couple  of  other  kids.  Mrs.  C walks  by, 
tells  us  to  go  to  Mr.  H,  go  to  Mr.  H (the  principal).  We 
have  to  set  the  table  for  the  cafeteria  for  the  PTA,  scrub 
the  floors,  do  the  auditorium  floor  and  oh,  jeepers,  he  just 
made  you  do  all  these  things  just  for  throwing  a snowball  at 
each  other;  we  weren't  hurting  anybody...  'Cause  we  went  to 
the  principal  and  had  to  do  all  these  things , we  became  real 
good  friends"  ( conversation  with  a newcomer  who  came  in  the 
middle  of  the  year,  two  weeks  after  arrival). 

Sometimes,  hazing  and  teasing  the  newcomer  is  painful 
to  the  person,  though  enjoyable  to  others.  "Scott  Bernard  — •• 
it  always  makes  him  mad  because  he  has  a name  that  can  be 
turned  into  Barnyard.  Even  the  gym  teacher  called  him  that 
for  a while  when  he  first  came,  and  when  a teacher  starts 
calling  you  a name,  it  rides  you  pretty  hard"  (local  boy 
about  newcomer).  "(Can  you  tell  me  more,  you  know  about  how 
it  was  when  you  first  came  here?)  They  started  calling  me 
names:  'Barnyard,  you  stink;  you  smell  up  the  whole  place'. 

I just  ignored  them.  I don't  care  what  they  call  me...  Then 
they  started  to  take  my  hat,  take  my  ball  and  throw  it  away, 
they  start  playing  keep  away...  I was  mad,  I had  to  fight. 

I didn't  want  to  get  in  trouble,  but  that  was  the  only  way  I 
could  stop  'em...  It's  just  a few  kids  who  nicknamed  me 
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' Barnyard'  .....  Yeah,  John  Baxter,  he's  a good  friend  of  mine,,-,, 
a big  boy,  and  he  doesn't  like  it  either...  (He  protects 
Bernard  from  other  kids)."  The  same  newcomer  (Bernard)  was 
mad  at  the  new  school.  Ironically,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the 
minority  to  internalize  the  criteria  and  even  vocabulary  of 
the  majority:  "This  school?  It's  rotten;  it's  all  messed  up 
with  a bunch  of  junk  — looks  like  a barnyard  — end  I say . 
no  good".  "Sometimes  when  they  take  my  hat  and  put  snow  in 
it,  we  get  into  a real  fight.  Then  one  time  they  shoved 
snow  do\m  my  neck.  I just  got  mad...  He  (local  classmate) 
kicked  me.  I just  got  mad  and  hit  him  back"  (another  newcomer). 
Girls,  considered  an  out-group  by  most  sixth-grade  boys,  are 
sometimes  nicknamed  by  them:  "She's  only  been  in  school  a 
week  or,  I don’t  know,  a week  and  a half,  I guess.  She  just 
sits  next  to  me  and  everybody  calls  her  "Susie  Spastic".  You. 
know  Carl  sits  right  next  to  her  and  he's  just  the  person  to 
go  around  calling  kids  'Susie  Spastic'  and  everything...  And 
she  has  stuff,  I don't  know,  she  has  some  pretty  good  stuff 
(comic  books)  that  we  borrow.  And  she's  sitting  there,  'No, 
my  name  isn't  Susie;  my  name  is  Dianei ' Carl  was  calling  her 
Susie  and  everything,  and  that  was  a little  funny.  She's  a 
lot  of  fun"  (informal  interview  with  a local  boy).  We  would 
like  to  add  that  often  the  victimized  or  cruelly  nicknamed 
newcomer  goes  through  a culture  shock  of  withdrawal  or  aggres- 
sion, and  that  he  gropes  for  justification  of  his  self-worth 
to  himself  and  others.  "I  am  in  the  accelerated  group"  is  an 
example  of  assertion  of  academic  status  over  others,  part  of 
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the  pain  of  adjustment. 

Obviously,  participation  is  the  key  to  adjustment.  "John 
and  Keith  (a  mobile  and  a local  pupil)  are  sitting  together, 
hand  wrestling  and  generally  fooling  around  and  making  a lot 
of  noise.  I sense  a very  strong  change  in  John's  behavior 
after  a month  in  school.  He  seems  much  surer  of  himself,  at 
home  in  the  classroom,  fooling  around  and  taking  liberties 
with  the  other  students,  pushing  kids  around  and  being  pushed 
around"  (observer). 

The  newcomer  quickly  identifies  cliques  — the  in-groups 
and  out-groups.  "Well,  there  is  the  'in'  crowd  and  the  'out' 
crowd.  There's  a few  boys  who  hang  around,  and  they  do  these 
sorts  of  things,  and  sort  of  a whole  gang"  (newcomer,  third 
week  after  arrival).  For  boys,  the  out-group  consists  of 
girls,  and  of  boys  who  are  withdrawn  or  are  labelled  "brains". 
"The  'out'  crowd  is  usually  the  boys  who  stand  around,  and 
sit  around,  and  do  nothing  but  smoke,  or  something,  over  in 
the  corner...  Boys  who  are  fat  and  can't  run  around  as  fast... 
Well,  there's  always  the  brains  that  don't  fight...  Like  Larry 
he  goes  to  special  classes  with  Hiss  N in  the  yellow  building 
all  by  himself;  and  Robert,  he  goes  over  to  the  high  school 
for  chemistry  and  he's  a great  mathematician  and  all  that, 
but  he  doesn't  like  to  do  anything.  I mean,  he  doesn't  like 
to  play  baseball,  he  doesn't  try  at  it;  he's  like  Jimmy  too" 
(newcomer,  end  of  first  month).  In  addition  to  girls  as  an 
out-group  and  "brains"  as  an  out-group,  the  newcomer,  es- 
pecially in  classes  composed  of  military  dependents  and  local 
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pupils  in  about  equal  numbers  (Group  II  classes),  often 
singles  out  a third  kind  of  out-groups  for  mild  disapproval: 
what  he  calls  a "town  person"  or  "town  people".  In  some  cases, 
this  sub-group  is  more  of  a non-group  than  an  out-group,  that 
is,  the  newcomer  doesn't  seem  to  have  anything  for  it  or 
against  it.  It  is  composed  of  local  pupils  who  do  not  live 
near  him,  whom  he  does  not  see  on  the  school-bus,  and  who 
seem  to  him  during  his  first  stages  of  arrival  to  form  an 
impassive,  distant,  or  self-centered  clique  that  keeps  to 
itself.  At  times,  however,  the  "town  kids"  as  an  out-group 
becomes  clearly  apparent:  "Well,  local  kids  or  town  kids, 
they  sort  of  when  you  come  to  school  they  act  like  big  shots 
as  if  they  think  they  know  everything  in  the  world,  and  then 
all  of  a sudden  one  of  the  military  kids  will  come  up  and 
outshine  them,  so  then  they're  kind  of  down  in  the  dumps... 

The  only  thing  that's  different  _s  that  local  kids  — they 
don't  care  about  school  as  much  as  the  people  who  travel 
because  they  say,  'Well,  we're  here  and  there's  a school 
right  here  and  we  can  go  to  school  anytime  we  want'..."  (mobile 
child  using  the  academic  conquest  of  local  children  as  a basis 
for  his  school  identity) . 

Among  other  things  the  newcomer  learns  to  identify  and 
to  put  into  a comparative  framework  are  teachers'  styles  and 
personalities  (lots  of  homework,  strictness,  classroom  manage- 
ment techniques,  & whether  teacher  is  nice  or  crabby),  the 
dress  of  local  children,  which  many  of  the  newcomers  use  as 
a quick  index  of  social  class,  the  formal  or  informal  rules 
of  the  school,  and  — naturally  enough  — the  capacity  of 
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teacher  and  classmates  for  tolerance  or  intolerance  of  certain 
behaviors,  their  social  distance,  and  potentiality  for  friend- 
ship. Me  covered  some  of  these  things  in  our  discussion  of 
the  formal  interviews  we  had  with  pupils.  The  same  things 
appear  in  the  informal  interviews  we  had  with  them  in  the 
course  of  field  work. 

One  difference  appears  between  the  formal  interviews 
we  had  with  mobile  pupils  and  the  informal  conversations  we 
had  with  them  during  their  roles  as  newcomers.  From  observa- 
tion, rather  than  formal  interviews,  we  learned  that  newcomers, 
both  boys  and  girls,  we re  very  much  aware  of  the  other  sex 
as  an  out-group,  that  the  friendships  they  had  to  establish 
had  to  be  in  their  own  sex  group.  Newcomers  we re  also  aware 
of  covert  friendships  existing  between  boys  and  girls,  friend- 
ships sustained  mainly  outside  of  school  and  not  publicly 
admitted  in  school.  These  cross-sex  friendships  centered 
around  going  ice-skating  together  or  to  dancing  classes  to- 
gether. Indeed,  by  the  end  of  the  school  year  we  could 
observe  that  the  cross-sex  friendships  were  more  publicly 
accepted.  In  one  instance,  this  was  due  to  a dancing  class 
inaugurated  by  two  phys  ed  teachers.  Initially,  most  boy 
newcomers  would  never  risk  being  publicly  identified  as  pro- 
girls, although  most  of  the  girls'  conversations  centered 
on  boys.  In  many  instances,  the  boy  newcomer  would  assert 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  girls,  that  he  had  to  make 
it  in  the  society  of  boys  first  and  foremost.  In  some  sixth- 
grade  classrooms,  being  pro-girl  was  akin  to  what  Southerners 
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call  being  a "nigger  lover".  In  addition,  the  teachers' 
practices  reinforced  segregation  by  sex  at  the  sixth-grade 
level:  special  corners  on  the  playground  for  girls  to  congre- 
gate or  play  on;  assignment  of  an  oldtimer  girl  to  help  a 
newcomer  one  and  a boy  to  help  a boy  newcomer;  a uni-sex 
group  to  work  on  a project  on  astronomy  or  social  studies; 
and  so  forth.  What  most  sixth-graders  were  believed  to  want  — 
sex  segregation  or  cleavage  — was  reinforced  by  the  teachers. 
Boy-girl  friendships  had  to  be  publicly  played  down  or  had  to 
go  underground.  In  several  instances,  we  witnessed  a reversal 
of  this  trend  by  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

We  have  two  anthropological  type  of  comments  related  to 
the  aforementioned  point.  In  some  public  schools,  not  only 
segregation  by  race  and  color  is  practiced,  but  also  segre- 
gation by  age  and  by  sex.  Quite  often,  the  tv/o  latter  types 
of  segregation  are  more  subtle  and  are  practiced  by  the 
pupils  themselves  — up  to  Junior  High,  for  example.  In 
some  schools,  there  are  special  miniature-sized  playground 
for  each  grade  level:  the  first  graders  or  second-graders 
step  out  of  their  classroom  door  immediately  into  a fenced-in 
little  playground  of  their  own.  The  reason  behind  this 
practice,  as  some  principals  put  it,  is  to  protect  the  younger 
kids  from  harm  from  older  ones.  But  it  can  be  argued  that 
space  and  age  segregation  prevents  younger  children  from 
learning  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  older  children  from 
learning  to  protect  those  younger  or  weaker  than  themselves, 
that  is,  few  chances  are  offered  children  for  the  practice  of 
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altruism  or  self-assertion.  Age  and  space  segregation  in 
American  public  schools  recalls  to  the  students  of  anthro- 
pology the  "MATS"  or  segregated  age-groups  of  the  Baganda  of 
East  Africa.  In  addition,  such  a segregation  prevents  the 
brighter  children  from  picking  up  knowledge  artificially 
assigned  to  an  older  age  group  and  from  passing  on  aspects 
of  the  culture  of  games,  ditties,  rhymes,  and  folklore  that 
used  to  delight  generations  of  children  everywhere.  As 
Martin  Loeb  has  remarked,  segregation  by  age  and  space  in 
public  schools  is  a form  of  "culturally  provided  depriva- 
tion."  x Obviously,  age  segregation  in  schools  is  but  a 
reflection  of  age  segregation  in  society  at  large  — of  ado- 
lescents, young  adults, and  oldsters  — whicl?  may  be  contribu- 
tive  to  the  "generation  gap"  both  in  school  and  society,  one 
is  tempted  to  say  that  the  one-room  school  house  seems  to 
have  provided  more  inter-age  unity  than  many  of  the  Hilton- 
type  school  edifices  currently  on  the  scene.  Perhaps  genera- 
tional disarticulation,  being  also  institutionalized  in  the 
school,  is  forcing  teen-agers  and  college  students  to  take 
the  mores  in  their  hands. 

The  other  comment  we  have  is  related  to  the  anthro- 
pological concept  of  "taboo",  which  is  found  both  in  non- 
literate as  well  as  in  literate  societies.  Taboo  is  a social 
mechanism  of  ritualism  and  of  obedience  to  the  group;  it  is 
something  prohibitive  and  tinged  with  sacred  appeal;  it  is 
the  "don't"  or  negative  aspect  of  mores;  it  is  part  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  sociology  of  danger  in  group  practices  and 
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group  memberships.  Sixth-grade  boys  and  girls  seem  to 
regard  their  folkways  as  superlatively  good.,  for  they  regulate 
their  social  life  in  both  the  classroom  and  playground  and 
their  inter-sex  associations.  At  the  sixth-grade  level  and 
especially  in  the  first  part  of  the  school  year,  boy-girl 
friendships  are  as  strongly  tabood  as  if  they  were  practices 
of  a primitive  society.  The  newcomer  to  the  sixth-grade  is 
strongly  aware  of  this  taboo  and  cannot  violate  it.  In  this 
instance,  as  in  instances  in  larger  contexts,  taboo  is  a 
mechanism  for  maintenance  of  the  "pecking  order",  of  related- 
ness  to  the  group,  and  of  personal  identity. 

In  addition  to  classroom  and  playground  observation, 
interviews  with  pupils  and  teachers,  and  informal  conversation 
with  newcomers,  leavers,  and  with  school  personnel,  we  thought 
of  analyzing  the  school  cumulative  records  of  both  mobile  and 
local  pupils,  especially  with  regard  to  teachers'  comments. 
Unfortunately,  the  school  cumulative  records  of  mobile  pupils 
were  very  spotty  and  in  many  cases  hardly  had  any  entries; 
similarly,  the  school  cumulative  records  of  local  pupils  had 
many  gaps  in  them  and  only  a few  teachers'  comments.  TJe  did 
a pilot  study  of  the  cumulative  records  of  local  pupils  in  6 
sixth-grades  in  various  districts  and  discovered  that  the 
teachers'  framework  in  judging  the  conduct  of  local  pupils 
from  the  first  grade  through  the  sixth  consisted,  from  most 
prevalent  to  least  prevalent,  of  the  following  types  of 
derogations:  poor  work  habits,  poor  attitude  towards  school, 
aggressive  personality  traits,  withdrawn  personality  traits, 
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poor  attendance,  misconduct,  referability  to  remedial  classes, 
poor  social  adjustment,  and  physical  disabilities.  The  few 
derogations  teachers  had  a chance  to  enter  on  the  cumulative 
records  of  mobile  pupils  in  the  same  classrooms  mainly  cen- 
tered on  poor  work  habits.  W©  thought  that  by  analyzing 
derogations  rather  than  commendations  we  would  be  able  to 
uncover  problem  areas  for  solution.  Regardless  of  the  basis 
for  analysis  of  school  cumulative  record  data  or  the  choice 
of  one  kind  of  data  over  another,  one  essential  recommendation 
emerges:  the  need  for  adequate  and  more  consistent  school 

records  for  pupils,  especially  mobile  pupils.  Such  records 
would  help  schoolmen  in  their  work  and  may  contribute  to  a 
more  rapid  accommodation  of  pujiils  as  they  move  from  school 
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CHhPTSR  VIII 
RS  C01II I31TDAT I OIT  S 

As  researchers,  we  have  a mandate  to  study  schools,  not  change 
them.  It  is  the  people  who  are  in  charge  of  schools  that  have  a 
mandate  to  change  them.  !7c,  nevertheless,  offer  these  tentative 
recommendations  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  some  use  to  school- 
men in  the  performance  of  their  work . Obviously,  implementation 
of  any  recommendations  depends  on  (a)  the  nature  of  the  recommenda- 
tions and  their  degree  of  plausibility,  (b)  the  circumstances  in 
which  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed  find  themselves  — financial 
as  well  as  political  circumstances,  and  (c)  the  way  practitioners 
tend  to  interpret  or  understand  what  is  recommended.  Our  recommenda 
tions  are  primarily  addressed  to  schoolmen  at  the  local  level, 
secondarily  to  educational  bureaucrats  at  the  state  or  federal 
level,  and  thirdly  to  sociologists  and  anthropologists  interested 
in  schooling  and  schools. 

ITo  change,  it  seems  to  us,  can  be  instituted  in  any  public 
schools  unless  the  school  system  is  "hit"  at  various  levels.  This 
means  that  the  nature  of  change,  of  any  new  program  proposed,  has 
to  be  accepted  not  only  by  the  superintendent  and  his  central 
office  personnel,  but  also  by  principals,  counselors,  and  teachers  •• 
not  to  mention  school  secretaries  who  are  in  key  positions  to  in- 
fluence visitors  to  the  school  nor  janitors  who  may  resent  a new 
arrangement  of  desks  or  chairs  in  classrooms  or  conference  rooms. 

The  point  is  that  a school  system  is  not  only  a rigid  bureaucracy 
engaged  in  warding  off  parental  and  other  outside  intrusions,  but 
also  internally  a group  of  competitive  sub-groups  that  are  in 
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delicate  balance.  Uhat  nay  appeal  to  teachers  nay  antagonize 
counselors;  what  nay  appeal  to  principals  nay  be  resisted  by 
teachers.  Uhen  the  chips  are  down , change  essentially  neans  a 
redefinition  of  inter-personal  relations  — nore  power  to  some, 
less  to  others;  anriety,  threatenability,  or  elation.  Hence,  what 
sociologists  call  the  "role-set"  of  the  person,  those  around  him 
who  influence  the  perfornance  of  his  work,  nust  be  convinced  of 
the  worth  or  desire  for  change.  Otherwise,  teachers  who  usually 
do  not  like  their  principals  or  central-office  supervisors  nay 
use  any  action  progran  personnel  as  a buffer  between  then  and 
those  they  do  not  like.  The  Seine  can  be  said  of  principals  and 
otlier  educational  foremen 

As  every  alert  educational  administrator  knows , any  action 
progran  needs  an  advisory  committee  composed  of  prestigious  ele- 
ments in  both  the  school  system  and  the  community.  Such  a 
"curriculum  council",  as  rooky  school  superintendents  at  the 
Adminisiaative  Career  Program  at  Harvard  University  call  it,  is 
essential  foi*  the  school  administrator  in  his  role  as  a broker  of 
power  and  mediator  and  acconmodator  of  diverse  groups. 

Quite  often,  educators  pay  lip  serve  to  the  child  as  the 
reason  for  the  school  and  say  that  he  has  needs  to  be  met,  for- 
getting about  the  needs  of  teachers  and  those  of  administrators. 

If,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  purpose  of  any  school  action- 
program  is  the  welfare  of  the  child,  then  in  the  non— final  analysis 
we  can  say  that  to  influence  the  child  for  the  better  or  mitigate 
his  circumstances,  one  has  to  influence  the  teachers  and  give  them 
more  autonomy.  An  action  program  cannot  be  aimed  directly  at  the 
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child,  the  teacher  has  to  be  the  principal  agent  for  change.  Per- 
haps a practice  from  what  is  called  "higher  education"  can  be 
adapted  to  "lower  education":  establishment  of  faculty  committees 
to  approve  curricular  changes  without  constant  interference  from 
the  principal  in  his  secondary  role  of  academic  clean  (called 
"instructional  leader"  in  educational  literature). 

How  that  we  have  speculated  about  the  nature  of  change  as 
it  pertains  to  an  institution  wo  call  the  school,  we  would  like 
to  offer  some  suggestions  pertaining  to  curriculum  matters, 
guidance  services,  and  the  on-the-job  training  of  teachers,  lie 
will  concentrate  more  on  teacher  training  than  on  the  two  other 
areas. 


SUGGEST I017S  FOR  CURRICULUIi  CIIA1JGB  • 

A public  school  teacher  does  a lot  of  what  is  known  occupa- 
tionally as  "dirty  work"  — grubby,  routine,  and  boring  work.  She 
is  called  upon  not  only  to  be  an  instructor  but  also  a clerk,  a 
playground,  study -hall,  and  lunchroom  supervisor,  a cop,  a 
psychologist,  a confidante,  and  a mother  confessor.  In  the  teacher's 
work,  the  core  and  peripheral  activities  are  hopelessly  intertwined. 
Besides , when  school  systems  hire  a teacher  they  usually  make  sure 
that  she  has  no  recognizable  specialty;  she  cannot  insist  on  toach- 
ing  junior  high  when  the  system  needs  her  for  the  elementary  grades 
or  sees  fit  to  shift  her  around  from  level  to  level.  In  addition, 
since  educational  literature  enjoins  the  principal  to  spend  most 
of  his  time  in  ’Supervision  of  instruction",  this  means  that  no 
post-probationary  teacher  is  considered  "professional " enough  even 
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among  her  own  people,  the  educators!  These  factors,  obviously, 
erode  whatever  occupational  standing  the  teacher  has  or  likes  to 
have.  As  David  Riesman  has  remarked,  school  teachers  have  a 
quest  for  onniconpetence , based  on  their  idealistic  training  in 
schools  of  education,  on  the  administrative  demands  of  shcool  sys- 
terns,  and  on  the  teacher's  segmented  role.  The  point  is  that  if 
teachers  arc  to  be  called  upon  to  "upgrade"  (a  word  beloved  by 
schoolmen)  the  curriculum,  they  need  to  have  a more  definite  rolef 
more  autonomy,  and  a clear-cut  core  of  occupational  activities. 

If  teachers  are  treated  as  equals,  then  they  would  respond  as 
equals.  Otherwise,  they  would  constantly  engage,  as  they  most 
often  do,  in  "status  politics"  — a quest  for  deference  based  on 
written  testimonials  from  children,  parents , and  central-office 
personnel.  TJhen  teachers  are  driven  to  routinize  their  manifold 
duties,  then  it  is  meaningless  of  school,  administrators  to  say  that 
teachers  do  not  like  "innovation".  In  a word,  what  we  are  saying 
is  that  to  change  the  curriculum,  inter-status  relations  in  the 
school  need  w be  changed. 

Although  teacher  training  institutions  seem  to  train  begin- 
ning elementary  school  teachers  to  regard  themselves  as  special 
ambassadors  or  psychological  emissaries  from  the  world  of  adults 
to  the  world  of  kids  and  to  consider  themselves  essentially  as 
"consultants"  to  children,  what  quite  often  happens  is  that  some 
teachers  develop  a contempt  for  knowledge  and  an  anti-intellectual 
attitude  that  they  communicate  in  the  classroom.  Some  writers 
have  termed  such  teachers  "uneducated  educators".  Training  future 
teachers  along  il.A.T.  program  lines  may  help  to  alleviate  such 
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problem.  In  the  school,  there  are  not  only  "problem  children" 
but  also  occupationally  problematic  teachers.  Since  scientism 
is  the  central  myth  of  society  at  large,  it  is  no  v/oncler  that 
uneducated,  as  well  as  educated,  educators  rely  on  the  10  score 
as  a form  of  magic  to  place  a child  in  a given  ability  group  and 
thus  determine  his  future  career.  That  we  are  indirectly  suggest- 
ing is  that  perhaps  in  the  future,  some  specifically  allocated 
Foundation  and  Federal  funds  could  be  employed,  to  improve  the 
collegiate  teacher-training  industry. 

Some  writers  such  as  Henry  and.  IClineberg,  as  mentioned,  in 
the  previous  chapter,  have  written  about  the  stupidity  of 
children's  readers.  Uhereas  some  educators  have  flung  the  label 
"culturally  deprived"  on  children  they  could  not  teach,  it  seems 
to  us  that  children's  readers  clearly  show  the  cultural  depriva- 
tion of  schoolmen  who  wrote  them.  Among  other  things,  we  would 
lihe  to  suggest  that  if  "cultural  pluralism"  is  to  be  more  than 
a pious  assertion,  then  the  treatment  of  America's  ethnic  groups 
at  least  in  school  books  needs  to  be  more  humane  and.  self-respect- 
ful rather  than  caricatures  and.  slanders.  Hot  only  teachers  but 
teachers  of  teachers  seem  to  be  culturally  deprived  when  it  comes 
not  only  to  knowing  about  other  societies  and  cultures  but  also 
about  their  own  society  and  culture.  This  suggestion  for  rewrit- 
ing children's  te::tbooks  is  consonant  with  the  position  of  America 
as  a world,  power,  for  after  all,  charity  begins  at  home  and  so 
does  democracy. 

(For  specific  suggestions  on  the  improvement  of  school  cumu- 
lative records  and.  other  matters,  rather  than  only  te;:tbooks,  see 
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Chapter  I under  Fitzpatrick  in  the  section  on  the  review  of  re- 
lated literature.) 

GUIDANCE  SERVICES 

As  is  well-known,  although  schools  — like  people  — may 
all  have  been  born  equal,  some  of  them  are  more  equal  than  others. 
In  the  educational  hierarchy,  high  schools  are  more  important 
than  elementary  schools;  hence  they  — for  several  reasons  — 
get  more  guidance  services.  What  we  are  emphasizing  is  the 
need  for  more  adequate  guidance  programs  in  the  elementary 
school  (several  of  the  schools  we  observed  had  only  a part-time 
guidance  counselor  who  had  a heavy  load  of  cases  spread  over 
three  or  four  schools  in  the  district). 

Why  more  guidance  services?  In  a highly  industrial 
society,  as  is  well-known,  there  are  more  problems  of  disloca- 
tion, more  "generation  gaps",  more  "credibility  gaps",  and 
more  adjustments,  maladjustments,  and  re-ad justmencs ; hence, 
the  rise  of  a secular  priesthood  — psychiatrists,  clinical 
psychologists,  and  social  workers  — of  which  the  school  coun- 
selor is  a junior  member.  School  counselors,  as  part  of  the 
"professional  altruists"  in  a complex  Gesellschaf t . a highly 
bureacratized  and  highly  impersonal  entity,  guide  clients, 
open  choices  before  them,  md  help  them  bridge  discontinuities 
in  their  lives.  The  fear,  culture,  shock,  and  hesitancy  of  the 
mobile  pupil  in  his  role  as  a newcomer  may  be  alleviated  by 
counseling  and  guidance.  The  same  may  be  true  of  the  local 
pupil  in  his  adaptation  to  school  rules,  peers,  and  teachers. 
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School  counselors  are  members  of  an  "emergent  profession", 

that  is,  an  occupation  bent  on  raising  the  monetary  rewards  and 

status  of  its  members.  Some  of  them  are  ill-trained;  some  at 

times  act  as  over jealous  "cultural  cops"  who  try  to  catch  "kids 

4 

with  problems"  and  who  love  to  "play  doctor".  Whatever  train- 
ing programs  may  help  teachers  and  other  school  personnel  de- 
velop compassion,  honesty,  and  tolerance  in  their  work  as 
school  wardens  may  be  equally  helpful  to  school  counselors. 

IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  PROGRAM  FOR  TEACHERS 

This  project  has  been  centered  on  the  schooling  careers 
of  mobile  children,  that  is,  on  the  stranger  in  public  schools. 
What  we  would  like  to  sketch  out  in  the  way  of  a training  pro- 
gram for  teachers  applies  essentially  to  teachers  of  mobile 
pupils  rather  than  to  teachers  of  local  ones  and  to  in-service 
rather  than  pre-service  training  of  teachers. 

In  its  nostalgia  for  the  small  town  and  its  Sunday-School 
virtues,  educational  literature  tends  to  be  rural  and  suburban 
rather  than  cosmopolitan  and  urban.  It  ignores  the  problem  of 
mobility  and  treats  the  pupil  as  if  he  were  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  the  same  locality  and  school.  It  also  deals  with 
the  prospective  teacher  as  if  she  were  going  to  teach  third- 
generation  local  pupils  all  her  life.  Hence,  what  we  have  to 
suggest  as  content  and  as  a framework  for  teacher-training  is 
related  to  our  findings  and,  since  it  is  not  derived  from 
educational  writings,  may  not  be  familiar  — and  hence,  ray  not 
be  acceptable  — to  teachers  of  teachers.  What  we  are  suggesting 
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i g an  experimental  training  program  anchored  in  sociology  and 
.anthropology,  not  in  educational  psychology. 

It  seems  to  us  that  teachers  of  geographically  mobile 
children  need  to  have  more  empathy,  cultural  versatility,  and 
sensitivity  than  teachers  of  local  children.  We  can  summarise 
these  traits  under  the  term  "anthropological  outlook".  What 
is  meant  by  an  anthropological  outlook  is  the  capacity  of  the 
person  to  take  the  role  of  the  other,  to  "put  himself  in  the 
other's  shoes",  to  think  of  the  other  as  human  and  thus  as  no 
stranger  to  him.  It  is  the  "I  and  thou"  social  bond,  the  bond 
that  makes  one's  self-worth  the  self-worth  of  others,  and  vice- 
versa.  An  anthropological  outlook  means  the  capacity  for  con- 
ceptualizing hidden  similarities  between  people  and  between 
institutions,  a seeing  of  the  person  as  a reflection  of  oneself, 
and  oneself  as  a reflection  of  others,  be  they  considered  an 
in-group,  an  out-group,  or  even  a non-group.  It  is  essentially 
the  quality  of  the  perceptive  stranger,  as  discussed  by  Simmel, 
Schuts,  Park,  Hughes,  and  Colin  Wilson.  In  a highly  mobile 
society,  everyone  becomes  a stranger  at  one  stage  of  his  life 
or  another.  Some,  indeed,  are  native  strangers  such  as  not 
only  mobile  school  children  but  also  such  perpetual  strangers 
as  American  Indians  and  other  disadvantaged  groups.  The  en- 
largement of  awareness  is  a primary  goal  in  such  a teacher 
training  program;  an  antidote  to  innocence,  ethnocentrism, 
and  illusion;  an  attempt  to  explore  the  unobvious  things  that 
lie  behind  the  obvious. 
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For  development  of  an  anthropological  outlook  among 
teachers,  we  would  like  to  suggest  a number  of  readings.  These 
are  the  references  we  have  used  in  discussing  the  sociology  of 
the  stranger,  and  there  is  no  need  to  list  them  again  here  (see 
Chapter  VI,  text  and  footnotes).  Essentially,  in  this  teacher 
training  program,  we  would  like  to  define  the  sociologist  as  an 
anthropologist  of  his  society  and  persuade  teachers  noc  only  to 
become  intelligent  consumers  of  social  science  writings  but  also 
anthropologist  of  their  own  stiuation  and,  hence,  of  the  social 
situation  in  which  their  mobile  pupils  are  caught  up.  To  see 
themselves  in  others,  and  vice-versa,  is  a sine  qua  non  for  such 
understanding.  In  addition  to  writings  on  the  stranger  in  socio- 
logical and  anthropological  literature  as  we  have  discussed  them, 
we  would  like  to  add  two  other  types  of  references:  (a)  accounts 

on  the  strangership  experience  of  families  and  adults  in  sub- 
urbia and  r.rbia  (e.g.,  those  by  Herbert  Gans  and  William  Whyte), 
and  (b)  excerpts  from  our  account  on  the  pupil  as  a stranger, 
as  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  pupil  interviews.  These  will  be 
but  an  example  of  illustrative  materials,  to  be  modified,  inter- 
preted, and  assimilated  in  the  light  of  the  teachers'  own  ex- 
perience. They  themselves  can  contribute  similar  materials. 

There  are  usually  two  enclaves  on  any  college  campus 
where  "sensitivity  groups"  and  "T-groups"  are  religiously  wor- 
shipped: the  school  of  education  and  the  school  of  business  ad- 
ministration. This  is  not  surprising,  for  the  ethos  of  these 
schools  is  to  fit  people  into  bureaucracies.  We  mention  this 
to  emphasize  that  "sensitivity  groups"  is  part  of  the  culture 
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of  modern  school  teachers  and  that  we  do  not  intend  to  have  such 

clinicalized  groups  in  this  training  program.  What  we  mean  by 

sensitivity  is  warm-heartedness  and  sagacity,  not  Rogerian 

games  to  freeze  the  face  in  Idiotic  smiles  of  pretension  and 

shallowness.  What  we  mean  by  "taking  the  role  of  the  other"  is 

in  George  Herbert  Mean's  sense,  not  as  clinical  role-playing  or 

psychodrama.  Hence,  we  will  have  discussion  groups  for  teachers , 

not  clinical  groups : our  emphasis  is  on  therapy  in  its  ancient 

sense,  not  latter-day  one,  that  is,  as  skills  of  controversy  with 

oneself,  which  can  be  called  thinking,  and  of  controversy  with 

5 

others,  which  can  be  called  debate.  Our  purpose  is  to  en- 
courage teachers  to  get  in  touch  with  the  realities  of  their 
cultural  function,  explore  issues  in  their  human  connotation, 
entertain  contrary  opinions,  and  as  individuals,  have  the  free- 
dom not  only  to  accept  but  also  to  reject  whatever  is  read  or  dis- 
cv.sced.  In  a word,  an  anthropological  outlook  is  synonymous 
with  what  Mills  has  called  the  "sociological  imagination",  a 
quality  of  mind  which  dramatically  links  individual  and  social 

J g 

reality,  institutions  and  the  person. 

The  trainers  in  this  program  would  be  schoolmen  who  know 
the  "news"  about  schools  and  mobile  children  and  can  conceptual- 
ize their  experiences,  plus  sociologists  and  anthropologists 
who  are  familiar  with  the  school  and  other  institutions  both 
sociologically  and  anthropologically.  Above  all,  perceptive 
and  cultivated  persons 

Admittedly,  we  have  only  sketched  a program  rather  than 
presented  a blueprint  for  action.  This  is  deliberately  so,  for 
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what  we  have  offeree  is  orxly  a set  of  tentative  suggestions  that 
may  be  helpful  to  educators  to  "do  their  own  thing"  in  this  area, 
and  — to  borrow  another  current  idiom  — that's  exactly  "where 
it's  at". 

Our  objective  has  been  to  suggest  in  a brief  runner  what 
could  be  done  to  make  both  teachers  and  pupils  become  more  of 
themselves  as  persons,  that  is,  sharpen  their  understanding,  de- 
velop their  empathy,  be  capable  of  entertaining  contrary  opinions, 
and  take  pride  in  their  cultural  heritage  >nd  the  heritage  of 
those  with  whom  they  work  cr  associate.  The  culture  of  school- 
men tends  to  be,  among  other  things,  a culture  of  speaking  in 
nuances  and  implications  rather  than  in  a straight-forward 
manner.  Though  addressing  schoolmen,  we  have  been  as  definite 
as  we  could  be  in  such  an  outline  of  suggestions,  trusting  that, 
after  all,  truth  --  whether  educational  or  anthropological  — 
is  a tension  between  different  viewpoints  and  can  be  better 
grasped  if  treated  as  such.  At  worst  or  at  best,  our  suggestions 
might  make  teacher-trainers  prouder  of  their  own  views  on  this 
matter . 

Nothing  is  claimed  beyond  the  tentativeness  of  all  know- 
ledge. This  has  been  an  exploratory  study  to  which  an  exploratory 
training  program  has  been  appended.  In  research  as  in  teaching, 
as  in  all  human  activity,  it  may  be  useful  to  remember  the  socio- 
cultural poetry  of  T.  S.  Eliot: 

"We  shall  not  cease  from  exploration 
And  the  end  of  all  our  exploring 
Will  be  to  go  back  where  we  started 
And  know  the  place  for  the  first  time." 
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1965; 
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23,  Random  House,  New  York,  1964,  pp . 76-114; 
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in  a School  Mental -Health  Program,"  School  Review,  73:102-113, 
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(f)  Khleif,  B.  B.,  "The  School  as  a Small  Society,"  in  Wax,  M.  L. 

(ed.),  Anthropological  Perspectives  on  Education,  Basic  Books, 

New  York,  1970  (forthcoming). 
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APPENDIX  A 

ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT  TABLES 
LIST  OP  TABLES 


Io  ANALYSIS  BY  CLASSROOM  GROUPS 

A.  1964-65  SAMPLE 

Overall  Scores 
Sub-tests 

Go  Po  Ao 

School  Subjects 
B0  1965-66  SAMPLE 
1o  IQ 

2.  Achievement  Unadjusted  for  IQ 

(a)  Overall  Scores 

(b)  Sub-tests 

(c)  GoPoAo 

(d)  School  Subjects 

3»  Achievement  Adjusted  for  IQ 

(a)  Overall  Scores 

(b)  Sub-tests 

(c)  GoPoAo 

(d)  School  Subjects 


TABLE  # 


1 & 2 
5 & 4 

5 

6 


7 


8 & 9,  plus  10  & 11 
Analysis  of  Variance 
12  & 13 

14 

15 


10  & 11 

16 

17 


(OVER) 


TABLE  # 
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II  o ANALYSIS  BY  AGGREGATES  OF  PUPILS 
Ao  1 964-65  SAMPLE 

1.  Achievement  by  Mobility  Status  & Sex 

(a)  Overall  Scores 

(b)  Sub-tests 

(c)  GoPoAo 

(d)  School  Subjects 

2o  Achievement  by  Mobility  Status 

(a)  Overall  Scores 

(b)  Sub-tests 

(c)  GoPoAo 

(d)  School  Subjects 

3o  Achievement  by  Sex 

( a ) Overall  Scores 

(b)  Sub-tests 

(c)  GoPoAo 

(d)  School  Subjects 

B.  1965-66  SAMPLE 

1.  IQ  by  Mobility  Status  & Sex 
2o  Achievement  by  Mobility  Status  & 

Sex  — Unadjusted  for  IQ 

(a)  Overall  Scores 
(b;  Sub-tests 

(c)  GoPoAo 

(d)  School  Subjects 

5.  Achievement  by  Mobility  Status  & 

Sex  — Adjusted  for  IQ 

(a)  Overall  Scores 

(b)  Sub-tests 

(c)  GoPoAo 

(d)  School  Subjects 

IIIo  MOBILITY  BY  CITIES:  GENERAL  ANALYSIS 

A.  1964-65  SAMPLE 

Overall  Scores 
Sub-tests 

Go  Po  Ao 

School  Subjects 


18  & 19 
20  & 21 
22 
23 


(18  & 19) 
24  & 25 
26 
27 


(18  & 19) 
28  & 29 
30 
3/l 


32 


33  & 34 
35  & 36 
(37»  Varianc 
38 


39  & 40 

37 

41 


42  & 43 
44  & 45 

46 

47 
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TABLE  # 


Bo  1965-66  SAMPLE 

1.  IQ  & No o of  Moves  48 

2»  Achievement  Unadjusted  for  IQ 


(a)  Overall  Scores 

49  & 50 

(b)  Sub-tests 

51  & 52 

(c)  G.PoAo 

(53,  Variance) 

(d)  School  Subjects 

54 

3»  Achievement  Adjusted  for  IQ 

( a ) Overall  Scores 

55  & 56 

(b)  Sub-tests 

Not  State  Signifo 
Tables  not  included 

(c)  G.P.Ao 

55 

(d)  School  Subjects 

57 

MOBILITY  BY  CITIES:  3 PUPIL-CATEGORIES 

Ao 

1964-65  SAMPLE 

Achievement  by  No.  of  Cities  & 
Mobility  Status 

Overall  Scores 

Sub-tests 

--- 

Go  Po  Ao 

— 

School  Subjects 



Bo 

1965-66  SAMPLE 

1o  IQ  & No.  of  Cities 
2»  Achievement  Unadjusted  for  IQ 

58 

(a)  Overall  Scores 

(59  & 60  Variance) 

(b)  Sub-tests 

(c)  GoPoAo 

(61) 

(d)  School  Subjects 

3o  Achievement  Adjusted  for  IQ 

(a)  Overall  Scores 

59  & 60 

(b)  Sub-tests 

( c ) GoPoAo 

61 

(d)  School  Subjects 

— 

MOBILITY  BY  SCHOOLS:  GENERAL  ANALYSIS 

A. 

1964-65  SAMPLE 

Achievement  by  No.  of  Schools 

Overall  Scores 

62  & 63 

Sub-tests 

64  & 65 

Go  Po  Ao 

66 

School  Subjects 

67 

ERIC 
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TABLE  if- 


Bo  1965-66  SAMPLE 


1o  IQ  & No o of  Schools  Attended  68 

2.  Achievement  by  No»  of  Schools 
Attended  — Unadjusted  for  IQ 


(a)  Overall  Scores 

69  & 70 

(b)  Sub-tests 

71  & 72 

(c)  GoPoAo 

73 

(d)  School  Subjects 

3o  Achievement  by  No»  of  Schools 
Attended  — Adjusted  for  IQ 

74 

(a)  Overall  Scores 

69  & 70 

Cb)  Sub-tests 

75  & 76 

(c)  GoPoAo 

73 

(d)  School  Subjects 

77 

MOBILITY  BY  SCHOOLS:  3 PUPIL-CATEGORIES 

— 

AGE 

& ACHIEVEMENT:  GENERAL  ANALYSIS 

A„ 

1964-65  SAMPLE 
Achievement  by  Age 

Overall  Scores 

Sub-tests 

78  & 79 

GoPoAo 

80 

School  Subjects 

81 

Bo 

1965-66  SAMPLE 

1o  Age  & IQ 

2o  Age  & Achievement  — Adjusted  & 

82 

- 

Unadjusted  for  IQ 

(a)  Overall  Scores 

83  & 84 

(b)  Sub-tests 

Tables  not 
Reproduced 

> C c)  GoPoAo 

85 

(d)  School  Subjects 

— 

VIII o AGE  & ACHIEVEMENT:  3 PUPIL  CATEGORIES 


APPENDIX  A 


AOA  OEI-ilG  AO  IIE\riiJNT  i’A  A L:  Jo 


TABLE  1 

1964-65  SAMPLE:  STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST,  INTERMEDIATE 

II,  FORM  "IT"  PARTIAL  JATT NRT,  .FALL  1964 

Note:  (a)  'Partial  Battery"  consists  of  7 sub- 
“ tests:  word  meaning,  paragraph  mean- 

ing, spelling,  language,  arithmetic 
computation,  arithmetic  concepts, 
arithmetic  application,,  ("Full  Battery" 
consists  of  7 aforementioned  sub-tests 
plus  social  studies  and  science*) 

(b)  Raw  scores  were  converted  into  stan- 
dard z-scores;  scores  on  the  7 sub- 
tests are  averaged*  Standard  scores 
are  those  with  a mean  of  50  and  S*D* 
of  15;  they  thus  range  approximately 
from  zero  to  100* 

(c)  "Low  mobility"  classrooms  are  those 
with  0-7%  military  dependents,  i.e*, 
mostly  local  pupils;  "medium 
mobility,"  15-40%  military  dependents; 
"high  mobility,"  56-100%  military 
dependents,  i„e.,  where  local  pupils 
are  a minority*  Each  group  consists 
of  10  classrooms* 


Mean  of 


No.  of 

Standard 

Classroom  Group 

Pupils 

Scores 

S* 

D* 

Low  Mobility 

211 

49*62 

8. 

28 

Medium  Mobility 

264 

48*25 

8. 

55 

High  Mobility 

254 

50.47 

8. 

23 

729 

49o42 

8. 

40 

F-ratio  is  4*64* 


P is  less  than  0.01 


TABLE  2 


1964-65  SAMPLE:  STAMFORD  ACHIEVEMENT 

II,  PARTIAL  BATTERY,  FORM  ”X," 


TEST,  INTERMEDIATE 
SPRING  1965 


Note:  See  "note"  with  previous  Table » 


Classroom  Group 

NOo  of 
Pupils 

Mean  of 

Standard 

Scores 

S.  D. 

Low  Mobility 

211 

49.76 

7.96 

Medium  Mobility 

264 

48o82 

7.88 

High  Mobility 

254 

50.85 

8o08 

729  49.80  8o01 


F-ratio  is  4.22 


P is  less  than  0.05 
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TABLE  5 

1964-65  SAMPLE:  ACHIEVEMENT  AS  MEASURED  BY  GRADE-POINT 

AVERAGES  FOR  PUPILS  IN  EACH  CLASSROOM  MOBILITY  GROUP 


Note:  (a)  The  7 school  subjects  averaged  are: 

reading,  English,  spelling,  hand- 
writing, arithmetic,  social 
studies,  and  science.. 

(b)  Letter-grades  were  converted  into 
a numerical  scale  ranging  from  14 
for  "A+"  to  1 for  "F."  With 
regard  to  numbers  in  the  Table, 

8,  9»  and  10  represent  grades  "C+," 
"B-,"  & "B,"  respectively.. 


NOo  of  Grade-Point 


Classroom  Group 

Pupils 

Average 

S.D„ 

Low  Mobility 

257 

8.75 

2o35 

Medium  Mobility 

265 

9c  57 

2.25 

High  Mobility 

286 

9o68 

2.52 

806 

9.35 

2.54 

F-ratio  is  12.99. 


P is  less  than  0,01= 
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TABLE  7 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  THE  LORGE-THORNDIKE  INTELLIGENCE  TEST 

(MULTI-LEVEL  EDITION,  VERBAL  AND  NON-VERBAL  BATTERIES,  FORM  l) 


Classroom  Group 

Noo  of 
Pupils 

Mean  of 

Raw 

Scores 

S.D. 

Low  Mobility 

257 

113.33 

12.32 

Medium  Mobility 

376 

107.70 

14-.00 

High  Mobility 

208 

102.82 

•14-.14- 

84-1 

108.21 

14.08 

P-ratio  is 

35.09.  P 

is  less  than 

0.01. 

O 

ERiC 
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TABLE  8 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST,  INTERMEDIATE  II 

FORM  "W, " FULL  BATTERY  — OVERALL  SCORES,  UNADJUSTED  FOR  IQ 

FALL  1965 


Classroom  Group 

N 

Y 

S 

y 

Low  Mobility 

254 

52.06 

7.79 

Medium  Mobility 

304 

49.06 

8.58 

High  Mobility 

142 

45.80 

7.80 

Total 

700 

49.49 

8.45 

F-ratio  is 

27.71 

P is  less 

than  0.01. 
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TABLE  9 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST,  INTERMEDIATE  II, 

FORM  "X,"  FULL  BATTERY  — OVERALL  SCORES,  UNADJUSTED  FOR  IQ 

SPRING  1966 


Group 

N 

I 

S7 

Low  Mobility 

254 

51  *72 

7-47 

Medium  Mobility 

304 

48.95 

8.76 

High  Mobility 

142 

4-6.14 

7»94 

Total 

700 

49°  39 

8.39 

F-ratio  is  22.11. 

P is  less 

than  0.01. 

EDO  44756 
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TABLE  10 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  STAMFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST,  INTER- 

MEDIATE II,  FORM  "W,"  FULL  BATTERY,  FALL  1965 

(a)  "Full  Battery"  consists  of  9 Sub-tests:  word 
meaning,  paragraph  meaning,  spelling, 
language,  arithmetic  computation,  arithmetic 
concepts,  arithmetic  applications,  social 
studies,  and  science.. 

(b)  Raw  scores  were  standardized  as  Z-scores  — 
mean  of  50  and  standard  deviation  of  15  — 
before  scores  for  all  sub-tests  were 
averaged o 

(c)  "Low-mobility"  classrooms  are  those  composed 
predominantly  of  "local"  pupils;  "medium- 
mobility"  ones  are  half-and-half;  and  "high- 
mobility"  ones  are  predominantly  made  up  of 
military  dependents. 

(d)  "N"  is  number  of  pupils;  "Y"  is  mean  of 
standard  scores  of  achievement;  "S  •'  is 
standard  deviation  of  achievement  ^scores; 
"rx-y"  is  correlation  between  IQ  and  achieve- 
ment ("x"  is  IQ;  "y"  is  achievement);  — t’xy" 
is  regression  of  IQ  and  achievement;  "Y^*7 

is  average  of  adjusted  achievement  in  relation 
to  IQ. 


Classroom  Group 

N 

Y 

sy  j 

j rxy  bxy 

Y 

Low  Mobility 

250 

52.00 

7. 

.78  i 

j 

1 

l 

49.69 

Medium  Mobility 

314 

49°  05 

8. 

.66  ! 

l 

\ 

49°43 

High  Mobility 

144 

45°  69 

7- 

,84 

48.88 

i 

0.84  0.52 

[ 

708 

49°  42 

8< 

.50 

0.85 

i 


o 

ERIC 


F-ratio  is  1.39° 


is  greater  than  0.05. 


TABLE  11 


1965-66  SAMPLE:  STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST,  INTER- 


MEDIATE II,  FORM  "X,"  FULL 


Classroom  Group 

N 

Y 

Low  Mobility 

251 

51-71 

Medium  Mobility 

315 

4-8  o 82 

High  Mobility 

148 

4-6.11 

714- 

4-9  o 28 

BATTERY,  SPRING  1966 


S 

Y 

rxy 

Y' 

7-4-9 

4-9  0 32 

8.71 

4-9  0 26 

8.14- 

0.83 

0.51 

4-9-22 

! 8.4-3  0.84- 


F-ratio  is  2.62. 


P is  greater  than  0o05 


TABLE  12 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  AVERAGE  SCORE  ON  EACH  SUB-TEST,  UNADJUSTED 

FOR  IQ  — STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST,  INTERMEDIATE  II,  FULL 
BATTERY,  FORM  "W, " FALL  1965 
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TABLE  14 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  GRADE-POINT  AVERAGES  FOR  PUIILS 

IN  THE  THREE  CLASSROOM  GROUPS— UNADJUSTED  FOR  IQ 


Classroom  Group 

N 

Y 

S 

y 

Low  Mobility 

255 

8.67 

lo95 

Medium  Mobility 

548 

8.17 

2.65 

High  Mobility 

179 

8.80 

2.49 

782 

8.48 

2.41 

F-ratio  is  5«24. 

P is  less  than  ( 

3 0 01 0 
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TABLE  15 

19^5-66  SAMPLE:  MEAN  END-OP-TEAR  GRADES  IN  SEVEN  SCHOOL 

SUBJECTS  FOR  THREE  CLASSROOM  GROUPS  — UNADJUSTED  FOR  IQ 


S0C0 


Classroom  Group 

N 

Rdgo 

Engo 

Spell  oHdwgo 

Arith 

Studo 

Sci. 

Low  Mobility 

255 

8»92 

8o69 

i 

J 

9«82  i 

I 

l 9o16 

1 

9oOO 

8068 

80  90 

Medium  Mobility 

348 

80  77 

80  55 

9 066 

i 8o95 

7o88 

7«78 

7. 93 

High  Mobility 

177 

9- 33 

8088 

9o92 

10.68 

8o93 

80  37 

8.92 

Total 

780 

8.94 

8067 

9o77 

9=42 

8=49 

8 = 21 

8.47 

F-ratio 

2.94 

0o89 

0.43 

LA 

0 

O- 
OJ 

80  39 

7=66 

0 

00 

P 

>05 

>05 

>05 

1 <01 

O 

0 

v 

<.01 

<o01 

O 

ERiC 
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TABLE  16 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  GRADE-POINT  AVERAGES  FOR  PUPILS  IN  THE  THREE 

CLASSROOM  GROUPS  WITH  IQ  EFFECT  STATISTICALLY  CONTROLLED 

Note:  (a)  For  subjects  averaged,  see  ''note" 

with  Table  5 o 

(b)  For  interpretation  of  Table 

headings  see  "note"  with  Table  10. 


Classroom  Group 

N 

Y 

A 

r 

xy 

?■ 

Low  Mobility 

255 

8.67 

1«95 

8.11 

Medium  Mobility 

548 

8.17 

2.65 

8.24 

High  Mobility 

179 

8 c 80 

2.4-9 

Oo  62 

0.11 

9.46 

782 

8.48 

2.41 

0.58 

F-ratio  is  5°  24. 


P is  less  than  0.01. 


1965-66  SAMPLE:  MEAN  END-OF-YEAR  GRADES  ON  SEVEN  SUBJECTS  FOR  PUPILS 
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(All  are  less  than  0=01« ) 
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TABLE  18 

1964-65  SAMPLE:  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  MOBILITY  STATUS 

AND  SEX  — AVERAGE  SCORES  ON  THE  STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT  TEST,  INTERMEDIATE  II,  PARTIAL 
BATTERY,  FORM  "VJ,"  FALL  1964- 


Note:  "Mobility  status"  refers  to  wh.eth.er 

pupil  is  a PoL,  874-  military  depen- 
dent, a P„Lo  874-  federally-connected 
child,  or  a non-P»L.  874-  local  child* 
The  heading  'bupil  groups"  is  equiva- 
lent to  "mobility  status*" 


Pupil  Groups 

N 

Average 

Standard 

Score 

S.D. 

Mil.  Dep.  Boys 

119 

50.89 

8.29 

Fed*  Conn*  Boys 

27 

4-7*07 

8.88 

Local  Boys 

227 

4-7.81 

8.55 

Mil.  Dep.  Girls 

139 

50.25 

7=07 

Fed.  Conn.  Girls 

16 

50.50 

7°  58 

Local  Girls 

207 

4-9.34- 

8.52 

Total 

735 

4-9  0 37 

8*4-0 

F-ratio  is  3° 290. 


P is  less  than  0*01 
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TABLE  19 

1964-65  SAMPLE:  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  MOBILITY  STATUS 

Sb  SEX  — AVERAGE  SCORES  ON  THE  STANFORD  ACHIEVE- 
MENT TEST,  INTERMEDIATE  II,  PARTIAL  BATTERY, 

FORM  "X,"  SPRING  1965 


Note:  See  "note"  with  Table  18. 


Pupil  Groups 

N 

Average 

Standard 

Score 

S.Do 

Milo  Dep»  Boys 

125 

51.02 

7.58 

Fedo  Conn.  Boys 

25 

48»08 

7.85 

Local  Boys 

226 

4-7.83 

8.20 

Milo  Depo  Girls 

146 

51.25 

7.24 

Fed.  Cornio  Girls 

16 

49.50 

7.87 

Local  Girls 

209 

50o02 

80  31 

Total 

74-5 

49.68 

80O3 

F-ratio  is  5«583« 


P is  less  than  0.01. 


O 

ERIC 
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TABLE  20 


1964-65  SAMPLE:  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  MOBILITY 

STATUS  & SEX  — MEANS  ON  VARIOUS  SUB-TESTS, 
STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST,  FALL  1964 


Group 

Word 

Meaning 

Paragraph 

Meaning 

1 

1 

Spelling 

Language 

Arithmetic 

Computation 

Arithmetic 

Concepts 

Arithmetic 

Application 

Mil,  Dep,  Boys 

29o15 

39o92 

31»53 

88.54 

18.75 

1 >57 

22.38 

Fed  Conn,  Boys 

26,?0 

37o36 

29.81 

86.68 

16.39 

16.22 

20.69 

Local  Boys 

26,34 

36.03 

29  06I 

83-19 

16.92 

16.42 

20.00 

Mil,  Dep,  Girls 

27.75 

39  - 58 

35«90 

91.18 

19. 06 

15.73 

20.27 

Fed,  Conn,  Girls 

27»  11 

37«78 

37.44 

91.63 

19-33 

17.56 

20.11 

Local  Girls 

26.46 

37o24 

35oll 

89.63 

18. 91 

16.03 

19-57 

Total 

27.12 

37o75 

32.77 

87.62 

18.21 

16.39 

20.35 

F-ratio 

2.380 

3.206 

O 

0 

fu 

V>l 

7.098 

3 o659 

1.727  2.502 

P 

< o05 

O 

0 

V 

< .01 

O 

0 

V 

/\ 

0 

O 

> .05  -01 

O 

ERIC 
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TABLE  21 


1964—65  SAMPLE:  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  MOBILITY 

STATUS  & SEX  — MEANS  ON  VARIOUS  SUB-TESTS, 
STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST,  SPRING  1965 


Group 

Word 

Meaning 

Paragraph 

Meaning 

Spelling 

Language 

Arithmetic 

Computation 

Arithmetic 

Concepts 

Arithmetic 

Application 

Milo  Dep»  Boys 

30o26 

4-1 0 30 

34-o  22 

94-=  33 

22  = 71 

20ol5 

23  = 69 

Fed.  Conn0  Boys 

29=77 

38  = 31 

33  = 81 

92=34- 

20=10 

I806O 

22.4-0 

Local  Boys 

29=62 

36o  70 

31  = 07 

880  77 

20o09 

18.16 

21.27 

Milo  Dep„  Girls 

30o63 

4-2  0 00 

39=00 

97=95 

23  = 71 

18.64- 

22.67 

Fed.  Conn.  Girls 

29=50 

37=83 

38  0 4-4- 

96o  56 

21o78 

18.72 

21.00 

Local  Girls 

29  = 19 

39=06 

36o96 

95=64- 

22o96 

18.10 

21.37 

Total 

29  = 79 

39  = 20 

34-o  98 

‘93  = 64- 

22o04- 

18.59 

21.99 

F-ratio 

0.74-5 

5=127  1 4-.  4-14-  7=150  6.179  2.070  2.532 

P 

> .05 

- .01  <.  o01  <.01  <.01  >.05  <.=  05 

O 

ERIC 
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TABLE  22 

1964-65  SAMPLE:  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  MOBILITY 

STATUS  & SEX  — GRADE-POINT  AVERAGES 


Pupil  Group 

N 

Grade 

Point 

Average 

S o Do 

Mil,  Dep0  Boys 

120 

9o74- 

2.12 

FecL  Conn.  Boys 

27 

8.20 

2.36 

Local  Boys 

228 

8.76 

2o  39 

Milo  Depo  Girls 

14-3 

10.23 

OJ 

0 

OJ 

Fedo  Conn«  Girls 

14- 

9«16 

2.06 

Local  Girls 

206 

9o68 

2.19 

Total 

738 

9o4-5 

2.30 

P-ratio  is  10.4-36. 


P is  less  than  0.01. 


O 

ERIC 
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TABLE  23 

1964—65  SAMPLE:  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  MOBILITY 

STATUS  & SEX  — AVERAGE  END-OP- YEAR  GRADES 
PER  SCHOOL  SUBJECT 


Pupil 

Group 

N 

Reading 

English. 

Spelling 

Handwriting 

Arithmetic 

Social 

Studies 

Science 

Mil. 

Dep.  Boys 

138 

9»60 

9.4-4- 

10.64 

9»53 

9*32 

9»09 

9°  77 

Fed. 

Conn.  Boys 

31 

8.13 

8.16 

10.00 

9»16 

8.03 

8.39 

7o97 

Local 

Boys 

255 

8.88 

8.35 

9*51 

9»30 

8.23 

8.14 

8.27 

Mil. 

Dep.  Girls 

156 

10.56 

10.15 

11.26 

10.86 

9°  37 

9*22 

9»68 

Fed. 

Conn.  Girls 

16 

8.94- 

8.81 

10.69 

10.88 

9.00 

8.44 

8.38 

Local 

Girls 

228 

9o69 

9«55 

10.98 

10.76 

9*01 

8.86 

9-52 

Total 

824  9.52  9«21 

10.48  10.06  8.85  8.72 

9*13 

F-ratio 

12.':276  '-12.782 

11.038  15-730  4.704  3«619 

2.087 

P 

<.01  <.01 

<.01  < .01  <.01  <.01  j 

^*05 

0 

ERIC 
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TABLE  24 


1964-65  SAMPLE:  AVERAGE  SCORES  ON  VARIOUS  SUB-TESTS  FOR 

MILITARY  DEPENDENTS,  OTHER  FEDERALLY-CONNECTED,  & LOCAL 
PUPILS  — STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST,  FALL  1964 


03 


Word  Meaning 

ED 

a 

•H 

9 

<D 

s 

0 

& 

Ph 

Spelling 

Language 

0 

t 

o 

o 

0 

si 

-p 

•H 

< 

Arith.  Concept 

0 

o 

•H 

cH 

& 

& 

cj 

0 

•H 

P 

Military- 

Dependents 

28.42 

40.07 

34.29 

90  c 88 

19.05 

16.72 

21.25 

Other 
Fed.  Conn,, 
Pupils 

27.35 

37.98 

33.19 

89.00 

17.57 

16.98 

20.62 

Local 

Pupils 

26.53 

36.83 

32.38 

86.82 

18.00 

16.35 

19.94 

Total 

27.20 

37.97 

33.06 

88.28 

18.32 

16.51 

20.42 

F-ratio 

3.967 

7.129 

2.428 

5.767 

2.291 

0.451 

2.348 

P 

<.05 

<.01 

>.05 

<.01 

>.05 

> .05 

>.05 

O 

ERiC 
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TABLE  25 

1964-65  SAMPLE:  AVERAGE  SCORES  OR  VARIOUS  SUB-TESTS  FOR 

MILITARY  DEPENDENTS,  OTHER  FEDERALLY-CONNECTED,  & LOCAL 
PUPILS  — STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST,  SPRING  1965 


03 


Word  Meaning 

Para.  Meaning 

Spelling 

<D 

bD 

£> 

S 

hi 

0 

§ 

O 

0 

.d 

•p 

•H 

u 

< 

Arith.  Concept 

0 

O 
•H 
1 — 1 

ft 

& 

• 

& 

-p 

•H 

u 

< 

Military 

30o65 

4-2  o 09 

36o83 

960  71 

23  = 4-6 

19=53 

23=18 

Fed„  Conn., 

29o67 

38  o 4-5 

35=27 

94-o  4-0 

CVJ 

0 
0 
s- 
(\ J 

18.87 

22.13 

Local 

29=39 

37o89 

34-o  12 

92.18 

21.73 

18.27 

21.4-5 

Total 

29o82 

39=32 

35=08 

93=80 

22.26 

18.72 

22.06 

F-ratio 

2»  134- 

I0o9io 

5=  34-7 

5=781 

4-.  708 

2.994- 

4-. 285 

P 

>=05 

C.oi 

<o01 

<.01 

<.01 

>.05 

<.05 

-457- 


TABLE  26 

1964-65  SAMPLE:  GRADE-POINT  AVERAGES  OF  MILITARY  DEPEN: 

DENTS,  OTHER  FEDERALLY-CONNECTED  PUPILS,  & LOCAL  PUPILS 


Note:  See  "note,"  Table  5 


Grade -Point 


Pupil  Group 

•N 

Average 

SoD. 

Military  Dependents 

■290 

9-89  . 

2.10 

Other  Fed.  Conn. 

46 

8.61 

2.32 

Local  Pupils 

469 

9-08 

2.41 

805  9*35  2.34 


F-ratio  is  13-69 


P is  less  than  0.01 
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EN 

OJ 


a 

a 


EH 


l 


p-l 

W 

H 

P 

O 

M 

P-l 

P 

§ 

Pi 

EH 

P 

H 

d 

< 

O 

O 

S 

S 

P 

< 

w 

CO 

H 

P 

P 

£ 

H 

PL| 

P 

O 

P< 

£ 

P 

w 

EH 

tH 

O 

fi 

a 

O 

l 

0 

g 

0 

1 

1 

a 

p 

<3 

a 

S 

§ 

H 

r_i 

Ph 

a 

« 
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EH 

s 

0 

LT\ 

- 

VO 

CO 

l 

EH 

£5 

VO 

ON 

rH 

H 

aouaxog 


saxpnq-s 

-[^TOOg 


oxq.9uitn/tj:v 


9uxq.TaMpuBH 


Buxiiadg 


•qsxiSua 


Suxp^9^ 


& 

3 

o 

u 

O 


•H 

J* 


fA  OJ  H 

P* 

OJ  O LPy 

EN 

000 

0 

ON  OO  OO 

00 

-4*  O 0O 

1 — 1 

H K>  -4“ 

EN 

000 

0 

ON  00  00 

00 

VO  VO  VO 

fO 

K\  OJ  LT\ 

0O 

000 

0 

ON  OO  OO 

00 

-3*  [>-  ON 

VO 

OJ  VO  ON 

0 

000 

0 

O ON  ON 

0 

rH 

rH 

LfN  EN  VO 

ON  rH  rH 

000 

0 

OOO 

O 

rH  rH  rH 

rH 

rH  00  rH 

O 

CO  OJ  ON 

OJ 

000 

0 

ON  CO  OO 

ON 

rH  O VO 

rH 

H OJ 

LA 

r 0 0 

0 

O 0O  ON 

ON 

rH 

O vo  0 

VO 

ON  -3*  [>- 

O 

CM  j? 

CO 

0 

O 

O 

0 0 

W Tf 

P*  O 

O P*H 

P 

Ph  i-H 

0 (D  (0 

rH  P O 

•H  -P  O 

SOP 

ERIC 


F-ratios  17*51  14*50  7*48  1*62  77-50  52*88  8*59 


>459’ 


oo 

OJ 


C/3 

O 
I — i 
« 

> 

O 

ro 

M 

§ 


a 


NO 

ON 


I 


O Ph 
CO 


H 

O 

< 


£H 

CO 

Eh 


> 

< 

- § 

^ s 

1/3  § 

pM  H 

pq  « 
o 

Eh  < 

a q 

i § 


M < 
!xi  EH 
O CO 
< 

I 

I 

W W 
h-3  Eh 
Pj  CO 

w 

&H 

u>  § 

N£>  CO 

I 

J- 

N£> 

ON 


% 

ro 


“oxlddv  oqq.xJV 


srqdaouog  '■tjq.xJV 


-diuo^  °t{qxav 


aSenSuBq; 


Suxxxadg 


9uxuea^ 


Suxirea^  pjo^ 


00  -3- 

OJ 

co  ON 

-3- 

0 0 

0 

O ON 

0 

C\]  rH 

OJ 

Lf\  NO 

rH 

O ON 

A 

0 0 

Q 

O-  A 

NO 

rH  rH 

rH 

rH  -4* 

OJ 

NO  O 

A 

0 0 

0 

O-  ON 

OO 

rH  rH 

rH 

ON  O 

CO 

0 A 

OJ 

0 0 

0 

NO  O 

CO 

OO  ON 

CO 

A lf\ 

NO 

LA  NO 

0 

0 0 

0 

O A 

A 

A A 

A 

OO  IN 

IN 

[>-  rH 

ON 

0 a 

0 

(A  OO 

IN 

A A 

A 

A IN 

O 

-j"  ON 

OJ 

u 0 

0 

IN  NO 

IN 

OJ  OJ 

OJ 

03 

rH 

if)  rH 

ctf 

>}  ?H 

4*5 

O -H 

O 

pq  O 

Eh 

O 

ERIC 


F- ratio  0=559  0=241  42=151  15=791  8=852  6=330  2=813 


TABLE  29 
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aoxq.Boxx<l<lv 


sq.d9ouoQ 

"W-*V 


°q.ndtuoo 

-tixT-iV 


Strtliadg 


Suxuezyi 


Suxirea^ 

pjco^ 


j rH  rH  ; 

j VO  I 

j CM  0\  1 

° 

So  o 

0 

1 (\l  I — 1 ! 

' CM 

| OJ  CM  ; 

“ 

rl  lA 

OJ 

I o -4- 

o- 

3 O 

0 

ON  00 

CO 

rH  rH 

rH 

IN  IN 

VO 

H 1^ 

CM 

3 0 

0 

i — 1 (A 

CM 

cm  oj 

CM 

LT\  O-  | 

O 

ON  VO 
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o 0 
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o vo 

rA 

ON  ON 
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i — 1 lA 

00 
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O 

0 0 
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rA 

oo  oo 

CM 
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O 0 
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ON 
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CM 
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OO 

0 0 

9 

ON  ON 

ON 
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CM 

(0 

rH 
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^ u 

-P 

O *H 

O 

PQ  O 

Eh 

00 

ia 

00 

O 

CM 

0 

3 

o 

o 

LA 
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O 

-3- 

0 

0 

rH 

J ■ ■ 

rH 

00 

rH 

VO 

O 

0 

9 

IA 

rH 

CM 

i — i 

IN 

a 

0 

0 

rH 

CM 

CM 

rH 

rA 

O 

0 

9 

00 

\/ 

-3“ 

CM 

LA 

ON 

O 

ON 

0 

3 

KT\ 

s/ 

rH 

LA 

ON 

O 

o 

O 

0 

/> 

o 

o 

•H 

-P 

fti 

U 

l 

Ph 
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TABLE  30 

1964-63  SAMPLE:  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  SEX  — 

GRADE-POINT  AVERAGES 


Pupil  Group 


Grade-Point 

N Average  S.D. 


Boys 

Girls 


414  8,94  2,39 

392  9-78  2,20 


806  9-35  2,34 


P-ratio  is  26,41, 


P is  less  than  0,01, 


O 

ERLC 


TABLE  31 

1964-65  SAMPLE:  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  SEX  — MEAN  END-OF-YEAR  GRADES  FOR  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS 


462' 


aouaxog 


S0xpnq.g 

p^xoog 


oxq.0Uiqq.Xwiv 


Strrq.xjCMpueq 


Suxipadg 


qsxiSua 


SuXpT50a 


ft 

3 

2 

cd 


•H 

ft 


<5 


MO  -4* 

■4“ 

in  on 

ON 

0 0 

0 

co  co 

oo 

LA  CO 

i — 1 

-4*  ON 

A 

0 0 

0 

oo  oo 

oo 

m m 

m 

LA  i — 1 

co 

0 0 

0 

OO  ON 

oo 

10-  on 

MO 

m a- 

O 

0 0 

0 

ON  O 

o 

i — 1 

1 — 1 

A-  LA 

-4- 

OO  O 

-4* 

O 0 

0 

ON  H 

O 

i — 1 

i — 1 

CO  LA 

o 

MO  A 

OJ 

0 0 

0 

OO  ON 

ON 

LA  ON 

i — 1 

O ON 

LA 

0 0 

0 

ON  ON 

ON 

-4-  OJ 

MO 

i — i ON 

o 

-4*  m 

0O 

<0 

10  i — 1 

>9  H 

O *H 

« CD 

O 

o 

o 


LA 

O 


V 
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LA 

0 

IA 

MO 


V 


o 

0 

co 


o 

0 

V 


MO 

CO 


VO 

A- 


o 

0 

V 


o 

ON 

0 

MO 

KN 


O 

0 

V 


ON 

OO 

o 

in 
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o 
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A- 
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i — I 
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ft 


ft 
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TABLE  32 


1963-66  SAMPLE:  AVERAGE  IQ'S  OP  MOBILE  & LOCAL  BOYS  & 

GIRLS  (THE  LORGE-THORNDIKE  INTELLIGENCE  TEST,  MULTI- 
LEVEL EDITION,  VERBAL  & NON-VERBAL  BATTERIES,  FORM  1) 


Average 


Pupil  Group 

N 

m 

S 0 Do 

Mobile  Boys 

119 

I06o97 

13o39 

Mobile  Girls 

123 

107o4-3 

13o57 

Local  Boys 

212 

110o74- 

14-o  03 

Local  Girls 

209 

H0o53 

..  13o08 

663 

110.53 

13»08 

F-ratio  is  3°32o 


P is  less  than  0o05° 
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TABLE  33 


1963-66  SAMPLE:  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  MOBILITY  STATUS.  & SEX, 

UNADJUSTED  FOR  IQ  — STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST,  FALL  1965 


Pupil  Group 

N 

Y 

sy 

Mobile  Boys 

136 

48,60 

8.44 

Mobile  Girls 

132 

47,94 

8o17 

Local  Boys 

218 

50«69 

8.59 

Local  Girls 

214 

49.78 

8.33 

Total 

700 

49.49 

8,45 

F-ratio 

is  3 «57« 

P is  less 

than  0,05. 

-465- 


TABLE  34- 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  MOBILITY  STATUS  & SEX, 

UNADJUSTED  FOR  IQ  — STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST,  SPRING  1966 


Pupil  Group 

N 

Y 

sy 

Mobile  Boys 

136 

4-8.29 

8.4-3 

Mobile  Girls 

132 

4-7.96 

8.4-7 

Local  Boys 

218 

50.50 

8.44 

Local  Girls 

214- 

4-9.82 

8.12 

Total 

700 

4-9.39 

8.39 

F-ratio  is  3.56. 


P is  less  than  0.05. 


O 

ERLC 
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O 
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F-ratio  3.947  0.746  8.300  11.413  4.972  11.09  6.583  6.8o4  6.835 
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TABLE  37 


1965-66  SAMPLE:  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  MOBILITY 

STATUS  AND  SEX  — GRADE-POINT  AVERAGE 


Pupil  Group 

N 

Y 

Sy 

r 

xy 

Y* 

Mobile  Boys 

159 

8o08 

2o77 

80  27 

Mobile  Girls 

170 

8„92 

2o35 

9d8 

Local  Boys 

225 

8o02 

2o33 

7.84 

Local  Girls 

225 

8o89 

2.14 

8.73 

0*60 

Ooll 

779 

8o48 

2.14 

i 

: 

0.58 

Adjusted  for 

IQ:  F-ratio  is 

17.96o 

P is 

less  than 

O0OI0 

Unadjusted  for  IQ:  F- 

■ratio  : 

is  8o4-7o 

P is 

less  than 

O 

0 

O 

0 

-469- 


TABLE  38 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  MEAN  END-OF-YEAR  GRADES  (UNADJUSTED  FOR  IQ) 

OBTAINED  BY  MOBILE  BOYS,  MOBILE  GIRLS,  LOCAL  BOYS,  AND 
LOCAL  GIRLS  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS 


Pupil  Group 

N 

Rdg. 

Engo 

Spell 

Hand- 

owrtgo 

Arith 

SoCo 

Stud. 

Scio 

Mobile  Boys 

159 

8o73 

8»26 

8o96 

9.14 

8.24 

8o01 

8o  16 

Mobile  Girls 

170 

8.48 

7-93 

9o02 

8.44 

8o23 

8.01 

8o39 

Local  Boys 

225 

9-39 

9o26 

o 

0 

-\3 

ro 

OJ 

0 

o 

8»61 

8„42 

8o56 

Local  Girls 

225 

9o22 

9o27 

o 

4- 

0 

o 

<r 

9o95 

8o80 

8o59 

8o69 

779 

8.94 

8o67 

9.78 

9.41 

8.48 

8»21 

8.4-7 

F-ratio 

5.71 

14.46 

17.19 

19.39 

1.18 

1.16 

1.18 

P 

o 

0 

<.01 

<r 

O 

0 

V 

<.01 

>.05 

>.05 

>.05 

O 

ERLC 


TABLE  39 


1965-66  SAMPLE:  AVERAGE  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  MOBILITY  STATUS 

& SEX  — STAMFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST,  PALL  1965 


Note:  For  interpretation  of  Table-headings,  see 

Table  10 . 


Pupil  Group 

N 

Y 

S 

y 

3s 

is 

Y» 

Mobile  Boys 

117 

48.60 

8.57 

49.84 

Mobile  •.  !rls 

122 

47o90 

8.28 

48.97 

Local  Boys 

212 

50.59 

8.66 

49.91 

Local  Girls 

210 

50.08 

8.31 

0.85 

i 

0.53 

49.46 

661 

49.58 

8.51 

0.85 

P-ratio  is  1.33 


P is  larger  than  0o05 
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TABLE  40. 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  AVERAGE  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  MOBILITY  STATUS 

' & SEX  — STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST,  SPRING  1966 


Note:  For  interpretation  of  Table-headings, 

see  Table  10. 


Pupil  Group 

N 

Y 

i | 

; icz 

bxy  Y* 

Mobile  Boys 

119 

48c  49 

8c  38 

I 

49  c 71 

Mobile  Girls 

118 

48  c 43 

8c  56 

i 

49  c 42 

Local  Boys 

211 

50c  50 

8c  50 

49c  79 

Local  Girls 

207 

49c  99 

8c  06 

49c  44 

Oc83 

0c5l 

655 

49  c 60 

8c  38 

[ 

E-ratio  is  0»29c 


P is  larger  than  0c05° 


O 

ERIC 
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TABLE  4l 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  MEAN  END-OF-YEAR  GRADE  GOTTEN  BY  MOBILE  BOYS, 

MOBILE  GIRIS,  LOCAL  BOYS,  AND  LOCAL  GIRLS  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS 
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TABLE  42 

1964-65  SAMPLE:  AVERAGE  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  NO,  OP 

CITIES  — STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST,  FALL  1964 


of  Cities 

No,  of 
Pupils 

Average 

Standard 

Score 

S.D. 

1 

352 

4-9=15 

8,81 

2 

114 

48,75 

8,16 

3 

104 

51  = 24 

8,06 

4 

86 

49=90 

8,17 

5 

46 

48,63 

7=98 

6 or  more 

27 

48,63 

5=81 

729  49,42  8,40 


F-ratio  is  1,38, 


P is  larger  than  0,05= 


O 

ERIC 


TABLE  43 


1964-65 

SAMPLE: 

AVERAGE  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  NOo 

OF  CITIES 

STANFORD 

ACHIEVEMENT 

TEST,  SPRING 

1965 

of  Cities 

No.  of 
Pupils 

Average 

Standard 

Score 

So  Do 

1 

352 

49.34 

8.54 

2 

114 

49=51 

7=41 

3 

104 

51  = 94 

7.44 

4 

86 

50.07 

7=59 

5 

46 

49.20 

7=94 

6 or  more 

27 

48.96 

5°87 

729  49»80  80 01 


F-ratio  is  1.89 


P is  larger  than  0.05» 


1964-65  SAMPLE:  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  RELATION  TO  NO.  OF  CITIES  IN  WHICH  SCHOOL  WAS 
ATTENDED  — MEANS  ON  SUE-TESTS  OF  STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST,  FORM  "W,"  FALL  1964 
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TABLE  46 

•1964-65  SAMPLE:  ACHIEVEMENT -BY  NO,  OF 

CITIES  — GRADE-POINT  AVERAGES 


No,  of 

No,  of  Cities  Pupils  G.P,A,  S»D, 


1 

584 

9=19 

2„49 

2 

117 

9=21 

2„13 

3 

111 

9=99 

2,20 

4 

97 

9=49 

2,15 

5 

51 

9=38 

2,34 

6 or  more 

38 

9=28 

2,10 

798 

9=36 

2,34 

F-ratio  is  2,17, 


P is  larger  than  0, 05 


t 


TABLE  47 

1964-65  SAMPLE:  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  NO.  OF  CITIES  — AVERAGE  GRADES  IN  VARIOUS  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS 
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TABLE  48 


1965-66  SAMPLE:  AVERAGE  IQ  IN  RELATION  TO  NO,  OP  CITIES  IN 

■ WHICH  ..PUPILS  ATTENDED  SCHOOL  — THE  LORGE.-THORUDIKE . 

INTELLIGENCE  TEST 


Cities 

No.  of 
Pupils 

Average 

I Q-  _ 

S 0 Do 

1 

246 

111.43 

13.28 

2 

204 

107.68 

13.95 

3 

155 

106.87 

15.19 

4 

117 

104.27 

13.80 

5 

72 

108. 07 

14.44 

6 or  more 

43 

107.49 

12.29 

837  108.18  14c 10 


P-ratio  is  4.87. 


P is  less  than  0.01. 


O 

ERIC 
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TABLE  49 


1965-66  SAMPLE:  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  NO.  OP  CITIES  (UNADJUSTED 

FOR  IQ)  — STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST,  FALL  1965 


No.  of  Cities N Y 


1 

238 

50.52 

8.11 

2 

177 

49.10 

8.76 

3 

122 

48.85  . 

8.66 

4 

85 

48.29 

8.20 

5 

54 

49. 80 

8.76 

6 or  more 

24 

48.88 

8.23 

Total 

700 

49.49 

8.45 

F-ratio  is  1.31 


P is  over  0.05 
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TABLE  50 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  NOo  OF  CITIES  (UNADJUSTED 

FOR  IQ)  — STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST,  SPRING  1965 


NOo  of  Cities 

N 

Y 

sy 

1 

258 

50c  43 

8o02 

2 

* 77 

49  c 06 

8,79 

3 

122 

48o93 

8,38 

lx 

85 

47o86 

8,16 

5 

54 

49«81 

8,80 

6 or  more 

24 

48,17 

8,47 

Total 

700 

49°  39 

8,39 

F-ratio  is  1o56 


P is  more  than  0,05» 
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TABLE  53 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  NO,  OF  CITIES  — 

GRADE-POINT  AVERAGES  WITH  THE  IQ  STATISTICALLY-CONTROLLED 


NOo  of 
Cities 

N 

Y 

sy 

1 

rxy 

V 

Y' 

1 

241 

8.55 

2.22 

8.24 

2 

194 

8.42 

2.39 

! 

8.46 

3 

140 

8.34- 

2.36 

1 

i 

1 

8.46 

4 

106 

8.49 

2.68  ' 

1 

8.88 

5 

63 

8.68 

2.78 

8.70 

6 or  more 

36 

8.75 

2.39  i 

i 

! 0.60 

i 

0.11 

9.02 

780 

8.49 

1 

2.40 

! 0.59 

Adjusted  for  IQ:  F-ratio  is  2o32o 

Unadjusted  for  IQ:  F-ratio  is  0.33° 


P is  less  than  0c05c 
P is  over  0.05. 
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TABLE  55 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  NO.  OP  CITIES  — 

STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST,  PALL  1965 


Note:  For  interpretation  of  Table-headings, 

see  Table  10. 


No.  of 
Cities 

N 

1 

sy 

r 

Xxy 

bxy 

7' 

1 

235 

50.52 

8.15 

49°  25 

2 

171 

49°  29 

8.94 

49°  57 

3 

122 

48.96 

8.75 

49.46 

4 

69  - 

48.57 

8.47 

50.13 

5 

49 

49°  27 

8.74- 

50.38 

6 or  more 

16 

, 48.19 

6.48 

50.16 

•» 

0.85 

0.53 

662 

49°  56 

8.52 

0.85 

F-ratio  is  0=87 


P is  larger  than  0.05 
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TABLE  56 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  N0=  OF  CITIES  — STANFORD 

ACHIEVEMENT  TEST,  SPRING  1966 


Nou  of  Cities 

N 

Y 

S r b 

y xy  xy 

Y' 

1 

235 

50=34 

8=09 

49=14 

2 

167 

49= 40 

8=77 

49=59 

3 

119 

49=04 

8=37 

49.65 

4 

70 

48=39 

8=54 

49.90 

5 

49 

49=80 

8=62 

50.76 

6 or  more 

17 

48=23 

7=  6l 

49=77 

0=84  0=52 

657 

49=56 

8=39  0.84 

F-ratio 

is  1.13= 

P is  larger  than  0o05o 
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F-ratios  4*62  2.37  1.26  1.78  2.06  2.J>k 
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TABLE  58 


1965-66  SAMPLE:  IQ  AVERAGES  IK  RELATION  TO  NUMBER  OF 
CITIES  IN  WHICH  P.L.  874  MILITARY  DEPENDENTS  AND  NON- 
PoLo  8?4  CIVILIAN  PUPILS  ATTENDED  SCHOOL 


Pupil  Group 

No.  of  Cities 

Noo  of 
Pupils 

Average 
, IQ 

S.D. 

Military  Dependents 

1-2 

50 

107.84 

11.62 

3 

75 

107.93 

14.41 

4 or  more 

117 

106.47 

13-53 

Civilian  Pupils 

1-2 

355 

110.95 

13-53 

3 

47 

109.15 

14.43 

4 or  more 

19 

108.32 

11.82 

663 

109.38 

13.61 

F-ratio  is  2. 37. 


P is  less  than  0.05* 
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TABLE  59 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  RELATION  TO  NO.  OF  CITIES 

IN  WHICH  MILITARY  DEPENDENTS  AND  REGULAR  (NON-P.L.  874-) 
PUPILS  ATTENDED  SCHOOL — STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST,  FALL  1965 


No.  of  No.  of 


Pupil  Group 

Cities 

Pupils 

P.L.  874- 

1-2 

50 

Military 

3 

74- 

Dependents 

4-  or  more 

115 

Non-P.L.  874- 

1-2 

356 

Civilian 

3 

4-7 

Pupils 

4-  or  more 

19 

661 


X 

fsi  -EL 

T 

4-7°  32 

<r 

\ 

0 

CO 

4-8.11 

4-8.28 

8.73 

4-9.02 

4-8.24- 

8.57 

50.21 

50.58 

8.50 

4-9.56 

50.50 

8.62 

50.59 

4-9.74- 

8.10 

50.28 

0«85  0,55 


4-9  o 58  8,51  0,85 


Adjusted  for  IQ:  F-ratio  is  2.22, 


P is  less  than  0,05° 


Unadjusted  for  IQ: 


F-ratio  is  0.05 


P is  larger  than  0,05> 
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TABLE  60 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  RELATION  TO  NO.  OF  CITIES 

IN  WHICH  MILITARY  DEPENDENTS  AND  REGULAR  (NON-P.L.  874) 

PUPILS  ATTENDED  SCHOOL — STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST,  SPRING  1956 


No.  of 

Pupil  Group  Cities 

No.  of 
Pupils 

Y 

sy 

rxy 

bxy  Y' 

P.Lo  874  Mil  Deps  1-2 

49 

47«59 

8.60 

48.31 

5 

71 

48.52 

3.26 

49.11 

4 or  more  117 

48.91 

8.54 

50.37 

Non-P„L.  874 
Civilian  Pupils  1-2 

353 

50.28 

8.31 

49.49 

3 

46 

50.63 

8.27 

50.73 

4 or  more  19 

48.68 

7.89 

0.84 

0.51 

655 

49.60 

8.38 

0.83 

Adjusted  for  IQ:  F-ratio  is  2.20. 

Unadjusted  for  IQ:  F-ratio  is  1.71» 


P is  larger  than  0.05. 
P is  larger  than  0.05. 
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TABLE  61 


1965-66  SAMPLE:  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  NO,  OF  CITIES  & MOBILITY 

STATUS  OF  PUPILS  — GRADE-POINT  AVERAGES  (ADJUSTED  FOR  IQ) 


Pupil  Group 

No,  of 
Cities 

No,  of 
Pupils 

Y 

sy 

r b 

xy  xy 

Y' 

P„L,  874- 

1-2 

50 

8 

,4-2 

2,61 

8,58 

Military 

3 

75 

8 

• 4-7 

2, 30 

8,62 

Dependents 

4-  or  more 

117 

8 

,68 

2,62 

8,98 

Non-PoL,  874- 

1-2 

355 

8 

c 

<T> 

O 

2,22 

8,4-3 

Civilian 

3 

4-7 

8 

,64- 

2,39 

8,66 

Pupils 

4-  or  more 

19 

7 

,84- 

2,06 

7-95 

0,61  0,11 

663 

8 

• 57 

2,34- 

0,60 

Adjusted  for  IQ:  F-ratio  is  1,97° 


P is  over  0,05« 


Unadjusted  for  IQ:  F-ratio  is  0,50, 


P is  over  0,05« 


O 

ERIC 
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TABLE  62 

1964-65  SAMPLE:  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  NO.  OF 

SCHOOLS  ATTENDED  — STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT 
TEST,  INTERMEDIATE  II,  PARTIAL  BATTERY, 
FORM  "V/,"  FALL  1964- 


No.  of 
Schools 

N 

Average 

Standard 

Score 

So  Do 

1 

83 

50.27 

7.61 

2 

205 

4-8.71 

9.18 

3 

l?o 

4-9.54- 

8.19 

4- 

139 

50.4-7 

8.64- 

5 

80 

4-8.85 

8.09 

6 or  more 

57 

4-8. 4-9 

6.66 

Total 

734- 

4-9. 4-1 

8.39 

F-ratio  is  1.119=  P is  over  0.05. 
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TABLE  63  ' *• 


1964-65  SAMPLE:  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  NO.  OF 

SCHOOLS  ATTENDED  — STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT 
TEST,  INTERMEDIATE  II,  PARTIAL  BATTERY, 
FORM  "X,"  SPRING  1965 


No.  of 
Schools 

N 

Average 

Standard 

Score 

S.D. 

1 

83 

50.86 

7.89 

2 

203 

48.75 

8.94 

3 

175 

49.87 

7.69 

4 

140 

50.36 

8.13 

5 

82 

49.68 

7.25 

6 or  more 

61 

49.62 

6.50 

Total 

744 

49.72 

8.03 

F -ratio  is  1.118. 


P is  over  0.05« 
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TABLE  66 

1 964-65  SAMPLE:  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  NO,  OF  SCHOOLS  ATTENDED  — 

GRADE-POINT  AVERAGES 


No.  of  Schools 
Attended 

No.  of 
Pupils 

Go  PoAo  . . 

S.D. 

1 

77 

10,30 

1,80 

2 

• 

223 

9.09 

2.53 

3 

187 

9»21 

2,44 

4 

151 

9o4-6 

2,27 

5 

82 

9.56 

2.16 

6 or  more 

78 

9.11 

2.14 

798 

9.36 

2,34 

F-ratio  is 

36,55. 

P is  less 

than  0,01, 
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F-ratios  2.08  J.53  2.24  6.26  2.51  l.?2  4.79 

P >.05  <.01  <.05  <.01  <.05  >.05  <.01 
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TABLE  68 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  AVERAGE  IQ  IN  RELATION  TO  NO.  OF 

SCHOOLS  ATTENDED  — THE  LORGE-THORNDIKE  INTELLIGENCE 

TEST,  MULTI-LEVEL  EDITION,  VERBAL  & NON-VERBAL,  FORM  1 

1 


No.  Of 

No.  of 

Mean  of 

School s 

Pupils 

Raw  Scores 

S.D. 

1 

31 

113.48 

13.41 

2 

129 

110.09 

13.62 

3 

203 

109.51 

14.05 

4 

173 

108.09 

13.71 

5 

131 

106.09 

14.07 

6 or  more 

111 

107.18 

12.15 

Total 

778 

108.54 

13.69 

F-ratio  is 

2.456 

P is  less 

than  0.05. 

3 

ERIC 


T 
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TABLE  69 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  NO,  OF  SCHOOLS  ATTENDED  — 

AVERAGE  SCORES  ON  THE  STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST,  INTER- 
MEDIATE II,  FORM  "W,"  FALL  1965 


No.  of 
Schools 

N 

Y 

sy 

pxy 

bxy 

Y* 

1 

31 

51.52 

7 = 84 

4-9.15 

2 

122 

50=01 

8=36 

49.13 

3 

188 

4-9=95 

8=44 

49.35 

4 

158 

49  = 18 

8=66 

49=27 

5 

115 

48  = 05 

8 = 76 

49=79 

6 or  more 

91 

49  = 05 

8 = 17 

49=89 

0o85 

0=53 

Total 

705 

49  = 43 

80  48 

0o85 

(a)  For  unadjusted  means:  F-ratio  is  1„307;  P is  over  0=05= 

(L)  For  adjusted  means:  F-ratio  is  0=511;  P is  over  0=05= 
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TABLE  70 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  NO.  OF  SCHOOLS  ATTENDED 

AVERAGE  SCORES  ON  THE  STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST,  INTER- 
MEDIATE II,  FORM  "X,"  SPRING  1966 


No. ' of 
Schools 

N 

Y 

sy 

r 

xy 

f 

1 

31 

50.48 

8.29 

48.11 

2 

123 

49  c 50 

8.45 

48.77 

3 

189 

50.01 

49. 39 

4 

161 

49c  54 

7.89 

49.62 

5 

117 

47c  59 

8.54 

49.28 

6 or  more 

90 

48.99 

8.47 

0.83 

0.51 

4-9.79 

Total 

711 

49c  31 

8.39 

0.84 

(a)  For  unadjusted  means:  F-ratio  is  1.436;  P is  over  0.05. 

(t>)  For  adjusted  means:  F-ratio  is  1.110;  P is  over  0.05. 


1965-66  SAMPLE:  AVERAGE  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  NO.  OF  SCHOOLS  (UNADJUSTED 

FOR  IQ)  — MEANS  ON  SUB-TESTS  OF  STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST,  FALL  1965 
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F-ratio  0.634  O.5OI  1.009  4.128  2.111  3.311  3.216  1.187  I.O69 

p >.05  >.05  >.05  <.01  >.05  <.01  <.01  >.05  >.05 


1965-66  SAMPLE:  AVERAGE  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  NO.  OF  SCHOOLS  ATTENDED  (UNADJUSTED  FOR  IQ) 

— MEANS  ON  SUB-TESTS  OF  STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST,  SPRING  1966 
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TABLE  73 


1965-66  SAMPLE: 
TO  NO. 


GRADE-POINT  AVERAGES  ACCORDING 
OP  SCHOOLS  ATTENDED 


No.  of 
Schools 

N 

Y 

S7 

V V T 

1 

31 

7.78 

1.93 

7.35 

2 

129 

8.29 

2.26 

8.13 

3 

203 

8.58 

2.44 

8.48 

4- 

173 

8.51 

2.36 

8.56 

5 

131 

8.53 

2.57 

8.79 

6 or  more  111 
V 

8.68 

2.45 

8.83 

0.60  0.11 

Total 

778 

8.50 

2.40 

0.59 

(a)  Por 

unadjusted  means 

: F-ratio 

is  0.798;  P is  over  i 

(b)  Por 

adjusted 

means: 

P-ratio  is 

4.386;  P is  unc'er  0 

O 

ERIC 

!asrw!r-" 
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TABLE  80 

1964-65  SAMPLE:  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  AGE  -GRADE-POINT  AVERAGES 


Age  Group  No.  of 


In  Months Pupils G.P.A. S.D. 


(1) 

0-137 

17 

9»31 

1.64 

(2) 

138-142 

202 

9o85 

1.96 

(3) 

143-147 

282 

10.15 

1.96 

(4) 

148-152 

179 

9«21 

2.40 

(5) 

153-157 

56 

7. 53 

2.31 

(6) 

158-162 

37 

6. 84 

2.13 

(7) 

163-200 

23 

6.42 

2.75 

796 

9«36 

2.34 

F-ratio 

is  30o01o 

P is  less 

than  O.Olo 

O 

ERIC 


r-T 
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F-ratios  22.18  24.22  28.14  8.84  20.54  16.74  15=56 

P (All  are  less  than  0.01.) 
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TABLE  82 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  AGE  AND  IQ  AVERAGE  — THE 

LOR GE-THORNDIKE  INTELLIGENCE  TEST 


Age  Group 
in  Months 


No  o of 
Pupils 


Average 


SoDo 


(1) 

0-157 

45 

115.05 

10.58 

(2) 

158-142 

41 

112»90 

12»95 

(3) 

145-147 

145 

114.  26 

12.45 

(4) 

148-152 

242 

111.40 

11.91 

(5) 

153-157 

. ,119 

106o98 

11.48 

(6) 

158-162 

31 

94»  26 

15.24 

(7) 

165-200 

45 

90.05 

9.50 

664 

109.58 

15.60 

P-ratio  is 

55.74. 

P is  less 

than  0.01. 
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TABLE  83 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  AGE,  TOTH  THE  IQ 

STATISTICALLY  CONTROLLED  — AVERAGE  SCORES  ON  THE 
STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST,  Fall  1965 


Age  Group  No.  of 
in/  Months  ; Pupils 

Y 

Sv 

a 

rxy 

V 

(1) 

0-137 

43 

50=37 

7 = 24 

47=06 

(2) 

138-142 

41 

49»39 

80  61 

47.32 

(5) 

143-14? 

146 

50»76 

80  35 

47=98 

(4) 

148-152 

241 

50o59 

8=17 

49  = 41 

(5) 

155-157 

118 

50o67 

7=94 

52  = 02 

(6) 

158-162 

51 

42o  54 

80  29 

51*83 

(7) 

163-200 

42 

40  088 

60  80 

52=11 

0=86 

0.58 

662 

49=56 

80  52 

0=85 

Adjusted  for  IQ:  F- 

ratio  is 

16=23. 

P is 

less 

than  0.01 

Unad justed  for  IQ:  F 

-ratio  is 

13=64= 

P is 

less 

than  0=01 
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TABLE  84 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  AGE,  WITH  IQ 

STATISTICALLY  CONTROLLED  — AVERAGE  SCORES  ON 
THE  STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST,  SPRING  1966 


Age  Group  No  = of 

in  Months  Pupils 

1 

sy 

Y’ 

(1) 

0-137 

43 

50=72 

6=91 

47=57 

(2) 

138-142 

41 

49=59'' 

7°  58 

47  = 61 

(3) 

143-147 

144 

50=76 

8=09 

48=10 

(4) 

148-152 

240 

50=46 

7=91 

49=35 

(5) 

153-157 

116 

50=95 

7=81 

52  = 29 

(6) 

158-162 

31 

43=26 

9=18 

51  = 91 

(7) 

163-200 

42 

40,00 

7=41 

O083 

0=55 

50  = 48 

657 

49=56 

8=39 

0»84 

Adjusted  for 

IQ:  F- 

-ratio  is 

13  = 48 

P is 

less  than 

0 

° 

0 

° 

Unadjusted  for  IQ: 

F-ratio 

is  15=41 „ 

? is 

less  than 

O 

0 

O 

0 
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TABLE  85 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  AGE,  WITH  THE  IQ 

STATISTICALLY  CONTROLLED  — GRADE-POINT  AVERAGES 


Age  Group 
in  Months 

Noo  of 
Pupils 

Y 

sy 

rxy 

V 

Y’ 

(1) 

0-157 

43 

8o81 

1.68 

8.21 

(2) 

158-142 

41 

8o71 

1°97 

8.53 

(3) 

143-147 

145 

8.76 

2.12 

8.24 

(4) 

148-152 

242 

8.87 

2°53 

8.65 

(5) 

153-157 

119 

8.81 

2°  53 

9.06 

(6) 

158-162 

31 

7-05 

2°  56 

8.64 

(7) 

165-200 

43 

6.50 

2°  58 

8.55 

0.56 

0.11 

664 

8.57 

2.54 

0. 60 

Adjusted  for  IQ: 
Unadjusted  for  IQ: 


P-ratio  is  2.69° 
F-ratio  is  11 .0^. 


P is  less  than  0.05° 
P is  less  than  0.01. 
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APPENDIX  B 
SOCIOMETRIC  TABLES 


0 

ERIC 


1964-65  SAMPLE:  GEOGRAPHIC  LOCATION  OF 
FRIENDSHIP  CHOICES  OF  LOU,  MEDIUM,  & 
HIGH  MOBILITY  CLASSES,  FALL  1964 
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TABLE  S-5 

1964-55  SAMPLE:  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF 

SOCIOMETRIC  SCORES  OF  PUPILS  IN  LOM,  MEDIUM, 
& HIGH  MOBILITY  CLASSES,  FAIL  1964 


Source  of  Variation 

Between  groups 
.Jithin  groups 
Total 


Sum  of  Squares  d.  f . 

6.67  2 
80519.13  858 
80525.70  860 


Mean  Square  Varlanc 

3.34 

93.85 


F =0.03  Pis  over  0.01. 

(2,  858) 


TABLE  S— 6' 

1964-65  SAMPLE:  ANALYSIS, OF  VARIANCE  OF 

SOCIOHETRIC  SCORES  OF  PUPILS  IN  LON,  MEDIUM, 
& HIGH  MOBILITY  CLASSES,  SPRING  1965. 


Source  of  Variation 

Between  groups 
within  groups 
Total 


Sum  of  Squares  d.  f . 

1.08  2 

79753.12  855 

79754.20  857 


Mean  Square  Variance 

0.54 

93.28 


F( 2 , 855) 


0.01 


P is  over  0.01. 


O 

ERIC 


» 1 v 
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TABLE  S-7 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF 

SOCIOMETRIC  SCORES  OF  PUPILS  IN  LOW,  MEDIUM, 
& HIGH  MOBILITY  CLASSES,  FALL  1965 


Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of  Squares 

d.  f. 

Mean  Square  Variance 

Between,  groups 

2.00 

2 

1.00 

Within  groups 

62245.10 

723 

86.09 

Total 

62247.10 

725 

F =0.01  Pis  over  0.01. 

(2,  723) 


TABLE  S-8 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF 

SOCIOMETRIC  SCORES  OF  PUPILS  IN  LOW,  MEDIUM, 
& HIGH  MOBILITY  CLASSES,  SPRING  1966 


Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of  Squares 

d.  f. 

Mean  Square  Variance 

Between  groups 

60.24 

2 

30.12 

Within  groups 

67412.16 

723 

73.24 

Total 

67472.40 

725 

F = 0.32 

P is  over  0.01. 

(2,  723) 


TABLE  S-9 

1964-65  SAMPLE:  GEOGRAPHIC  LOCATION  OF  FRIENDSHIP 

CHOICES  OF  MOBILE  & LOCAL  PUPILS,  FALL  1964 
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TABLE  S-ll 

1964-65  SAMPLE:  GEOGRAPHIC  LOCATION  OF  FRIENDSHIP 

CHOICES  OF  MOBILE  BOYS  & MOBILE  GIRLS,  FALL  1964 
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TABLE  S-15 

1964-65  SAMPLE:  GEOGRAPHIC  LOCATION  OF  FRIENDSHIP  CHOICES 

OF  MOBILE  & LOCAL  PUPILS,  FALL  1964 
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TABLE  S-17 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  GEOGRAPHIC  LOCATION  OF  FRIENDSHIP  CHOICES 

OF  MOBILE  BOYS  & MOBILE  GIRLS,  FALL  1965 
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TABLE  S-19 

I965-66  SAMPLE:  GEOGRAPHIC  LOCATION  OF  FRIENDSHIP  CHOICES 

OF  MOBILE  BOYS  & MOBILE  GIRLS,  SPRING  1966 
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TABLE  S-21 

1964-65  SAMPLE:  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF 

SOCIOMETRIC  SCORES  OF  MOBILE  & LOCAL  PERILS, 
FALL  1964 


source  of  Variation 

Sum  of  scruares 

d.  f . 

Mean  Scruare  Variance 

Between  groups 

59.13 

2 

29.57 

Within  groups 

80520.60 

859 

93.74 

Total 

80579.73 

861 

F =0.32.  Pis  less  than  0.01. 

(2,859) 


TABLE  S-22 

1964-65  SAMPLES  ANilLYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF 
SOCIOMETRIC  SCORES  OF  MOBILE  & LOCAL  PUFILS, 
SPRING  1965 


Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of  Sauares 

d.  f. 

Mean  Square  Variance 

Between  groups 

385,91 

2 

192.96 

Within  groups 

79368.29 

855 

92.83 

Total 

79754.20 

857 

F = 2.08.  P is  over  0.01. 

(2,  855) 


O 

ERIC 
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TMBLE  3-23 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF 

SOCIOI'JETiilC  SCORES  OF  MOBILE  & LOCAL  PUPILo, 
FALL  1965 


Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of  squares 

d.  f.  Mean 

Square  Variance 

Between  groups 

52.24 

1 

52.24 

Within  groups 

57114.66 

664 

86.02 

Total 

57166.90 

665 

F = 0. 

(1,  664) 

61.  P is  over  0. 

01. 

1965-66 

TABLE  3-24 
SAMPLE:  ANALYSIS 

OF  VARIANCE  OF 

SOCIOMETUIC  SCORES  OF  MOBILE  & LOCAL  PUPILS, 
SPRING  1966 


Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of  Squares 

d.  f. 

Mean  Square  Variance 

Between  groups 

5.65 

1 

5.65 

Within  groups 

61306.05 

664 

92.33 

Total 

61311.70 

665 

F =0.60.  P is  over  0.01. 

(1,  664) 
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table  S-25 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF 

SOCIOMETRIC  SCORES  OF  PUPILS  ACCORDING  TO 
THEIR  NOBILITY  STATUS  & SEX,  FALL  1965 


Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of  Squares 

d.  f. 

Mean  Square  Variance 

Between  groups 

109.51 

3 

36.50 

l.'ithin  groups 

57057.39 

662 

86.19 

Total 

57166.90 

665 

F 

(3,  662) 


0.42.  P is  over  0.01. 


TABLE  S-26 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF 

SOCIOMETRIC  SCORES  OF  PUPILS  ACCORDING  TO 
THEIR  MOBILITY  STATUS  & SEX.  SPRING  1966 


Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of  Squares 

d.  f. 

Mean  Square  Variance 

Between  groups 

434.61 

3 

144.87 

Uithin  group  s 

60877.09 

662 

91.96 

Total 

61311.70 

665 

F = 1.58.  P is  over  0.01. 

(3,  662) 
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TABLE  S-28 
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TABLE  S-31 

1964-65  SAMPLE:  ANALYSIS  OF  SOCIOMETRIC 

SCOPES  OS  PUPILS  ATTENDING  SCHOOL  IN  1,  2, 
3,  4,  or  5-7  CITIES,  FALL  1964 


Source  of  Variation 

Sui  of  Squares 

d.  f. 

Mean  Square 

Between  groups 

811.45 

5 

162.29 

‘fithin  groups 

79724.85 

854 

93.35 

Total 

80536.30 

859 

F = 1.74. 

(5,  854) 


P is  over  0.01. 


TABLE  S-32 

1964-65  SAMPLE:  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF 

SOCIOMETRIC  SCORES  OF  PUPILS  ATTENDING 
SCHOOL  IN  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5-7  CITIES, 
SPRING  1965 


Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of  Squares 

d.  f. 

Mean  Square  Variance 

Between  groups 

641 . 99 

5 

128.40 

V/  ithin  groups 

78025.81 

851 

92.78 

Total 

78667.80 

856 

F = 

1.38.  P is  over 

0.01. 

(5,  851) 


ERIC 
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table  5-33 

1965-6S  SAMPLE:  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF 

SOCIOMETRIC  SCORES  OF  PUPILS  ATTENDING 
SCHOOL  IN  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5-7  CITIES, 

FALL  1965 


source  of  Variation 

Sum  of  Squares 

d.  f. 

Mean  Sauare  Variance 

Between  groups 

190.46 

5 

38.09 

within  groups 

57076.55 

662 

86.22 

Total 

57267.01 

667 

F =0.44.  P is  over  0.01. 

(5,  662) 


TABLE  S-34 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  C? 

SOCIOMETRIC  SCORES  OF  PUPILS  ATTIA'^.RG 
SCHOOL  IN  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5-7  CITIES, 
SPRING  1966 


Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of  Squares 

d.  f. 

Mean  Square  Variance 

Between  groups 

603.22 

5 

120.64 

within  groups 

61101.28 

662 

9.23 

Total 

61704.50 

667 

F =1.31.  P is  over  0.01 

(5,  662) 
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TABLE  5-39 

1964-65  SAMPLE  s ANALYSIS  OP  VARIANCE 
OF  SOCIOHETAIC  SCO.tEG  OF  PUPILS  ..HO 
ATTENDED  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5-7  SCHOOLS, 
FALL  1964 


Source  of  Variation 

Between  groups 
V.' ithin  groups 
Total 


Sum  of  Squares 

d.  f 

208.50 

5 

80314.  20 

854 

80522. 70 

859 

Mean  Square  Variance 

41 . 70 

94.04 


F = 0.44.  P is  over  0.01. 

(5,  854) 


TABLE  5-40 

1964-65  SAMPLE:  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE 

OF  SOCIOMETAIC  SCORES  OF  PUPILS  wHO 
ATTENDED  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5-7  SCHOOLS, 
SPAING  1965 


Source  of  Variation 

Betv;een  groups 
W ithin  groups 
Total 


sum  of  squares  d.  f . 

684.66  5 
74366.04  816 
75050.70  821 


Mean  Square  Variance 

136.93 

91.13 


F =1.50.  P is  over  0.01. 

(5,  816) 
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APPENDIX  C 
SELF-CONCEPT  TABLES 


TABLE  C-l 

1964-65  SAMPLE:  DAI  RESPONSES  OF  MOBILE  PUPILS  IN 

TH,  EE  CLASSROOM-GROUPS 


Note:  (a)  Three  classroom  groups  are  compared: 

those  with  0-7%  military  dependents,, 
i.e.,  composed  mostly  of  local  pupils; 
those  with  15-40%  military  dependents, 
i.e.,  mixed  military  dependents-local ; 
and  those  with  56-100%  military  depen- 
dents, i.e.,  where  local  pupils  are  a 
minority.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  we 
refer  to  these  classroom  groups,  res- 
pectively, as  "low-mobility",  "medium- 
mobility",  and  "high-mobility"  classes. 

(b)  In  this  Table,  entries  are  frequencies 
(number  of  statements,  not  pupils)  and 
proportions  regarding  each  DAI  category. 


UAJ.  CATEGORY 

Low 

Mobility 

Classes 

Medium 

Mobility 

Classes 

High 

Mobili ty 
Classes 

Total 

Self- 

Commendation 

38 

180 

610 

828 

30.1% 

30 . 7% 

28.1% 

28.7% 

Self- 

Derogation 

5 

55 

138 

198 

4.0% 

9.4% 

6.4% 

6.9% 

Neutral 

Statements 

83 

351 

1421 

1855 

65 . 9% 

59.9% 

65.5% 

64 . 4% 

Total 

126 

586 

2169 

2881 

2 

X 11.234.  P is  under  0.05. 
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' TABLE  C-2 

1964-65  SAMPLE:  LAI  RESPONSES  OF  LOCAL  PUPILS  IN 

THREE  CLASSROOM-GROUPS 


! 

Note:  See  " 

note".  Table 

C-l, 

Lovj 

Medium 

High 

Mobility 

Mobili ty 

Mobility 

LAI  Category 

Classes 

Classes 

Classes 

Total 

Self- 

Commenda  t i ons 

684 

520 

130 

1334 

25 . 6% 

24.0% 

23.2% 

24.7% 

Self- 

Derogation 

177 

123 

43 

343 

6 . 6% 

5.7% 

7.7% 

6.4% 

Neutral 

Statements 

1810 

1525 

388 

3723 

67.8% 

70 . 3% 

69.1% 

68.9% 

Total 

2671 

2168 

561 

5400 

„ 2 

FV.  = 

6.440.  P is  over 

0.05. 

(4) 
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TABLE  C-3 

1964-65  SAMPLES  ;,AI  RESPONSES  IN  LO  .-MOBILITY  CLASSES  ACCORDING 
TO  MOBILITY  STATUS  & SEX  OP  PUPILS 

Note;  (a)  See  "note",  Table  C-l. 

(b)  "Mobility  status"  indicates  vzhether  a child 
is  a F.L.  874  military  dependent  (called 
"mobile")  or  a non-P.L.  874  local  pupil. 
P.L.  874  "other  federally- connected  pupils 
have  been  combined  with  local  ones. 


Mobile  Pupils  Local  Pupils 

Sub-  Sub- 


jAI  Category 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

To  ta  1. 

Self- 

Commendation 

14 

26.4% 

24 

32.9% 

38 

30.1% 

320 

23.7% 

364 

27.6% 

684 

25.6% 

Self- 

Derogation 

2 

3.8% 

3 

4.1% 

5 

4.0% 

109 

8.0% 

68 

5.2% 

177 

6.6% 

Neutral 

Statements 

37 

69.8% 

46 

63.0% 

83 

65 . 9% 

924 

68.3% 

886 

67.2% 

1810 

67.8% 

Total 

53 

73 

126 

1353 

1318 

2671 

X2 

^ (?) 

= 2.338. 

P is 

over  0.05. 

TABLE  C-4 

1964-65  SAMPLE:  LAI  RESPONSES  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  LO.. -MOBILITY 

CLASSES 

Note:  Lith  regard  to  each  ,<AI  category,  entries 
are  instances  (not  number  of  pupils)  and 
proportions  thereof. 


LAI  Category 

Boys 

Girls 

Self -Commendation 

334 

388 

23.8% 

27.9% 

Self -Derogation 

111 

71 

7.9% 

'5.1% 

Neutral  Statements 

961 

932 

68.3% 

67.0% 

Total 

O 

(2)  = 


1406 


1391 


13.194 


J?  is  under  0.05 
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TABLE  C-5 

1964-65  SAMPLE:  LAI  RESPONSES  IN  MEDIUM-MOBILITY  CLASSES 

ACCORDING  TO  MOBILITY  STATUS  & SEX 


Mobile  Pupils 


.MI  Category 

Boys 

Girls 

Sub 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Sub 

Total 

Self- 

C.ommendation 

100 
31 . 4% 

80 

29 . 8% 

180 

30.7% 

284 

23.7% 

236 

24.3% 

520 

24.0% 

Self- 

Derogation 

31 

9.8% 

24 

9.0% 

55 

9 . 4% 

70 

5.8% 

53 

5 . 5% 

123 
5 . 7% 

Neutral 

Scatements 

187 

58.8% 

164 
61 . 2% 

351 

59.9% 

844 

70 . 5% 

681 
70 . 2% 

1525 
70 . 3% 

Total 

318 

268 

586 

1198 

970 

2168 

Note: 


2 

For  X , d.f.f  and  P for  each  comparison  based  on 
data  of  this  Table,  see  Table  C-3. 


TABLE  C— 6 

1964-65  SAMPLE:  ;AI  RESPONSES  IN  HI Gli-MO B IL IT Y CLASSES 

ACCORDING  TO  MOBILITY  STATUS  & SEX 


DAI  Category  Boys 

Self- 

Commendation  256 

26.0% 

Self- 

Derogation  72 

1.3% 

Neutral 

Statements  657 

66. 1% 


Mobile  Pupils 

Sub 

Girls  Total 


354  610 

29.9%  28. 1% 


66  138 

5.6%  6.4% 


764  1421 


Local  Pupils 

Boys 

Girls 

Sub 

Total 

72 

22.1% 

58 

24.  7% 

130 

23.2% 

23 

7.0% 

20 

8 . 5% 

43 

7.7% 

231 
70 . 9% 

157 

66.8% 

388 

69.1% 

64.5%  65.5% 


Total  985  1184  2169  326  235  561 


Note: 


2 

For  X , d.f.,  & P for  each  comparison  based  on 
this  Table,  see  Table  C-8. 


O 

ERiC 
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1964-65  SAMPLE: 

..'AI  Category 
Self -Commendation 

Self -Derogation 

Neutral  Statements 


TABLE  C-7 

..AI  RESPONSES  OP  BOYS  &. 
CLASSES 


Boys 

328 

25.0% 


95 

7.3% 


888 

67.7% 


GliiLS  IN  HIGH-MOBILITY 


Girls 

412 

29.0% 


86 

6.1% 


921 

64.9% 


Total 


1311 


1419 


= 6.321.  P is  under  0.05. 

(2) 


O 
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Total  13-194  2 <.05  0.223  2 >.05  6.321  2 <.05 

Mobile  0.629  1 >.05  — — 5-854  2 >.05 

Local  12.668  2 <.05  — 1.098  2 ">-05 
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table  C-9 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  WAI  RESPONSES  OF  MOBILE  PUPILS 


Note:  Whereas  the  1964-65  sample  consisted  of 

30  classrooms,  the  1965-66  one  was  made 
up  of  28.  These  are  divisible  into 
three  groups:  10  "low-mobility"  class- 

rooms — zero-11%  military  dependents; 
11  "medium-mobility"  ones  — 42-64%; 
and  7 "high-mobility"  ones  — 74-100%. 


W.AI  Category 

Low 

Mobility 

Classes 

Medium 

Mobility 

Classes 

High 

Mobility 

Classes 

Total 

Self- 

Commendation 

22 

381 

324 

727 

22.0% 

21.9% 

24.1% 

22.8% 

■self- 

Derogation 

10 

114 

130 

254 

10.0% 

6.5% 

9.7% 

8.0% 

Neutral 

Statements 

68 

1248 

891 

2207 

68.0% 

71 . 6% 

66.2% 

69.2% 

Total 

100 

1743 

13^5 

3188 

2 

X = 14.691.  P is  under  0.05. 
(4) 
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TABLE  C-10 

1965-66  SAMPLE i Uhl  RESPONSES  OF  LOCAL  PUPILS 


Notes  bee 

"note".  Table  C-9. 

LOW 

Medium 

High 

Mobility 

Mobility 

Mobility 

Uhl  Cateojorv 

Classes 

Classes 

Classes 

Total 

Self- 

Commendat.ion 

510 

348 

56 

914 

21 . 2% 

22.3% 

17.4% 

21 . 3% 

Self- 

Derogation 

193 

06 

23 

302 

8.1% 

5.5% 

7.2% 

7.1% 

Neutral 

statements 

1697 

1126 

242 

3065 

70.7% 

72.2% 

75.4% 

71 . 6% 

Total 

2400 

1560 

321 

4281 

2 


(4) 


13.991.  P is  under  0.05. 
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table  C-ll 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  LAI  RESPONSES  IN  LOW -MOBILITY 
CLASSES  BY  MOBILITY  STATUS  & SEX 


Mobile  Pupils  Local  Pupils 


LAI  Category 

Boys 

Girls 

Sub 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Sub 

Total 

Self- 

Commendation 

10 

2 7.0% 

12 

19.1% 

22 

22.0% 

246 

20.1% 

264 

22.5% 

510 
21 . 3% 

Self- 

Derogation 

3 

8.1% 

7 

11.1% 

10 

10.0% 

107 

8.7% 

86 

7.3% 

193 

8.0% 

Neutral 

Statements 

24 

64.9% 

44 

69 . 8% 

68 

68.0% 

872 

71.2% 

825 
70 . 2% 

1697 
70 . 7% 

Total 

37 

63 

100 

1225 

1175 

2400 

Note: 

For  X2,  d. 

f . , & P 

for  each 

comparison 

, , see 

Table  C-14 

TABLE  C-12 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  LAI  RESPONSES  IN  MEDIUM- 

MOBILITY  CLASSES  BY  MOBILITY  STATUS  & 

SEX 


Mobile  Pupils  Local  Pupils 

Sub  Sub 


l-'AI  Cateqory 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Self- 

Commendation 

191 
21 . 3% 

190 

22.4% 

381 
21 . 9% 

164 

22.0% 

184 

22.6% 

348 

22.3% 

Self- 

Derogation 

64 

7.2% 

50 

5.9% 

114 

6.5% 

51 

6.8% 

35 

4.3% 

86 

5.5% 

Neutral 

Statements 

640 
71 . 5% 

608 
71 . 7% 

1248 
71 . 6% 

532 
71 . 2% 

594 

73.1% 

1126 

72,2% 

Total 

895 

848 

1743 

747 

813 

1560 

Note:  For  X2,  d.f.. 


& P for  each  comparison,  see  Table  C-14. 
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TABLE  C-l  3 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  LAI  RESPONSES  IN  HIGH- 

MOBILITY  CLASSES  BY  MOBILITY  6.  SEX 


Mobile  Pupils  Local  Pupils 


MAI  Category 

Boys 

Girls 

Sub 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Sub 

Total 

Self- 

Commendation 

153 

24.7% 

171 

23.6% 

324 

24.1% 

32 

16.8% 

24 

18.5% 

56 

17.4% 

Self- 

Derogation 

66 

10 . 7% 

64 

8.8% 

130 

9.7% 

13 

6.8% 

10 

7.7% 

23 

7.2% 

Neutral 

Statements 

400 

64.6% 

491 

67.7% 

891 

66.2% 

146 

76.4% 

96 

73.8% 

242 

75.4% 

Total 

619 

726 

1345 

191 

130 

321 

Note: 

For  X2, 

d.f . , & P 

for  each 

comparison,  see 

Table  C-; 

1965-66  SAMPLE:  SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICAL  RESULTS 
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APPENDIX  D 

PUPIL  INTERVIEW  GUIDE 


O 

ERLC 
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APPENDIX  D 

PUPIL  INTERVIEW  GUIDE 


OPENING  REMARKS 


My  name  is  (First  & Last).  I’m  part  of  a team  from  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Perhaps  you  have  seen  some  of  us  in  your  classroom.  We  are 
interested  in  how  kids  learn  in  the  sixth-grade  and  what  they  think  of 
school. 

We  would  like  to  see  things  from  your  point  of  view,  not  what 
grown-ups  think  school  is  like.  It  is  only  by  talking  with  you  that 
we  can  see  what  things  are  really  like  — you  are  the  one  who  knows. 

We  will  be  talking  with  about  100  other  sixth-graders  from  this  and 
other  schools  throughout  New  England. 

Whatever  you  or  any  of  the  other  kids  say  in  these  conversations 
is  strictly  confidential.  No  one  will  be  told  anything  about  our  con- 
versation; neither  your  teachers  nor  anybody  else.  This  is  a private 
conversation.  We  are  interested  in  what  all  the  kids  we  talk  with  say 
about  school,  in  what  the  whole  thing  adds  up  to,  in  the  total  picture 
all  the  kids  give  us . 

This  is  not  a test;  the  questions  we’ll  talk  about  have  no  right 
or  wrong  answers.  I hope  you  don’t  mind  if  I take  notes.  We  will  talk 
for  about  30-^0  minutes.  I am  going  to  record  this  conversation;  I ’ll 
play  back  the  first  thing  we  put  on  tape  to  see  if  the  machine  works. 


(over) 


O 
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note 


1.  First  thing  on  the  tape:  Date;  interviewer's  name;  kid's  name;  time 

interview  started. 


2.  Last  thing  on  the  tape:  Time  interview  ended;  comments  about  rapport 

with  the  kid;  how  the  interview  went  (reactions  of  interviewer  & kid); 
rephrasing  of  certain  questions  for  clarification;  something  interest- 
ing the  kid  may  have  said  about  school  or  newcomership . (Not<; : If 
you  do  not  have  time  to  dictate  such  comments,  jot  them  down  on  paper 
and  give  it  with  the  tape  to  the  project's  secretary.) 

3-  Categories  of  Questions 

I.  SCHOOLS  ATTENDED  (SCHOOLING  CAREER) 

II.  AFTER-SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 

III.  FORMAL  & INFORMAL  RULES  AT  THE  SCHOOL 

IV.  PEER  RELATIONSHIPS: 

A.  NEWCOMER  SHIP 

B.  FRIENDSHIP  FORMATION 

C.  INDICES  OF  ADJUSTMENT  (INCORPORATION) 

D.  "CLAIMING"  OR  SPONSORSHIP  OF  NEWCOMER  BY  TEACHER  OR  PUPILS 

V.  TEACHER -PUPIL  RELATIONSHIPS 

VI .  GEOGRAPHIC  MOBILITY 


(over) 
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QUESTIONS 


I.  SCHOOLS  ATTENDED 

1.  How  do  you  like  school  this  year? 

What  do  you  like  about  it? 

Is  school  this  year  different  from  last  year?  In  what  way? 

2.  (FOR  MOBILE  CHILDREN)  Of  all  the  schools  you  have  been  in, 

which  did  you  like  best?  least?  Why? 

3.  Would  you  describe  your  school  day? 

(subjects  preferred,  activities  participated  in,  etc.) 

II.  AFTER-SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 

4.  What  do  you  do  after  school? 

(hobbies,  Boy  Scouts,  etc.) 

III.  FORMAL  Sc  INFORMAL  RULES 

5*  What  are  the  rules  in  the  classroom?  lunchroom?  playground,  etc.? 
(pencil-sharpening,  note-passing,  etc.) 

How  does  a sixth-grader  keep  from  getting  into  trouble  (how  does 
he  get  along)? 

What  kind  of  things  would  get  him  into  trouble  with  the  teacher 
or  the  class? 

6.  If  a new  pupil  asks  you  what  he  should  do  to  get  along  in  the 
class,  what  would  you  tell  him? 

What  do  you  do  in  Mrs.  X!s  class  that  you  don’t  have  to  do  in 
another  teacher’s  class?  (standing  to  read,  laughing  at  a 
mistake,  etc.) 

How  do  you  find  these  things  out?  (the  rules;  how  to  get  along.) 

IV.  PEER  RELATIONSHIPS:  FRIENDSHIP  FORMATION,  NEWCOMER  SHIP,  Sc  "CLAIMING" 

7*  Who  are  your  best  friends?  in  the  classroom? 

Where  are  they? 

8.  How  do  you  think  a new  child  feels  when  he  comes  into  your  class 
for  the  first  time? 

Does  the  teacher  (or  other  kids)  help  him?  In  what  way? 

Who  makes  friends  with  someone  new  first? 

How  does  a new  child  make  friends?  (skills  to  fit  into  the  class 
or  playground  group,  new  boys  vs.  new  girls  — INDICES  OF 
ADJUSTMENT.) 

When  a new  person  walks  into  the  class,  how  do  you  decide  whether 
you  are  going  to  make  friends  with  him  (her)  or  not? 

What  do  you  notice  first  about  the  new  person? 

Is  there  a difference  in  the  way  boys  or  girls  make  friends? 


9.  Do  you  know  anyone  who  has  had  to  move  this  year? 

How  do  you  think  he  (she)  felt  about  leaving? 

How  do  you  think  the  class  felt  about  his  (her)  leaving?  the  teacher 
Did  you  ever  notice  any  changes  in  behavior  in  the  class  because 
someone  was  leaving? 

(FOR  LEAVING  PUPIL:  In  the  last  few  days,  have  you  noticed  any 

changes  of  behavior  on  the  part  of  your  class  or  your  teacher 
because  you  are  leaving?) 

What  is  usually  done  on  a pupil1 s last  day? 

Are  some  people  missed  more  than  others? 

10.  Who  are  the  kids  in  your  class  that  others  usually  listen  to  — 

or  like  — and  go  along  with  (the  leaders)?  How  did  they 
get  to  be  leaders? 

V.  TEACHER -PUPIL  RELATIONSHIPS 

11.  What  is  your  tea.cher  like?  (teacher's  likes  & dislikes;  behavior 

approved  of  or  disapproved  of.) 

Which  does  your  teacher  like  better,  boys  or  girls?  Which  do  you 
like  better?  (kid  the  interviewee) 

12.  Of  all  the  teachers  you  have  had,  who  was  your  favorite?  Why? 

VI.  GEOGRAPHIC  MOBILITY 

13*  Do  you  think  moving  around  a lot  has  anything  to  do  with  a kid's 
ability  to  do  well  in  school  (academically)?  and  socially? 

l4.  Are  kids  who  move  around  a lot  treated  differently  — by  teacher 
or  classmates  — from  kids  who  don't  move  around?  (differ- 
ences between  mobile  8c  local  kids.) 

15*  Are  there  any  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  moving  around  a lot? 

Are  there  any  advantages  or  disadvantages  in  staying  in  one  place? 

16.  What  would  you  like  to  do  when  you  grow  up? 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS 


Many  thanks  for  your  help . 

(a)  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add? 

(b)  Which  questions  did  you  like?  didn’t  like? 

(c)  Maybe  you  yourself  would  like  to  ask  me  some  questions? 


